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THE CAUSE OF WORLD PPACE 
WITH JUSTICE AND LIBERTY OF ALL PEOPLES 




"A statesman is the child of circumstances, a creature of 
his time; a statesman is essentially a practical character, and 
when called to the helm of affairs he has not to enquire 
what may, in the past, have been his views on this or that 
subject* ■ He has only to ascertain what is necessary and to 
discover the most satisfactory and complete method in which 
affairs can be conducted. I laugh at the objection brought 
against any one that at some earlier period in his career he 
urged a policy different from that which he advocates at the 
present. All 1 ask is that his present policy be calculated 
to achieve its end, and that he at the present moment be 
determined to serve his country in her present circumstances." 

— Disraeli 

(The ablest of British Imperilists) 
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INTRODUCTION 


The history of civilization is that of a succes- 
sion of empires. No sooner did a city arrive at 
a stage of advancement beyond its neighbours 
than it sought to express its civic consciousness 
by extending its rule over surrounding teri'itory ; 
and no sooner were men of the same race united 


by national consciousness than they sought to 
manifest their superiority by the conquest of 
other races and nations. Almost every people 
has been subject at some time or other to the 
imperialistic urge ; and political institutions, 
whether tyranny, theocracy, oligarchy, or 
democracy, have lent themselves with equal 
freedom to its satisfaction. The long procession 
of empires, beginning with those of the Nile and 
the Euphrates valleys, includes Persia, Athens. 


Macedon, Rome, the Arabs, the Turks, Venice, 
opain, Portugal, Holland, Sweden, France, Russia 
jrermany. Great Britain. Indeed, Mr. Scott 
Slearing raises the question, surprising to most 
>f us, whether the United States is not an empire. 
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I^S’DIA IN WORIyl^ POI^I^ICS 

We must agree that it will become so when its 
preoccupation w-ith the rule of foreign p03sessions 
and dependencies becomes the controlling 

influence in its national policy. 

^he classic and typical case of empire in the 

'world to-da}" is that of the British, and the core 
of that empire is India. Never before has a 
single group of such magnitude been held in 
subjection to another, fl^'he British E/mpire has 
indeed two aspects, that presented by the asso- 
ciation of self-governing commonwealths and 
that presented by the foreign possessions, of 
'which India is incomparably the chief. When 
tiie}^ think of the former, British statesmen have 
ceased to think imperially, they have learned to 
think in terms of commonwealths. When they 
think of India, though they profess and even 
believe that their thought is entirely in the 
interest of India’s welfare, they necessarily 
think in terms of British rule. India is the 
foundation of that imperial edifice which lyord 
Curzon felicitously compares to Tennyson’s 
Palace of Art, possibly forgetting the tragedy of 
the soul which inhabited it. The question of 
imperialism, therefore — and if history means 
anything this is a question which the world 
must continue to face with arms until it is settled 
by reason— is peculiarly a question of India, and 



INTRODUCTION 


freedom of India is thus essentially an 
£jjtejrest of the world. 

is the special merit of Mr. Das’s book that 
He largely by citations from British 

extent to which the foreign 
policy Great Britain has been determined by 
the possession of India. Since the end of the 
eighteenth century, when the immense legacy 
of the Moguls fell into her hands, her heart has 
been increasingly with this treasure ; and her 
attitti<3.® respect to her neighbours has varied 
from conciliation to suspicion and hostility in 
the measure as their looks toward it became 
covetous or their gestures threatening. And 
on the other hand this treasure has been a 
cHallenge, a temptation, and an example to her 
rivals, who, moreover, have not failed to take 
advantage of this preoccupation of G-reat Britain 
to disturb her domestic security by alarms and 
to embroil her people in distant quarrels. It was 
tbe ISTapoleonic feint toward India that made the 
enmity of Great Britain implacable. It was the 
advance of Russia in Asia that committed 
CGreat Britain to the long continued policy of 
iavouring the Turks. The possession of India 
determined the Asiatic policy of Great Britain, 
and Her relations with Persia, Japan, and to a 
greater extent than appears on the surface, with 
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inbia in worbb politics 

Chma. Fear for the Suez route to India forced 
Great Britain’s hand against Egypt,, and jealousy 
of the Bagdad route arrayed her agrainst 
Germany. It is not too much to say that this g-old 
hoard in the East caused Great Britain, like the 
giant Fafner, to turn herself into a dragoon, 
watchful, warlike, ready to rush from its cave 
hreathing hre, its existence a curse and a menace. 
Only this must be added, that instead of a mass 
of metal, the treasure over which Great Britain 
stands guard is composed of human beings. It 
would be a subject for a companion study to this 
of Mr. Das’s to show how this tortuous and faith- 
less foreign policy finds its reflection point by 
point in India, in a domestic regime of suppres- 
sion and cruelty. 

In the first place, then, this book is addressed 
to the public of Great Britain, where foreign 
policy has traditionally remained in the hands 
of the feudal aristocracy. One of the boasted 
gains of the late war is the assumption of demo- 
cratic control over this policy. It is snrely 
proper for the people who propose in future to 
have something to say about the conquests, 
alliances and wars which are conducted in their 
l^me, to acquaint themselves with the main 
brings of that policy to which their welfare and 
tiheir lives are regularly sacrificed. One of the 

1 2 



INTRODUCTION 

questions which the British democracy will 
have to meet in the immediate future is that of 
the value of the Indian connection to Great 
Britain itself, to India, to the world. Englishmen 
like Mr. Lionel Curtis have persuaded them- 
selves that the position of India within the 
British Empire is an advantage from all three 
points of view. How can this be asserted in the 
face of the story of the poisoning of the springs 
of healthy, fruitful intercourse between Great 
Britain and the world ? Wilfrid Blunt in his 
Diaries tells of a conversation between George 
Wyndham and himself in which it was agreed 
that if England were governed as in the 
eighteenth century, the oligarchy would cut 
loose from India — a course which to-day in the 
face of popular government no ministry could 
undertake and survive. It has been noted above 
that imperialism is a disease of nationalism from 
which democracy is not exempt, to which its 
yielding is, in fact, the more fatal. All the more 
reason, then, why it should purge itself of the 
taint by the exercise of intelligence and reason. 

In the second place, Mr. Das addresses his 
hook to India. It is by the acquiescence of the 
world that Great Britain has been able to main- 
tain itself in possession of the Indian Empire, an 
acquiescence secured by propaganda, intrigue, 
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pro quGf alliance, intimidation, and war. 
because of the myopic vision with 
e tend to view the ethics of nations tliat 
the holciing" in political subjugation and social 
inferiority of three hundred millions of human 

by forty millions, w^ho are for the most 
entirely ignorant of and uninterested in 
lieir wards, does not appear at once as a hideous 



abuonnality. Mr. Das argues that if this 
relation is to be broken it must be by the with- 
drawal of such acquiescence and to this end India 
must cultivate foreign relations of her own. He 
doubtless has in mind the part which the bene- 
volent attitude of foreign countries had in secur- 
issr the freedom of Italy from Austria ; and of 


the American Colonies from Great Britain. For 


the Indians, looking toward a career as a nation, 
an explanation of the game of world politics, in 
which they have been so long the prize will be 
a necessary text book. 

But above, all Mr. Das addresses his book to. 
w’orld, to that part of the world at least in which 
the mind is open and opinion is free on the 
subject of imperialism. Modern imperialism is 
no longer frankly predatory. It adopts a camou- 
fiage of benevolence and sentimentalizes itself | 
as the white man’s burden. It has tried to lay at; | 
rest the scandalous competition of the great | 
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* 

powers in seizing the property of the weaker by 
organizing itself as the mandate trust of the 
League of Nations, a plunderbund for the benefit: 
of the plundered. Under such hypocritical 
forms imperialism has made a g-reat advance in 
the public opinion of the United States. With 
the merging of our western frontier in the. 
Pacific Ocean our spirit of aggrandizement 
has gone forth to Hawaii, to the Philippines,, 
to Cuba and Haiti, and hungrily envisages 
Mexico, always, be it understood, to uplift and 
protect And with this account opened in the 
ledger of imperialism we tend to be less critical 
of the solvency of other imperialistic enterprises.. 
Roosevelt with Panama and the Canal Zone on 
his conscience could not help addressing words 
of warm congratulation to the English on their 
surperb performance in Egypt, Now Mr. Das 
offers us a fair account of one phase of imperia- 
lism, its bearing on the inter-relations of nations 
—a judgment and a warning. He asks us to 
consider in the light of history whether it is> 
desirable for the world that the great classic 
instance of imperialism should continue. The 
freeing of India would go farther than any 
other conceivable action toward the settling of 
the question of imperial control throughout 
the world. And India would be freed if the 
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INDIA IN WORLD POLITICS 

worm viewed the monstrous nature of her 
stibjection with clear, truthful^ eyes. Parti- 

could public opinion in the United 
-o forv^’'2Lrd tiiis result if it were us honest 
o.Ai.'-*- g’enerous us Eng'lish public opinion was 
toward struggling Italy ? We have heard much 
against shaking the bloody hand of Moscow. 
Let us consider whether the hand of London is 
any cleaner. Thus Mr. Das calls us to judg- 
ment ; and at the same time he offers us a warn- 
ing of the incredible complications into which 
our owm imperialistic ventures may lead us, the 
mess of policy into which we shall be plunged 
to the exclusion of pressing considerations of 
domestic "welfare, when we have fully giver 
liostages to fortune. It is to be noted that Mr, 
Das does not plead the cause of India in the 
name of her own sufferings and indignities. He 
pleads it in the name of such honour as may be 
left among nations, in the name of British demo- 
cracy, in the name of the world, so greatly in 
need of an act of healing and cleansing. 

Robert Morss Lovett. 
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ANGLO-F15ENCH RIVALRY IN INDIA, I7C53-I8I5 


India played an important part in the shaping 
of British foreign policy as early as 1 688, in tlie 
reign of William IIL Arthur Russel in his work 
on British foreign policy writes : '‘At the outset 
the object of the foreign policy of England on 
William’s accession was to defeat the project of 
Louis XIV indirectly in the colonies and India 

and more directly in Ireland and on the conti- 
nent” ” 


The same author points out that "after the 

Treaty of Utrecht, the character of the conflict 

with France and Spain changes and the issues 

become more vital. The struggle between Great 

Bntain andthe Bourbons is for ascendency on 

t e sea, in India, in the West Indies and on the 
American continent” 


The Treaty of Paris (1763), established Great 
n am as the leading state in the world. Mr. 


^ EtlSSELL, AeTHXJR 
1 a Ibid., p. 172 


Eistory of British Foreign Policy, p. i57. 
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ANGLO-FRENCH RIVALRY IN INDIA, 1763-1815 

Russell estimates the relative positions of ^g- 
1 and and France in the following wor^ : The 
peace was the culminating point of British power 
in the eighteenth century, nay, relatively to all 
3 ther states, England has never since been so 
weat. The foundation of the British Empire 
s^as laid, its future expansion in India ^nd Cana- 
ia was assured. It was not, however, till the fall 
of Napoleon that the British Empire was free to 
expand without danger of any serious interrup- 
tion from external foes.” 

Theperiodof 1739— 1763 has been character- 
ized by Professor Montague Burrows as the period 
in which the dramas enacted on the plains^ of 
Bengal and Kamatics paved the way for British 

supremacy in India. 

Referring to the principles that governed 
British foreign policy during the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-1763), Burrows recognizes the impor- 
tant elements which have determined Britain’s 
later policy as well. He points out, “...therec^ 
very of an imperial position by the British peo^e 
was marked by the welding of the old an t e 
new elements of foreign policy.— The secunty o 
the country from invasion was to be guarded as 
of old by sea supremacy. The coasts of the 
Netherlands must be in friendly hands ; the co o- 

’ ‘ EnssELL, Aethub : Bistary of British Foreisn Policy, p. 19» 
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nies must be saved from. 3,bsorpti on by tbe Prencl 

and Spaniards, who bad been for so long* a time 
laving" tbeir hostile plans , India must be kep{ 
free for tbe development of British trade and 
ftrovernment 5 tbe JMediterranean must be retained 

(Jo> * 

at any cost by a sufficient fleet and by tbe help 
of its fortified depots at Gibraltar and Minorca 
For tbe latter of these, Malta, later on became the 

tbe substitute/’ 

Anglo-French hostility during tbe period ol 
the French Revolution, particularly between the 
years 1793 and 1800, was intensified by the Indian 
question. “Great Britain would never have given 
up the struggle for the Mediterranean ; Napoleon 
would never have rested till be had acquired the 
command of it... Tbe eyes of the brilliant young 
conqueror (Napoleon) turned towards the alterna- 
tive of ruining tbe only country which be reall]' 
feared, by blocking her way to India through th 
roads of Egypt and Turkey and by setting up a1 
Constantinople a great French Empire whid 
might gradually tear away India by the help oi 

a French organization of tbe great Marbatta 
princes.” 

^ ♦ Buasows, MoNrjLGUE : The History of the Foreign Policy oj 
^sat Britain, p, 1X4, 

^ « Bukbowb, Ihid., p, lg7, 



ANGLO-FRENCH RIVALRY IN INDIA, 1763-1815 

The Indian problem influenced Prench diplo- 
macy in regard to extending aid to the American 
colonies fighting against Great Britain. Whar- 
ton, in his “Diplomatic History of the American 
Revolution’’ correctly analyzes the situation : It 
'would be a mistake to attribute the French sup- 
port of America exclusively to a feeling of revenge 
for the humiliations of the prior war. Other 
motives came in and exercised decisive influence. 
There was a conviction and a right one in France 
that for Britain to hold under control the whole 
of North America as well as India would give her 
a maritime supremacy as well as a superiority in 
wealth which will constitute a standing menace 
to the rest of the world.” ^ ® 

William Pitt, more than any other statesman, 
was responsible for the policy which led to the 
triumph of England over France in the Seven 
Years’ War. It was he who realized that France 
should be defeated, not on the banks of the 
Rhine, but in her colonies. In the reconstruction 
period which followed the Treaty of Paris, Pitt 
was the master mind who made it possible for 
England to progress on her imperial career. 

Discussing Pitt’s foreign policy in respect to 
the Orient, Gerald Bnrkeley Hertz writes : Pitt 

^ ® Whibton : History the Ji'mericcLn Revolutien, 

^ol. I, p. 43. 
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beyond the obvious nud present facts, and 
the cloud that during the following cen 
j darhened the horizon of British India. I 
his means were not wholly happy in 1719, lii< 
at least have commended themselves to pos- 
^ He sought to strengthen British influence 
„ East, to enforce peace throughout Europe 
to lighten the heavy burden of safe-guarding tb 
north-western frontier of India, and to postpoasi 
for so long a period as might be possible, th 
extension of Russian sovereignties to the shores 

of the Mediterranean ” ^ ^ 

During the period of the Napoleonic War aboul 

Britain took possession of the Dutcli 
territory of Cape of Good Hope for the sake oi 
and Professor Burrows speaks of this inci- 
the following way : 

“Almost unobserved, however, a Dutch colony 
was at this very time appropriated by the Britisl 
and quite unexpected consequences have resulted 
It was the Cape of Good Hope, which seemed at 
first to be only useful as commanding the higli- 
r to India, but which has led to the extension 
Ish power and influence over a large portion 
African continent.” ’ * 

i 

Hebtz, G-EEAXtD Btjekei:.kt: British Zm<peTiaU8m in ik\ 
Migktemih Century^ jpp. 208~209. 

^ s BtTEEowa, MoNTAaiTE .• Sistory of Foreign Policy of Qmt 
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ANGLO-IPRENCH rivalry in INDIA, 1763-1815 

At tbe Congress of Vienna (1 815) Britain’s pol- 
icy was largely determined by the desire to control 
the trade-routes to India. “Of all that she had 
1 taken from France and her allies, she retained 
only the necessary posts of her commerce in India. 
The Mediterranean, the West Indies and the 
German Ocean, the Isle of France, Malta, Heligo- 
land, Tobago and St. Bucia formed the Yrhole of 
her [Britain’s] gain.” 

Since 1827, according to Professor Burrows, 
India has been the centre of Britain’s Oriental 
policy : “She [Britain] had conquered the Medi- 
terranean at the Battle of the Nile ; and every 
day made it more apparent to statesmen that 
India could not be retained if a hostile power 
occupied the Levant Each year also the enor- 
mous responsibility which the possession of India 
meant was brought more and more home to the 
British nation by dangerous wars and insurrec- 
tions.” 

Earl Curzon, recently British Foreign Minister 
and former Viceroy of India, in his most remark- 
able work, “The Problems of the Far East,” pub- 
lished in 1894, admits in unmistakable terms that 
India is the foundation-stone of the British Empire. 

3 9 Ibid. v . 308. 

9 0 Bureows, MoKTiGXJB ; Ei&tory of Foreign JPolicy of Great 
Britain^ p. 350 » 
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AMGLO-FREMCH RlVALRy IM INDIA, 1763- 1815 


India pla^’ed an important part in the shaping; 
of British foreign policy as early as 1 688, in the 
reign of William III. Arthur Russel in liis work 


on British foreign policy writes : “At the outset 
the object of the foreign policy of England on 
William’s accession was to defeat the project of 
Louis XIV indirectly in the colonies and India 
and more directl}^ in Ireland and on the conti- 
nent” ’ ’ 


The same author points out that “after the 
Treah’ of Utrecht, the character of the conflict 
with France and Spain changes and the issues 
become more vital. The struggle between Great 
Britain and the Bourbons is for ascendency on 

the sea, in India, in the West Indies and on the 
American continent 



Treat}" of Paris (1763), established Great 
as the leading state in the world. Mr. 

1 ! of British Foreign Policy, p, i57, 

1 % i. p. i. I 4 




ANGLO-FRENCH RIVALRY IN INDIA, 1763 — 1815 

Russell estimates the relative positions of Eng- 
land and France in the following words : “The 
peace was the culminating point of British power 
in the eighteenth century, nay, relatively to all 
other states, England has never since been so 
great The foundation of the British Empire 
vas laid, its future expansion in India and Cana- 
da was assured. It was not, however, till the fall 
of Napoleon that the British Empire was free to 
expand without danger of any serious interrup- 
tion from external foes.” ^ * 

The period of 1739 — 1763 has been character- 
ized by Professor Montague Burrows as the period 
in which the dramas enacted on the plains of 
Bengal and Karnatics paved the way for British 
supremacy in India. 

Referring to the principles that governed 
British foreign policy during the Seven Years’ 
War (1756 — 1763), Burrows recognizes the impor- 
tant elements which have determined Britain’s 
later policy as well. He points out, “--the reco- 
very of an imperial position by the British people 
was marked by the welding of the old and the 
new elements of foreign policy.... The security of 
the country from invasion was to be guarded as 
of old by sea supremacy. The coasts of the 

Netherlands must be in friendly hands ; the colo- 

■ 1 

’ • EossEW, Aetbub : Bistary of British Foreign Policy, p. 19& 
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ANGLO-FRENCH RIVALRY IN INDIA, 17(53-1815 

India played an important part in the shaping^ 
•of British foreign policy as early as 1688, intliei 
reign of William III. Arthur Russel in his work; 
on British foreign policy writes : “At the outset 
the c)bject of the foreign policy of England on 
E^illiam’s accession was to defeat the project of 
Louis XIV indirectly in the colonies and India 

and more directly in Ireland and on the conti- 
nent” ” 


The same author points out that “after the 

Treaty of Utrecht, the character of the conflict 

with France and Spain changes and the issues 

become more vital. The struggle between Great 

Bntain andthe Bourbons is for ascendency on 

t e sea, in India, in the West Indies and on the 
Amencan continent” 


The Treaty of Paris (1763), established Great 

ntain as the leading state in the world. Mr. 


^ ^ Bussell, Arthur 
1 a Ibid., p. 172 


Eistory of British Foreign Policy, p. i 51 , 
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AKGLO-FRENCH rivalry in INDIA, 1763-1815 

Russell estimates the relative positions of ^g- 
1 and and France in the following words : The 
peace was the culminating point of British power 
in the eighteenth century, nay, relatively to all 
other states, England has never since been so 
great. The foundation of the British Empire 
was laid, its future expansion in India and Cana- 
da was assured. It was not, however, till the fall 

of Napoleon that the British Empire was free to 
expand without danger of any serious interrup- 
tion from external foes.” ’ ’ 

The period of 1 739—1 763 has been character- 
ized by Professor Montague Burrows as the penod 
in which the dramas enacted on the plains^ of 
Bengal and Karnatics paved the way for British 

supremacy in India. 

Referring to the principles that governed 
British foreign policy during the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-1763), Burrows recognizes the impor- 
tant elements which have determined Britain’s 
later policy as well. He points out, “.-the reco- 
very of an imperial position by the British people 
was marked by the welding of the old an t e 
new elements of foreign policy.— The secunty o 
the cotintry from, invasion was to be gtiarde as 
of old by sea supremacy. The coasts of the 
Netherlands must be in friendly hands ; the co o- 

’ ‘ Eusseli, Aethue : Bistary of British Foreign Boliey, p. 19» 
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nies mtist be saved from'absorption by the -p^ 

and Spaniards, wbo had been for so loij^ 

laying their hostile plans ; India must 

free for the development of British trad 

government; the Mediterranean must be r- 

at any cost by a sufficient fleet and by tT-i^ 

of its fortified depots at Gibraltar and 

For the latter of these, Malta, later on became tL 
the substitute.” ^ 

^glo^mnch hostility during the period c 
the French Revolution, particularly between th 
years_1793 and 1800, was intensified by the In 
question. “Great Britain would never have m J 

woffid Mediterranean; Na.poleor 

w^ld never have rested till he had acquired the 

ommand of it.... The eyes of the brilliant yotme 

S ^Itema 

feared b ^ ^ 

r!T ’ ^ay to India throxig-]b thi 

roads of Egypt and Turkey and by setting- up a 

miaiif o-r /I n ^ French Empire -wliic] 

“ ^ ^'^’lally tear away India by the Help o 

princts ” ^ M the great MarHatt 





Bmows. , The Bi.tory ofth. J^cr,iy 

ntain, p, Jn 

’ ‘ Buzeovs, Ibii., p_ 
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^GLO-mENCH EIVAEEY m INDIA. 1763-1815 

The Indian problem influenced French diplo- 
in regard to extending aid to the American 

ton in his “Diplomatic History of the Amencan 
RevoluLn” correctly analyzes the sitaation : It 
would be a mistake to attribute the renc sup 
nort of America exclusively to a feeling of re'^uge 
for the humiliations of the prior _ war. Other 
motives came in and exercised decisive 
There was a conviction and a n ght one m ra 

that for Britain to hold under 
of North America as well as India woul g ^ 
a maritime supremacy as well as a superiority in 
wealth which will constitute a standing menace 

to the rest of the world. 

William Pitt, more than any other statesm^, 

was responsible fPr the policy which led to the 

triumph of England over France m the Seven 

YearsW It was he who realized that France 

should be defeated, not on the banks of t e 

Rhine, but in her colonies. In the reconstruction 

period which followed the Treaty of 

was the master mind who made it possible for 
England to progress on her impend career. 

Discussing Htt’s foreign policy in f^spect t 
the Orient, Gerald Burkeley Hertz writes . i 

It WhabtoN: Hifiton/ AtiteWcon. Eewl'tti , 

Vol. I, p. 43. 
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“Whatever the future may bring forth to this 
country [England],” he writes, “it cannot fail to 
be a matter of capital importance, seeing that the 
Empire of Great Britain, though a European, a 
Canadian and Australian, is before all else an 
Asiatic Dominion. We still are, and have it in our 
hands to remain, the First Power In the East 
Just as De Tocqueville remarked that the con- 
quest and government of India are really the 
achievements which have given England her 
place in the opinion of the world, so it is the pre- 
stige and the wealth arising from her Asiatic 
position that are the foundation-stones of the 
British Bmpire.’’ ® ’ 

s 0 Btierows, Montague ; ‘^History of Foreign Policy of Grea^tl 
Britain/* p. 350, 

CuEZON, Eael ; Pro&lems of the Far Mast, jp, 414. 






CHAPTER THREE 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS ON THE INDIAN FRONTIER 

Professor Herbert Adams Gibbons, in 
referring: to the influence of India upon Eng- 
land’s foreign relations, says, “None can under- 
stand the foreign policy of Great Britain, whicli 
has inspired military and diplomatic activities 
from the Napoleonic Wars to the present day, 
who does not interpret wars, diplomatic conflicts, 
treaties and alliances, territorial annexations, 
extensions of protectorates, with the fact of 

India constantly in mind.” ^ 

The advent of Russia on the Indian frontier 

after the French danger had paled and vanished 
is described by Arthur Jose, in a graphic 
manner : “and then from the landward, across 
the deserts and the mountain ranges of our 
north-eastern frontier, loomed up the shadow of 
a more gigantic rival, of whom little was 

S s Gibbons, Hkebeet Adams : The Kew Jfcti? of Asia, p- 4. 
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understood and nothing could be predicted but 
unremitting progress and increasing power.” 

The First Afghan War, in 1838, resulted from 
the penetration of Russian agents into Afghani- 
stan and the friendly reception accorded to them 
by the ruler of that state. William Cargill 
points out that during Palmerston’s administra- 
tion because of the Indian question there was 
constant conflict between Russian and British 
policies. He analyzes the situation as follows ; 
“According to what we have here been 
advancing, the objects of Russia, as laid down 
by Peter the Great are : 

1, The acquisition of Turkey, and seizure 
of Constantinople 

2, The domination of Persia and Central 
Asia 

3, The possession of the Black Sea, the Cas- 
pian and the extension of influence to the Levant 
and Mediterranean and possession of India.” “ ’ 

The article of the Will of Peter the Great 
which directly deals about India is as follows : 

“Art VIII. Bear in mind that the commerce 
of India is the commerce of the world, and that 
he who can exclusively command it is dictator of 
Europe. No occasion should therefore be lost to 

S S CiSSiiL WiLLiAH : Foreign Affaire of Great Britain 
Administered hy Falmerstonf pp, 25 > 26 . 
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provoke war with Persia, to hasten its decay, to 
advance on the Persian Gulf, and then to endea- 
vour to re-establish the ancient trade of Levant 
through Syria” ** 

Referring to Britain’s anti-French and anti-^ 
Russian policy even after the Fran co-Prussian 
War, Professor Charles Cestre writes : “After 
1870, England at first remained faithful to the 
policy which, with few exceptions, had been the 
constant rule for her exterior relations, namely, 
more or less direct co-operation with the states 
of Central Europe against France and Russia* 

France, despite her reverses, continued 

to be the distrusted neighbour. She stood at 
the gates of the channel, she was a great sea 
power, and since the consolidation of her 
Algerian possessions, she was a great Mediterr- 
anean power as well. Russia was the suspected 
neighbour at the frontiers of India, disturbing 
on account of the incessant growth of her popu- 
lation, her uninterrupted penetration of Asia 
and her desire to open a way into the Medi- 
terranean. Consequently there was a tendency 
on the part of England, without abandoning 
her insular reserve, to favor the policy of 

S 4 Sir Archibald Colquhoun gives the complete text of 
The Will of Peter the Great as given in Be Frogres de la puissance- 
Musse hy M. Lesub published in Paris 1812, in his work Bussia 
Against India, pp, 239 240. 
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Oermany and Austria and to check the policy of 
France and Russia.” ^ ® According to the same 
authority, “England could not allow Russia to 
use the disturbance in the Balkans as a pretext 
to enter Constantinople and become more than 
ever a menace to India. England consequently 
declared herself protectress of Turkey.” * ® He 
further comments : “After having constructed 
a barrier in the Congress of Berlin against the 
Russian Spectre, Disraeli prepared an era oi 
conquering experience in Africa and Asia.”*^ 
Professor Burrows refers to Anglo-Russian 
relations in the following terms : “Lord Bea- 
consfield’s policy towards Russia was due tc 
India. The specific points are (l) buying the 
Suez Canal, (2) securing Cyprus as the Britisl 
station at Levant — as a result of the Crimeai 
War, ( 3 ) Berlin Congress to restrain Russia fron 
being all powerful regarding Turkish questions 
menacing Britain in Asia, particularly it 
India.” 

At this period England was not in a positioi 
to take Egyptian territory, and had no positioi 

2 5 Oestrb, CHjLRLBS : France, Fngland and Muropea 
Democracy, pp. 73. 

2 6 Ibid., pp. 75 
2 7 Ibid., pp, 76, 

2 * Burrows, p. 363. 
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in Egypt close to the Canal itself, and thus 
Cyprus, as the nearest island to the Suez Canal, 
offered special advantages. After the Treaty 
of San Stefano and the revision of the Russo- 
Turkish Treaty at Berlin, in 1878, the interest 
of Great Britain was directed to the south-east 
Mediterranean. “She decided that her permanent 
route to India was through the Suez Canal, and 
made it secure by getting possession of the 
majority of the shares of the Canal and by 
seizing Egypt”* ' 

Ivt-Col. S. C. Vestal, in his recent book, 
confirms the judgment of earlier writers in 
respect to the influence which India has had 
on the course of Anglo-Russian relations. He 
says, “It is customary to class Anglo-Saxons 
as the least militant, the least war-like of 
the race. The fact is that these nations are 
the most war-like of living peoples. They are 
so war-like that they will not suffer any nation 
on the same continent or island with themselves 
against whom it is necessary to keep a large 

standing army on foot. 

“The Anglo-Saxon world taken as a unit 
has no frontier in close contact -with powerful 
nation. Its boundaries are formed by the sea or 
by the territories of weak people, from whom 

® 3 Gibbons, Hebbbet Abams : The New Map of Ewrofe, p. 140 
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there is no cause to fear invasion. The north 
west frontier of India is an apparent exception, 
but it is only apparent The Russian territory 
is still a long way from the vital part of 
India ; the frontier is strong by nature and has 
been strengthened by art ; and the British 
have abundant means to bring to bear on 
Russia in other parts of the world whenever 
the north-west frontier is threatened. Neverthe- 
less, it is true that the British foreign policy 
for seventy years has been dominated by the 
necessity of keeping Russia at a safe distance 
from India.’’ 

Disraeli, speaking in the House of Commons 
on July 18, 1878, said ; “Our Indian Empire on 
every occasion on which these discussions occur or 
these troubles occur, or these settlements occur [he 
was referring to the Berlin Treaty of 1 878] is to 
England a source of grave anxiety, and the time 
appeared to have arrived, when, if possible, we 
should terminate that anxiety... But yielding to 
Russia what she has obtained, we may say to her 
— Thus far and no further ! Asia is large enough 
for both of us. There is no reason for these cons- 
tant wars or fears of wars between Russia and 
England.— But the room we require we must 

^ to Vbstal, Lt.-Col. S. 0. ; The Maintenance of Peace, p. 55 
{This paragraph was written in 1912.) 
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defensive alliance with Turkey to g’uard her 
against any further attack from Russia ” ® 

In the period following the Treaty of Berlin 
(1878) Russian relations with the Balkan countries 
produced a reaction against her in the minds of 
English conservatives. Russia’s approach to Cons- 
tantinople filled them with consternation, for 
Constantinople guarded the gateway to Asia. 
Russian expansion into Central Asia alarmed the 
British Government and one of the means chosen 
to offset it was the creation of a buffer state out of 
Afghanistan. In retaliation, Russia tried to ex- 
tend her influence all around Afghanistan, in 
Persia, in Turkestan, and followed this by the 
occupation of strategic trade centres in Central 
Asia. Tibet, a province of China, adjoining India 
on the north-eastern boundary, became the counter 
goal of Russia, as an offset to British trade gains 
in Afghanistan. The rival claims of Russia and 
Britain in Persia were compromised by the Anglo- 
Persian Convention of 1907. Nevertheless, this 
country, as well as Afghanistan and Tibet, became 
to the Government of India and to the British 
Foreign Office, safeguards which must be added 
to the British Empire. 

8 1 Jones, Edgar R. : Selected Speeches on British Foreign 
Volicy, 173S-1 q 14, pp, OS-gS. 
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Next came the menace to India through Ru- 

sia’s approach to the Persian Gulf and her intere' 

• - ^ 

in Bagdad Railway. At this point a new rivs 

threatened prestige in the East, and the enmlt 

formerly directed toward Russia was diverted t 

Germany. Having compounded colonial rival 

ries with France and Russia, she had no way c 

arriving at a diplomatic understanding witl 

Gemany. The Bagdad Railway question wa 

decided on battlefields from Flanders to Mesopc 
tamia.” 

Gibbons, Hbrbbet Adims .* The New Map of Asia^ p. ij 
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ANGLO-GERMAK RELATIONS AND INDIA 

The gfeneral tendency of the foreign policy 
of Imperial Germany has been characterized by 
an American authority as an efifort to acquire 
an empire of great magnitude, allying herself 
with Turkey against Britain and France- 

“The rapid decline of the Ottoman Empire 
and the fact that its sovereign was Khalif of 
the Moslem world, led German statesmen to 
believe that Constantinople was the best place 
in the world to centre the eifforts of their diplo- 
macy in the development of the Welt^olitik, 
Though allying herself with the Khalif> 
Germany would find herself able to strike 
eventually at the British occupation of India 
ai^d Egypt, and the French occupation of Algeria 
and Tunis, not only by joining the interests 
of Pan-Islamism and Pan-Germanism, but also 
by winning a place in Morocco, opposite 

/ A, JU 

Gibraltar, a place in Asia Minor opposite 
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understood and nothing- could be predicted bm 
unremitting progress and increasing power,' 
The First Afghan War, in 1 838, resulted foiii 
the penetration of Russian agents into Afghani. 
Stan and the friendly reception accorded to then! 
by the ruler of that state. William Cargill' 
points out that during Palmerston’s administra- 
tion because of the Indian question there was 
constant conflict between Russian and British 
policies. He analyzes the situation as follows: 
“According to what we have here been 
advancing, the objects of Russia, as laid down 
by Peter the Great are : 




1. The acquisition of Turkey, and seizure 
Constantinople 

2. The domination of Persia and Central 
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The possession of the Black Sea, the Cas- 
and the extension of influence to the Revant 
Mediterranean and possession of India ” ’ ’ 

artide of Uie Will of Peter the' Great 
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provoke war with Persia, to hasten its decay, to 
advance on the Persian Gulf, and then to endea- 
vour to re-establish the ancient trade of Levant 
through Syria.” * * 

Refemng to Britain’s anti-French and anti- 
Russian policy even after the Franco-Prussian 
War, Professor Charles Cestre writes: “After 
1870, England at first remained faithful to the 
policy which, with few exceptions, had been the 
constant rule for her exterior relations, namely, 
more or less direct co-operation with the states 
of Central Europe against France and Russia. 

France, despite her reverses, continued 

:o be the distrusted neighbour. She stood at 
:he gates of the channel, she was a great sea 
power, and since the consolidation of her 
^dgerian possessions, she was a great Mediterr- 
mean power as well. Russia was the suspected 
leighbour at the frontiers of India, disturbing 
)n account of the incessant growth of her popu- 
ation, her uninterrupted penetration of Asia 
ind her desire to open a way into the Medi- 
terranean. Consequently there was a tendency 
)n the part of England, without abandoning 
ler insular reserve, to favor the policy of 

Sib Archibald CoLC^uirouN gives the csompleto text of 
!%e Will of Peter the Great as given in De Progres de la puissance- 
Imse by M. Lesur published in Paris 1812, in his work Bussia 
{gainst India, pp. 289 240. 
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and Austria and to check the policy of 
Russia.” ^ ® According to the same 
jg-land could not allow Russia to 
disturbance in the Balkans as a pretext 
... e-er Constantinople and become more tha»: 

"'menace to India. England consequently; 

protectress of Turkey.”*® Hjj 
)mments : “After having constructai' 
in the Congress of Berlin against the 
Snectrej Disraeli prepared an era of 
prm^ experience in Africa and Asia. *^ 

Burrows refers to Anglo-Russiai 
the following terms : “Lord Bea- 
s policy towards Russia was due to 
specific points are (l) buying the 
Caaal, ( 2 ) securing- Cyprus as the Britisl 
1 at Levant — as a result of the Crimeaii 
) Berlin Congress to restrain Russia from 
all powerful regarding Turkish questions,! 
Britain in Asia, particularly ii' 
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in Egypt close to the Canal itself, and thus 
Cyprus, as the nearest island to the Suez Canal, 
offered special advantages. After the Treaty 
of San Stefano and the revision of the Russo- 
Turkish Treaty at Berlin, in 1878, the interest 
of Great Britain was directed to the south-east 
Mediterranean. “She decided that her permanent 
route to India was through the Suez Canal, and 
made it secure by getting possession of the 
majority of the shares of the Canal and by 
seizing Egypt”* ^ 

I/t-Col. S. C. Vestal, in his recent book, 
confirms the judgment of earlier writers in 
respect to the influence which India has had 
on the course of Anglo-Russian relations. He 
says, “It is customary to class Anglo-Saxons 
as the least militant, the least war-like of 
the race. The fact is that these nations are 
the most war-like of living peoples. They are 
so war-like that they will not suflfer any nation 
on the same continent or island with themselves 
against whom it is necessary to keep a large 
standing army onfoot — ... 

“The Anglo-Saxon world taken as a unit 
has no frontier in close contact with powerful 
nation. Its boundaries are formed by the sea or 
by the territories of weak people, from whom 


® ® G'Ibbons, Hebbeet Adams : The Iseto i£ap of TJuro^e, p. 140 
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IS HO C&U.SC to fG3X invasion. ^DIig north* 
-west frontier of India is an apparent exception, 
but it is only apparent The Russian territory 
is still a long way from the vital part oi 
India ; the frontier is strong by nature and has 
been strengthened by art; and the British 
have abundant means to bring to bear on 
Russia in other parts of the world whenever 
the north-west frontier is threatened. Neverth^ 
less, it is true that the British foreign policy 
for seventy years has been dominated by the 
necessity of keeping Russia at a safe distance 

from India.” ® ° 

Disraeli, speaking in the House of Commons 
on July 18, 1878, said ; “Our Indian Empire on 
every occasion on which these discussions occur or 
these troubles occur, or these settlements occur [he 
•was referring to the Berlin Treaty of 1 878] is to 
England a source of grave anxiety, and the time 
appeared to have arrived, when, if possible, -we 
should terminate that anxiety... But yielding to 
Russia what she has obtained, we may say to her 
““^hus far and no further 1 .Asia is large enough 
for both of us, There is no reason for these cons- 
tant wars or fears of wars between Russia and 
England.... But the room we require we must 

* 0 Ybstal, Lt.-Ool. S. G. .* The Maintenance of Peace, p. 55 
(Tliis paragrapii was written in 1912.) 
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create We therefore entered into an alliance— a 
defensive alliance vrith Turkey to^ guard her 
against any further attack from Russi^ 

^ In the period following the Treaty of B^lm 
(1878) Russian relations with the Balkan countoes 

produced a reaction against her in ^ " 

LiWe filled them with consternation for 
Constantinople guarded the gateway to Asia. 
Lian expansion into Central ^la alarmed the 
British Government and one of the means chos 
to offset it was the creation of a buffer state out of 
Afo-banistan. In retaliation, Russia tried to ex- 
tend her influence all around Afghanistan, in 
Persia, in Turkestan, and followed this by the 
occunation of strategic trade centres in Central 
Asia. Tibet, a province of China, adjoining India 
on the north-eastern boundary, became the counter 
goal of Russia, as an offset to British trade^ gains 
in Afghanistan. The rival claims o£ Russia and 

Britain in Persia were compromised by the Ang^o- 

Persian Convention of 1907. Nevertheless, this 
country, as well as Afghanistan and Tibet, l^came 
to the Government of India and to the 
Foreign Office, safeguards which must be a e 

to the British Empire. 

3 1 Jones, Edgar R. : Selected S'peechee on Br%Ush Foreign 
ToUcy, 1738‘lgl4, pp. 93-g8. 
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Next came the menace to India throtigh Rus-! 
sia’s approach to the Persian Gulf and her interest 
in Bagdad Railway. At this point a new rival 
threatened prestige in the East, and the enmitv 
formerly directed toward Russia was diverted to 
Germany. “Having compounded colonial rival- ^ 
ries with France and Russia, she had no way oi 
arriving at a diplomatic understanding witi 
Germany. The Bagdad Railway question was 

decided on battlefields from Flanders to Mesopo- 
tamia.” 

^ * G IBBOKS, Heebeet Adims ; The Tfew Map of Asia, p. 12, 




CHAPTER FOUR 



ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS AND INDIA 

The general tendency of the foreign policy 
of Imperial Germany has been characterized by 
an American authority as an effort to acquire 
Is. empire of great magnitude, allying herself 
with Turkey against Britain and France. 

“The rapid decline of the Ottoman Empire 
and the fact that its sovereign was Elhalif of 
the Moslem world, led German statesmen to 
believe that Constantinople was the best place 
in the world to centre the efforts of their diplo- 
macy in the development of the liVeltpolitik. 
Though allying herself with the Khalif, 
Gennany would find herself able to strike 
eventually at the British occupation of India 
and Egypt, and the French occupation of Algeria 
and Tunis, not only by joining *e interests 
of Pan-Islamism and Pan-Germanism, but also 

by winning a place in Morocco, 

a place in Asia Minor opposite 
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Next came the menace to India through Rus- 
sia’s approach to the Persian Gulf and her interest 
in Bag-dad Railway. At this point a new rival 
threatened prestige in the East, and the enmity 
formerly directed toward Russia was diverted to 
Germany. “Having compounded colonial rival- 
ries with Prance and Russia, she had no way of 
arriving at a diplomatic understanding with 
Germany. The Bagdad Railway question was 

decided on battlefields from Flanders to Mesopo- 
tamia.” 

* ® Gibbons, Heebebt ADins ; The New Map of Asia^ p, 12s 
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ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS AND INDIA 

The greneral tendency of the foreign policy 
i-^P^Tial G’ennany has heen characterized hy 
an .Ajnencan authority as an efiort to acQnire 
an empire of grreat magnitude, allying herself 
with Turkey against Britain and France- 

“The rapid decline of the Ottoman Empire 
and the fact that its sovereign "was Ehalif of 
the Moslem world, led German statesmen to 
believe that Constantinople was the best place 
in the world to centre the efferts of their diplo- 
macy in the development of the Welt^olitik. 
Though allying herself with the Khalif, 
Germany would find herself able to strike 
eventually at the British occupation of India 
and Egypt, and the French occupation of Algeria 
and Tunis, not only by joining the interests 
of Pan-Islamism and Pan-Germanism, but also 
by winning a place in Morocco, opposite 
Gibraltar, a place in Asia Minor opposite 
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Egypt, and a place in Mesopotamia opposite 

: « 1 ? 8 3 

Britain, to safeguard her interests in 
kept a watchful eye ag'ainst all nations, 
particularly Germany, in Asia Minor and Meso- 








British opposition to the German schemes 
.-Bagdad Railway, • etc.) was not limited 
prevention of an outlet of the Bagdadbahn 
Koweit Since 1798, when the East India 
established a resident at Bagdad to 
upon and endeavour to frustrate the 
of the French, just beginning to pene- 
towards India through the ambition of 
to inherit the Empire of Alexander, 
interests have not failed to be well 
after in Lower Mesopotamia.” 

Traditional friendship was in existence be- 
Britain and Germany until the latter be- 





came her rival : 
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circumstances and conditions that in 
relations between Great Britain and France 
constantly giving rise to rivalries, disputes, 
pricks’ and crises of greater or less acuteness, 
y existed between Great Britain and 



* s GIBBONS, Heebest Adams ; The New Map of Mwope, 
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. * . . T'lie Germans and the British had never 
been at war, or rather, speaking* more accurately, 
British and German armies had never come 
into actual conflict What, then was there till 
the last few years to make Engdishmen seriously 
:oiitemplate and prepare for a German war ?” 

The answer to this question was given as 
early as May 30, 1857, when Otto von Bismarck 
wrote : 

“Eugdand cannot look favourably on our 
:hances of maritime development in commerce 
ox in navies, and she is envious of our 
manufactures. ” 

j Prince von Bulow has amplified the answer 
and said : 

“ The policy of no state in the world is as 
firmly bound by tradition as that of England, 
and it is in no small degree to the unbroken 
continuity of her foreign policy, handed down 
from century, pursuing its aims and definite lines 
independent of the change of party government 
that England has attained such magnificent 
success in world politics, . . . The alpha and 
omeg-a of English policy has been the attainment 
and maintenance of English naval supremacy. 

S S Eeliot, The Hon. Arthue : TradUions of British SiaUs^ 
in(inshi>p {t91S), p. 24. 

8 6 !Marcks, Toes', Erich : Bngldnd <itid Gor7na%yf p, 49, 
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To this aim, all other considerations, friendships 
as 'well as enmities, have always been subordina- 
ted. For the attainment of this one object of 
English policy, Englishmen have at no time 
scruDled to use all the means at their disposal.”''. 
Lord Haldane has given his views on the 
subject, showing how Britain was forced to make 

"v^ith France and Eussia and other; 
powers to secure her own position against the 
growing naval power of Oermany i I 

“As the navies of Europe were growing, 
not only those of Prance and Russia 
but that of Italy also, we had to loot 
in the interest of our security, to friendl] 
relations with these countries. We aimeo 
at establishing such friendly relations, and oui 
method was to get rid of all causes of friction ii 
N ewfoundland, in Egypt, in the E^t and in the 
Mediterranean. That was the policy which was 
implied in our ententes.” * ’ 

He further amplifies this point and says : 

“On Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s owi 
showing France and Russia would have re 
mained too weak to entertain the hope o 
success in a conflict with the Triple Alliance 
and might have been won on the side of Get 

» ' Ibid., p. 44, 

* * HjLLbanb, Lord : Before the TTar, pp, 87-88. 
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ms-ny. Eing'laiid would, liavc been in sucb a 
case left in isolation in days wben isolation 
ceased to be splendid. For, great as was her 
navy, it could not have been relied upon to 
protect her adequately against the combined 
navies of Germany, France, Russia, and Austria, 
with that of Italy possibly added. It was the 
apprehension occasioned by Germany’s war-like 
policy that made it an unavoidable act of pru- 
dence to enter the Entente.” ** 

Germany’s growth as an industrial and 
commercial power ousting Britain from world 
markets, particularly in the Orient and India, 
made the Anglo-German rivalry more acute, 
leading* to the conflict of 1914. 

“The commerce of the Far East has always 
been one of the great prizes for which the 
European nations have struggled, and in 
this blatantly commercial age Germany 
could not afford to be left behind. Great 
Britain bestrode two routes, the one 
around the Cape of Good Hope, the other 
through the Suez Canal ; Russia was established 
in Central Asia at the gate of India ; she was 
pegging out another route by the Trans-Siberian 
Railway and her advance in Manchuria. A 
Germanized Turkey would give the fatherland 

Ibid., pp, 100-101. 
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an outl^ the Persian Gulf, from which steair. 
ship lines could carry German influence farther 
eastward ; Persia might ^ be brought under the 
spell ^ and even Indiaj itself miglit succuiiib to 

Teutonic attraction, . . • 

As early as October, 1901, hord Haldane la 

an address in Liverpool pointed out the serious*! 
ness of commercial rivalry between Germany 
and England : 

*^It is not wonderful that instead of having, 
as a few years ago we had, the lead of tlie woild 
in the manufacture of steel, we have fallen be- 
hind the United States with their eiioinious 
natural resources. But it is startling that we 
have been beaten in this particular race by 
Germany. Great Britain regards herself as the 
leading industrial nation. She has been so long 
and until recent times her place has not beet 
seriously disputed. She must continue ho 

Jlw 

commercial output, for it is the foundation oi 
which rests her financial resources, her fleet, hei 
hold on her colonies and dependencies.’’ ^ 

He further illustrates the question of Anglo 
German commercial rivalry : 

^ 2 Schmitt, Besnadotts Ivbrly ; England and Gerrmn 
11740-1914), p. 264. 

A 1 Haldane, Lord Richard Burton ; Education and EmpU 
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an outM-t© the Persian Gulf, from which steam- 
ship lines could carry German influence farther 
eastward ; Persia might be brought under tlie 
soell : and even India, itself might succumb to 
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Teutonic attraction. . • • 

As early as October, 1 901 , Tord Haldane in 

an address in Liverpool pointed out the serious- 
ness of commercial rivalry between Germany 

and England : ^ ■ 

*^It is not wonderful tbat instead of liavin§ 

as a few years ago we had, the lead of the woiU 

in the manufacture of steel, we have fallen be- 

hind the United States with their eiioimous 

natural resources. But it is startling that we 

have been beaten in this particular race by 

Germany. Great Britain regards herself as the 

leading industrial nation. She has been so long’, 

and until recent times her place has not been 

seriously disputed. She must continue her 

mi/ «Ju 

commercial output, for it is the foundation on 
which rests her financial resources, her fleet, her 
hold on her colonies and dependencies. 

He further illustrates the question of Anglo- 
German commercial rivalry : 

^ ^ Schmitt, Besnadotte Everly ; England * anrioL German 
11740-1914), p. 264. 

Haldane, Lord Richard Burton : Education and Empir 
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“In 1866 Germany imported over 1000 tons of 
natural indig’o. In 1896 she imported none, but 
exported 256 tons of the artificially produced arti- 
cle. One of the g^reat natural products of India 
is in consequence in serious danger.” 

Germany captured alarge percentageof Indian 
trade before the World War, and her place in In- 
dian export and import trade was only second to 
Great Britain’s. This created greater jealousy 
against Germany. Britain began to talk about 
Imperial preference to preserve commercial supre- 
macy in India. 

As the result of the World War, Germany is 
no more threatening Britain in the Persian Gulf. 

[ 

‘She has lost her fleet and colonies, and her com- 
merce is crippled, and she will at least for some 
time to come not become a serious menace to 
Britain. Hence Britain is rather anxious to be 
generous to Germany There are two other fact- 
ors which force Britain to be friendly. Britain 
knows that Anglo-Russian and Anglo-French 
rivalries are going to influence British world 
policies ; and as Britain made an entente with 
Russia with the express purpose of lining her up 
against Germany, so German man-power and 
efficiency may be a great asset for Britain against 
any possible eventualities against France and 
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Russia, wietlier Germany will agree to ally 

herself with Britain against France and Russia, 

is not certain, but there is not the least doubt that 
Britain wants alliance with Germany. Indian 
statesmen should watch Germany, and must not 
be sentimental, but see where they can have com- 
mon interests with that great nation. An Anglo- 
German alliance will not be an asset to India s 
hiture, but may be a stumbling bloch to ncbiev- 
ing Indian independence. 

o 





CHAPTER FIVE 



ANGLO-TURKISH relations and INDIA 

'I'bce. land trade-route between Asia and Europe 
has “been the bone of contention between the 
Powers all along. Professor von Sybel in his 
study of the Crusades brings out clearly that the 
political control of these trade routes and the 
'Purtish dominions in Asia Minor had a great 
deal to do with the European crusades against 
Islam. These considerations frequently motivat- 
ed tlae unctions efforts to free the Christian peoples 
from Turkish misrule. For whenever peace with 
•Turkev was politically and commercially advan- 
tageous. this peace was obtained with absolute 
^lgj;’gg'3,rd for the Christian minorities in Turkey. 

“The Porte had been in close alliance with the 
Huglish ever since the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
... The alliance of the Porte with France was in- 
deed older than that with England; for a diversion 
from the side of Turkey had often been a part of 
Trench policy in their wars with Austria; and the 
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AHGLO-TURKI5H RELATIONS AND INDIA 

The land trade-route between Asia and Europe 
Jaas been the bone of contention between the 
powers all along. Professor von Sybel in his 
5tudy of the Crusades brings out clearly that the 
political control of these trade routes and the 
-Turkish dominions in Asia Minor had a great 
deal to do with the European crusades against 
Islam. These considerations frequently motivat- 
ed the unctions efforts to free the Christian peoples 
from Turkish misrule. For whenever peace with 
Turkey was politically and commercially advan- 
tageous, this peace was obtained with absolute 
disregard for the Christian minorities in Turkey. 

“The Porte had been in close alliance with the 
Hnglish ever since the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
... The alliance of the Porte with France was in- 
deed older than that with England ; for a diversion 
from the side of Turkey had often been a part of 
French policy in their wars with Austria; and the 
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elaer ritt naa, during* the mortal struggle of the 
Years’ War, always favoured Russia as 
France. Even Rox, in 1783, was deaf to 
osal of France that she and Great Britain 
3 mbiiie to check the aggressions of Rus- 
Turkey, and upon what rematnei of 
Fsltind. The alliance of Great Britain and Tnr 

fact been hitherto only a commercial 
but it was felt that the possession of 
it a very important alliance to the 
of the two countries, and that circumstan* 
iglit arise which would call for a more 
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ghout the middle of the nine- 
mtury, British foreign policy was built 
« auiime maintenance of the Ottoman Empire. 

uiian of Turkey was the Khalif of the 

'"^■‘h.aniinedan world. 
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Russia was making- great 
Asia. This brought her to 
western confines of India and 
sovereignty over Mohammedan 
became the master of Turkey, 
she have access to the Mediterra* 
would control the destinies of 
preservation of Britain’s position in 
ina as a ureflnTr.i-r,o..,..po. 5 ^gj. Moham- 

- Policy of Britain 
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uiedan world depended upon checking- Russia. 
British statesmen believed that the political 
independence and territorial integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire were essential to the British 
Empire overseas. The Crimean War was fought 
in this belief, and Russia was menaced with 
another war in 1877 in pursuance of the same 
policy. The Treaty of Berlin which super- 
seded the Treaty of San Stefano was the work of 
British statesmen who did not hesitate to sacrifice 
the Christians under the Turkish yoke for the 
sake of British interests in India. This policy 
was abandoned because Egypt made no longer 
necessary its maintenance.” 

British attitude towards Turkey during the 
period of the hundred years from the middle of 
the eighteenth century to the Crimean War has 
been thus described by John Motley : 

“Wlien the war began between Russia and the- 
Porte in 1771 we [ the British ] supported Russia 
and helped her to obtain an establishment in the 
Black Sea. Towards the end of 1 782 when Cath- 
erine by a sort of royal syllogism, as Fox called 
it, took the Crimea into her own hands, the Whig 
cabinet of the hour did not think it necessary to 
lend Turkey their support, though France and 

O-iBBONS, Herbert Adams .* The New Map of Africa, pp.. 

m-$9S. 
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;Spain proposed a combination to resist Thea 

a. Ptfi* ^ilis St3ltCSI113'H WilOSG Qtl8,litlCS o[ 
•C^inC JriLu 

greatness so profoundly impressed his conten 
•wraries has usually been praised as a immste, 
devoted to peace, and only driven by the Frenci 

-revolution into the long war. His preparation 

in 1791 for sl wsr witli Russis- on bolinlf of tb 
"X^iirks 3 trc 3* s^riotis d.c(inctioii from this cstiinEfei 
Usipphy tho alsrims of the Bnltic tr3.d.c, and tbj 
vigorous reasoning of Fox, produced such aii 
^efiect upon opinion that Pitt was driven, on tie? 
peril of the overthrow of his government, to M 
the best expedient he could to bring the business 
to an end without extremities. In 1 853 (Crimeat 

Wnr) the country was less fortunate than it hac 
’been in 1791.”^* 

British pro-Russian policy of the eighteenti 
century can be explained from the fact that k 
India Britain found the French and the Mogals| 
'as her competitors, and a strong Turkey may k; 
.an aid to the Moguls. Pittas pro-Ftirkish policj; 
ivas due to French efforts to have an alliand 
with Fippu 3ultan in Southern India, aa| 
.France was trying to secure Russian aid te 
march towards India through Central Asia. Tk 
4efeat of France in the great Nalpoleonic Wan 
(1815) and the elimination of France from Ini| 

•** Moelet, Johm ; The L*fe of Qladitvne, Vol. I, pp, 47741^ 
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changed the situation, and again the British atti- 
tude became less friendly towards Turkey and 

more cordial towards Russia. 

“In the war between Russia and Turkey in 
1828 , during the last stage of the struggle for 
Greek independence, Russia as a Greek cham- 
pion against the Turk had the English popular 
support on her side; Palmerston was warmly 
with her (Russia), regarding even her (Russia’s) 
advance to Constantinople with indifference ; and 
Aberdeen, ijvsls 3»s 

sympathizer.” * ® 

But just as soon as the Russian advance to 
Central Asia began to be regarded as a menace to 
British rule in India, the same Palmerston who 
was pro-Russian in 1828 now supported Turkey 
and entered the Crimean War, and British pub- 
lic sympathy was not for the miserable Christian 

victims of Turkish misrule but for Turkey. 

“Assuming that Palmerston was right in be- 
lieving that Russia was aiming at an ascendency 
in the Near East which threatened British inter- 
ests in the Mediterranean and India, then the 
Crimean War can be justified as one waged on 

behalf of Imperial interests. ... So far as ^ Euro- 
pean politics were concerned, it was India and 
the position of India as a British possession that 

4 5 Ibid, p. 480. 
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u 


dominated the situation. The whole story of 
disputes and misunderstanding with Russia 
its explanation in British fears of Russian intri, 
eues and movements directed against India,” 

In England the sympathy with the miserably 
rictims of Turkish misrule became modified by 
re-awakened jealousy of Russian power (i^ 
tral Asia toward IndiaX” ^ * 

It is generally believed that the Russo-Turldsfi 
,Var of 1878 w^as encouraged by Britain. Britain 
hen could afford to have a war between Russia 
Turkey so that she might take steps to cou^ 
her position in Egypt and the Suez 
!anal, the road to India* 

The purchase of the Khedive’s share in the 
Canal Company (1875) was the first fruit of 
new’' imperialism. . . Disraeli assumed a serious 
esponsibility in refusing his assent to the Berlin 
lemorandum of May, 1876, the object of which 
to impose certain reforms on Turkey, to be 

out under European supervision The 

Memorandum in its origin was the work 
empires ; but France and Italy adhered 
and doubtless Great Britain, refusing 
to stiffen the backs of the Turks and thus 
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jji 1876 Gladstone was advocating the sending 
£ ^ gritish navy against the Porte, but when in 
the Russians were near Constantinople, 
Britain voted a credit of six million pounds and 
sent navy to the Dardanelles as a threat 
ag-aiiist Russia. 

“ iivj'lie last word of the Eastern Question,” as 
Lord Derby said in those days, “is this : ‘WTio is 
to Constantinople ?’ No great Power would 

l 3 e willing* to see it in the hands of any other 
•Teat Power, no small Power could hold it at all, 
and as for joint occupation, all such expedients 
are both dangerous and doubtful.” 

At the Congress of Berlin, Britain assumed the 
role of preserving the peace of Europe, but her 
real interests were guarded through secret 
treaties both with Russia and Turkey, securing 
o-reater control of the Mediterranean, the route to 
India through the Suez Canal and the lessening 
of T^urkish prestige in Asia. 

‘‘Besides the secret agreement with Russia 
<wlxich agreed to Russian influence up to Nor- 

4 9 Egebton, H, B, .* British Foreign Policy in Europe, pp, 312- 

313 . 

s o MoBliEY, John : The Life of Willia/m Ewart Gladstone, 

Tol. II, p, 572. 
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Aern Bulgaria\ the British Government had 

made a secret convention with Turkey. By thk 
convention England undertook to defend Turkey 
ao-ainst Russian aggression in Asia, though con- 
isions were made to Russia that rendered 
Asiatic Turkey indefensible ; and Turkey -was 
to carry out reforms which all sensible men knew 
to be wholly beyond her power. In payment of 
this bargain, the Sultan allowed England to 

occupy and administer Cyprus.” 

The object and the nature of the secret agree- 
ment has been characterized as : “A proceeding 
by which we (the British) had undertakeii, behind 
the back of Europe and against the Treaty of 
Paris, to establish a sole protectorate in Asiatic 


Turkey.” 

After Britain completed her control of the Suez 
Canal and the occupation of Egrypt ( so necessan 
for controllingf India\ her antipathy against 
Turkey began to increase. 

''Just averse to a joint occupation of Egypt by 
England and France, as the most perlious of all 
courses, the London cabinet [Gladstone about 
1881] looked to the Sultan as the best instrument 
for restoring order. Here they were confronted 


6 ’ Kosiiy, John : Xhe Life of William Ewart QlaistoM., 
Vol. II, pp, 575-576, 

‘s Ibid^ p,677. 
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l,y two insurmountable obstacles : first, tie stead- 
hostility of France to any form of Turkish 
intervention and, second, that strongf current of 
antipathy to the Sultan which had been set flow- 
w over British opinion in the days of 

jlidlothian.” 

^^ninst this policy of making Asiatic ^Burkey 
a British protectorate, the Sultan Abdul Hamid 
started his BanTslami c ag’itation. He also* 
favoured the Grermans with railroad concessions 
for the Berlin-Bagdad railroad in opposition to- 
the British railroad scheme from the Mediter- 
rauean to the Persian Gulf. This conflict of 
linterests between Britain and Turkey was due- 
^othefact that a rejuvenated Turkey would be 
a source of trouble for Britain in Egypt and* 
India. So when the Young Turk revolution 
broke out, Austria broke the Treaty of Berlin 
by annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina. Britain 
did not support Turkey in any effective way- 
Then when the Tripolitan War broke out and 
Italy annexed Tripoli, Britain supported Italy,, 
hoping to detach the latter from the Triple- 
Alliance by this support and other considerations- 
Turkey entered the World War against the 
Triple Entente because she felt that the Anglo— 
Russian Entente solved the question of Indian 

SI Ibid,, III, p. 74.. 
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curitj' while the Anglo-French Entente settled 
e Egj'ptian and Moroccan problems. Under 
e circumstances, allied victory stood for Tur- 
sh dismemberment. The destruction of Turkey 
as an asset to the British sovereignty in India 
ovided Russia or any other power would not 
ntrol Constantinople. The present [November, 
22] British efforts to control Constantinople and 
e Dardanelles is due to her efforts to make 
e Mediterranean a British lake and to have 
isolute control of the Indian route. 

While the British efforts were directed toward 
e political weakening of Turkey, in India 
e question of Turkey has become a part of 
itional agitation. The Khilafat Question and 

f 

e present An,^lo-Turkish discord over the 
ardanelles, have been summed up by Prof, 
erdinand Schevill in his monumental work, 
riie Balkan Peninsula, ” in the followino- 

o 

ay : 

“ For centuries the apple of discord among* 
e ambitious peoples of the earth, and without 
lestion the chief prize of the war, the fair city 
the Golden Horn, was esteemed as an invalua- 
e treasure by all three victors (Britain, France, 
id Italy). Simply because there was no other 
ay out, they at last agreed to set off the city 
self, the waters of the Straits, and a nainrow 
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j(jip of shore on eitlier side of the channel, as 
^international^ zone under their combined 
control Both in peace and war the water- 
oassage was to remain open to the merchantmen 
and tlie Warships of every nation of the earth. 

these pronouncements set forth the great 
principle of a united world and have an equitable 
ring, itis plain that the international regime must, 
in the event of war, redound to the advantage 
oi Great Britain since by reason of its naval 
superiority Great Britain can in any crisis always 
drive its rivals from the sea. In the light of past 
experience there is no room for doubt that, 
^hen the next war comes, Great Britain will be 
iiound using the straits and that, besides herself, 
no power not on her side and not enjoying her 
patronag-e will share this decisive advantage. 
For this reason the international zone of 
the Straits is a British solution of the 
Constantinopolitan problem and neither France 
nor Italy would have accepted it, if they could 
have discovered any other way out of the tangle. 
More particularly France has so little stomach 
for the settlement that it was no sooner agreed 
on than the Paris Government, first by secret 
intrigues and latterly b^^ open negotiations, has 
attempted to supersede and nullify it by 
restoring the power of the Sultan. Rather than 
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have the British at Constantinople the Frencil 
are prepared, to scrap the whole treaty of! 

Sevres. ” ‘ ♦ 

Since the defeat of the Greeks by Turkey, 
and because none of the three Great Powers 
wants to have the control of the Straits and 
Constantinople by any one of thenij thye have 
ac^reed that Constantinople and part of Thrace 
wQuld *^'o back to Turkey. It is Quite con* 
ccivs-l^lo tli3,t BritH-in 'would. do hs 
best to win Turkey to her side in the; 
proposed Lausanne Conference, siding witi 
Turkish ambitions, so that French influence 
be not increasing in the Orient through Franco- 
Turkish, Franco-Turkish-Italian, or Franco- 
Turkish-Italian-Russian understandings against 
Britain, controlling the Mediterranean. Suppose 
that Anglo-Turkish understanding be a necessit}^ 
for the maintenance of Britain’s position in the 
Orient and India, and so for the best interests 
of the Ottoman Empire — there is not the least 
doubt about a compromise leading to an Anglo* 
Turkish Entente. In that case what will be 
the attitude of Turkey regarding India? It 
is not conceivable that Turkey will go to the 
aid of India against Britain. In practical 

Rchevill, Ferdinand : The Balkan Peninsula and ihel{m 
Past (1 922 ) , 528-529. 
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politics the . interest of the state dominates and 
liiere is very little consideration for philanthropy 

at the cost of a state. 

While the British efforts were directed 

t 

towards the weakeningr of Turkey, in India the 
oaestion of Turkey has become a part of national 
agitation. The Khilafat Question and the 
movement against dismemberment of the Otto- 
man Empire were made the issues in Indian 
agitation against England. At the outset 
it had some religious significance for the seventy 
millions of Mohammedans of India anxious to 
aid their co-religionists in Turkey. But the 
movement is being supported by the Hindus as 
|well, under the leadership of Gandhi, on account 
o£ Britain’s breach of faith to the Indian people 
who fought for Britain and defeated Turkey in 
the World War. 

From the broad point of view of world 
politics the people of India are justified in 
aiding Turkey, so that Britain may not relegate 
such a strategic nation as Turkey into a position 
of absolute insignificance. But if Indian Moba- 
mmedans and Hindus are influenced in aiding 
Turkey by mere religious sentiment and hatred 
against Britain, then it is rather dangerous and 
1 etrimental to India’s own national interest. 
India’s primary interest is the question of 
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ti3,tioii3.1 indcpciidcticG stid. not 

fanaticism or racial antagonism. In the past 
Turkey has been the friend of Britain and ili 
that suits her interests again, then she may 
make an alliance with Britain and influence 
the religious prejudice of Indian Mohanimedaiisl 
towards supporting Britain as an ally of Turkeyj 
Then again, unless India becomes free atijj 
independent she cannot aid Turkey or anyl 
other nation to the best of her ability. To 
the Indian Mohammedans and nationalists, 
who put greater importance on the Kliilafat 
issue than the Question of Indian indepeti* 
deuce, I wish to tell what Enver Pasha, ai 
the Minister of War of the Ottoman Empire 

told me : 

“The best way an Indian can aid Turkey atil 
the world is by concentrating all efforts on tlie 
freedom of India, because without a free India it 
will be hard for Turkey to maintain her national 
independence. Above all, every Indian Moham- 
medan should learn that they have to co-operate 
with the Hindus as Indians, and that religious 
fanaticism must be banished from the field ol 
national and international politics, unless tk 
world is to go back to the darkness of the Middle 
Ages.’’ 

This advice of Enver Pasha should be heedei 
68 
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not only by the people of India but all the non- 
Christian peoples struggling to attain their 
independence. 

Plainly, Indian international policy must be 
based upon national interest for the sake of 
international peace. 
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not only by the people of India but all the non- 
Cbristian peoples struggling to attain their 

jjjjependence. 

^ plainly, Indian international policy must be 
based upon national interest for the sake of 
international peace. 





CHAPTER SIX 






THE APPROACHES TO IMDIA—THE SUEZ CANAL 

British control of the Suez Canal is one of tlie 
cardinal principles of her world policies. This 
policy is based upon the formula of preservation 
of the Empire. On the same ground, when the 
French initiative was aiding the Khedive of 
Eg}’pt to build the canal, Britain opposed it lest 
it would be controlled by another nation than 

‘Tor fifteen years the British Government 
had used its influence at Constantinople to 
prevent the Sultan from sanctioning the project 
(construction of the Suez Canal under French 
influence). In June, 1858, a motion of protest 
was made in the House of Commons. Ford 
Palmerston persisted that the scheme was the 
greatest bubble that was ever imposed upon the 
credulity and simplicity of the people of thi; 

countr}' [England] ; the public meeting's on it; 
behalf were got up by a pack of foreign projec 
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tors ; traffic by railway would always beat traffic 
by steamer throug-h the Canal ; it would be a 
step towards the dismemberment of the Turkish 
Empire ; it would tend to dismember our own 
empire by opening a passage between the Medi- 
terranean and the Indian Ocean, which would be 
at the command of other nations and not at oun 
Away, then, with such a sacrifice of the in teres 
of Great Britain to philanthropic schemes ana 
philosophic reveries,^’ ^ 

After 1870 the rivalry between British and 
French colonial ambitions centred chiefly around 
the question of domination in Africa. The inter- 
est of Prance in the trade with the Levant and 
her protectorate in Algeria made her keenly 
sensitive to anything that related to the North 
African seaboard. In 1875j Great Britain secured 
a dominant position in this region through the 
purchase of shares in the Suez Canal Company. 
There is no doubt that in this negotiation Disraeli 
had in mind the prospect of uniting India more 
closely to England. 

Gladstone, describing in 1877 the British Gov- 
ernment’s position in this matter, stated that the 
first and fundamental proposition was the preser- 
vation of British dominion in the East, and that 

Mobley, John: The Life of William Ewart Gladstone^ 
Vol. I, pp. 591-2. 
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tills WES only loss ImportEiit tliEn tlio prosorvEtion 
of IBritisli nEtionEl iiid.0poiid.0n,co. H0 pointod out 
tli 0 following fEctors which thrcEtcnod British 
control of the Mediterranean route to India : “The 
bare possibility of Russia’s obtaining the com^ 
niand of the Bosphorus mahes it e matter of urgent 
necessity that we should secure our route to India 

the route of which we must be masters, is the 
route of the Suez Canal*‘*--*It is held that the 
Canal must be kept open to our ships at all times 

and under all circumstances the command of 

the Canal involves the occupation of the delta of 
the Nile. This is called in some passages, the 

occupation of Egypt.” ‘ * 

In 1880 an English writer, the Hon. Mr. Cow- 
en, in considering the relation of the Suez Canal 
to India, wrote : “The Suez Canal is the link 
which unites our eastern and western empires. 
Through it we not only reach India but our 
dependencies in the Chinese Seas, our Australian 
colonies, the Mauritius, and the British settlements 
on the east coast of Africa. It is the neck which 
connects the head with the extremities of the 
empire.-.. ...We have got the Canal, and in the 
interest of ourselves and the world we will keep 
it free from every one at all hazards. If Russia 

^ « Gladstone. William B. Aggression on Egypt and, Free- 
dom in t}ie East, Originally published in 19th Century, 1877. 
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was to obtain political supremacy on either side 
of the Bosphorus she would stop the Canal or 
intercept our way to India by the Kuphrates 

jvalley This position is the key to Europe— 

and one of its arteries. Its occupation by con^ 
quering: ambitions and despotic power would be 
a danger to England, to Europe and to 

Liberty.” ^ ' 

Dr. GefFecken says regarding the value of this 
route : “There can be no doubt that India forms 
the most vital point in the British Empire beyond 
the sea ^ consequently the whole energy of the 
British statesmen ought to be directed, on the one 
jhandj to securing the north-west frontier threat- 
lened by Russia, and on the other, to keeping the 
way clear from England to the Peninsula of the 
Ganges. In former times England grasped in a 
masterly way the necessity of obtaining solid 

pillars on which this road is built Down to 

the cutting of the Isthmus of the Suez, the only 

road to India was that around the Cape.” 

The great naval authority, Admiral IMahan,, 

summarized the strategic value of Egypt to 
British Empire in the following words: In 
military situation, Egypt approaches an ideal; for 
to a local concentration of forces, defensive an 

s f CowEN ; Foreign Policy of Fnglcind, p. 9* 

* 8 G-eefeoken : The British Bmpire, pp. 66-67. 
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•offensive operative in two directions toward 
.<iibraltar or towards India, it adds several stream 
of supply, so diverse in origin that no one nan 

can take position to intercept them all. If tht 

Mediterranean be blocked, the Red Sea remain^ 

always the shortest route to India The true 

solution for a state already holding Malta ati( 
Gibraltar would seem to be to grasp Egypt firmlj 
to consolidate local tenure there, and to establisl 
in India, Australia and the Cape sources of nece 

::sary supply— whether manufactories or depots- 
in ammunitions and stores, against the chance ol 
temporary interruption on the side of England.” " 

In the concluding paragraph of his book, Thi 
Sea Road to the East,” A. C. Sargeant writes 
“We have approached India from the north-wes: 
‘by the passages of the Mediterranean and tit 
Suez Canal ; and we have seen how our interest 
in the Mediterranean, at first purely Egyiitiai 
have become more and more related to the conta 
•of the seaway to India. South-west is the olde 
-j-Q^te bv the way of the Atlantic and the Cape, i 
route still valuable for some purposes. There th 
control of the route leads us to the occupatioin 
the neighbouring mainland of Africa. Souf 
east again we reach Australia, either direct 
^across the ocean, or threading the island group 

‘5 Mahan, Admibal A. T.: Tfie P-rabZem of Asia, 1900, p. 
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Malays; while the Indian Ocean has its 
system of minor local routes. So we have the 
lines of traffic from every part of the w 
mtging on the Indian region, with its vast trade 
and swarming population ; the natural 
of all these sea roads, great and small, is 
dose to the mainland, of the Peninsula, yet at 
same time well out in the sea, the centre of con 
trol from which India reaches out in ev 
direction and dominates the Indian Ocean 
In his work, “Seaways of the Empire, 
Sargeant writes: “"X^he Suez Canal is an 
taut factor in the Australian traffic while 
movement through it to and from the East 

m 

South Africa must not be entirely neglected. 
For the rest of the traffic between Europe, the 
Indian Ocean and the whole seaboard of Eastern 
Asia, the Canal is the only route which w^e 
consider.” ® ^ 

T'he important relation of the Canal as 
link between Europe and Asia is beyond doubt. 
The master of tha.t route is to a large extent 
master of the political relations between 
and Asia. Thus it is that to-day Great 
is a great Asiatic powder. The rise of 







6 0 Saegeant, a. C. 

61 Sargeant, A. C. 


Sea JRoad to the East, p- 115. 
SeawayB of the Em'pire, p. 45. 
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sentiment in Egypt has affected Great Britain’s 
tenure (in Egypt), which she coiisohdated a 
1 882, but to-day, while she is willmg to ma s ^ 
concessions to Egypt, she is detemiined to keep 
control of the Canal, for purposes of imperial 

communication, and to safeguard India. ^ _ 

The occupation of Egypt gives a vivid 
illustration of the fact that all political parties 
liberals, conservatives, radicals are in accord 

to extend. Bntisli impermliSHi. 

because Egypt was on the road to India, 

British statesmen were bound to recognize ftc 
special claims of Egypt upon their attention^ 
and care. If Tory imperialism first bought his 
iares in the Suez Canal Company from the 
Khedive, it was liberals of the type of I^oid 
Granville and Gladstone who found themselves 
compelled most reluctantly to maintain a 
virtual protectorate over Egypt There is 
licrc no ground, for p3.rty rocriiTiins.tioiis 
But since an Egypt secure from domestic oi 
foreign intrigue was a necessity for Britisl 
India, British statesmen proceeded glooniilj 
and reluctantly with their inevitable work.” 

Blunt in his “Secret History of tlie Occupa- 
tion of Egypt” and in his “Diaries” has jiroved 
beyond doubt that Britain wanted to control 

C'S H. E. Egerton ; British Foreig'n Policy in 2^* dbl 
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Bgypt for lier ■world imperialism centred in 
India. Establishment of British protectorate 
in Egypt sanctioned by the Treaty of Versailles 
and particularly the United States of America 
■was the natural outcome of the British tradi- 
tional policy of expansion in violation of agree- 
ments/ if that be the interest of Great Britain 


to do. 

To pacify the Egyptian people in their revolt 
against Britain, she has made concessions. 
But Egyptian independence, under the present 
situation, is a myth. Britain controls under 
the present arrangement the finance, army and 
foreign relations of Egypt Egypt will never 
secure her true independence, and Britain will 
use the might of her empire against Egypt to 
heep her within the fold, as long as India re- 
mains a part of the British Empire. Thus the 
Qf Blgy pt IS inseparably connected w ith 
that of India. Any^ movement that loosens the 
hold of Britain in India is a direct aid to Egypt, 
g^jj.d the Egyptian nationalists of the Zaglul 
Pasha type fully realize it ; and thus they 
promise complete co-operation with India on 
the national basis and not on a religious basis. 
India should help Egypt to be free because 
India has helped Britain to subject Egypt, and 
even to-day Indian soldiers are. in Egypt to 
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preserve British interests there ; but let this 
understood, th^t Indo-H^fyptis.n undcrs tending 
is not, and iiiust under no circumstances be> 
based on religious fanaticism or co-operation 
of Indians as love for Islam. 
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THE APPROACHES TO INDIA— THE PERSIAN GULF 

No better statement of British policy in^ 
Persia can be made than that contained in a 
despatch from the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State for India, in Council, dated 
September, 1899. “ The strategical inter- 

ests of Great Britain in Persia arise from 
conditions with which India is most intimately 
concerned. Tong" before the boundaries of 
British India extended to their present limits, 
or before Russia had become a great Central 
Asian Power approaching or impinging upon 
many points on the Indian frontiers, the fortunes 
of Persia, though at that time not a conter- 
minous country, had become a matter of vital 
concern to the British dominion in India. In 
the early years of the present century, when the 
ambitions of France were the main sources of 
apprehension, it was through Persia that a blow 
at British superemacy was expected to be struck, 
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and that ati invasion of India was planned 
The same idea has reappeared at intervals 
since. ISfow that the boundaries of A.fg'lianistaji, 
which have been demarcated and guaranteed 
by Great Britain, march for^ many hundreds 
of miles with those of Persia ^ that Persian 
territory is also conterminous for hundreds ol 
miles with Baluchistan, a state under a Britisk 
protectorate and in large measure actually 
administered by the officers of the Government 
of India ; and that the sea, that washes th 
southern coasts of Persia is one in which, botli 
from its proximity to the Indian Ocean and as 
a result of the exertions of the past century, 
Indian interests and influence have become 
5upreme-it is clear that Persia lias assumed a 
strategical importance, in relation to Britisli 
India, which might not be serious were the 
resources or the designs of that country itseli 
alone to be considered i which is iiidispntabl) 
great, when it is remembered that closely press- 
ing upon Persia and Afghanistan is the ever- 
growing momentum of a power whose interests 
in Asia are not always in accord with our own, 
and that the Persian Gulf is beginning to 
.attract the interest of the other and sometimes 
rival nations. These conditions, however, while 
they indicate the supreme concern which those 
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wlio are responsible for the government of 
India cannot fail to feel in the fortunes of 
Persia, are nevertheless sufficiently obvious in 
their general application to render it unneces- 
sary for us to point out their far more than 
local range, or ho argue that they affect not 


merely the destinies of British dominion in 

India, but those of the British Empire 

Whilst it may be presumed that these pledges 
(Russian pledges for the integrity of Persia] 
SO frequently renewed, are still in existence, we 
ne not of the opinion that they are in them- 
selves quite sufficient to arrest the centripetal 
prog'ress of I^ussian influence in ^Persia or to 
save the Persian kingdom or British interests 
in it from the erosive agencies that we have 
described. Within the limits of nominally still 
existing integrity and independence man^^ 
encroachments upon both these attributes are 



possible so that hy almost imperceptible degrees, 
tliey pass into the realm of constitutional fiction, 
where they continue to provide an exercise for 
the speculations of the jurists long after 
I have been contemptuously ignored by states- 

tnen--. Neither will it be overlooked by Her 

Majesty’s G-overnment, that, while such 
engagement with .Russia might preclude that 
Power from obtaining control over 
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and Southern Persia and in that way reach th^ 
Persian Gulf, it would not for one moment 
retard, might, on the contrary, accelerate, he 
advance to the same objective through Mesopo- 
tamia by way of Bagdad We should 

stron^-ly deprecate the political rivalry of anv 
European Power in the neighbourhood of th 
Persian Gulf, even though such a situation 
while fraught with constant annoyance, migh 
not, as in the case of Russia, constitute a posi. 

tive menace to the Indian Empire 

Valentine Chirol, in the preface to hk 
valuable work, “The Middle Eastern Questioia 
or Some Political Problems of Indian Defence,''" 
relates that he was impressed whik 
journeying through Persia in 1902—3, with thJ 
rapidity with which events were moving in th4 
“immutable East” “Under the impact oj 
western forces,” he writes, the disintegration a 
Asia is proceeding apace, and new conditionj 
are being evolved which, within a^ period per- 
haps no longer very remote, will seriously afifect 
and both directly and indirectly the positioi 
of our Indian Empire.” “ 

c * BTitish Blue Book, Persia, No. 1, 1908. 

6 4 Chibol, Yalentine : The Middle Eastern Qttestton 
Some Political Problems of Indian Defence, p. 5. 
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Throttg-liout the 
had a threefold interest 
the intrinsic importance of 
^iatic po^^er, to her 



ally in case of attack 
valtie of the Persian 
an An^lo-Indian trade 
connected with interests 
Persia dominated g'eo 
East/’ those reg^ions in Asia w 
the borders of India or 

fv 

'ches to India. Chirol, in 
Middle Eastern Question 
only a part of a much larger 
^hich the future of Asia 
continuation of the 
we have long been familiar in 
It is closely connected with 
idevelopment of international 
iFar East. It is the outcome 

i . 

Iprolection of European forces 
|cialj and military — into Asia 
%ut steadily transforming 
ithat enabled us to achieve 







so far to 



as the masters of 
Med ascendency in the 

C* OhIBOIi, Vabektine ; 
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Referring to Russia’s influence m 
R^erri g , “That CLU' 

Chirol writes at tins perioa ( . . . ^rflid 

tion is whether Asia is rea ^ E;uiropea^ 

there is room for two of the grea E . 

powers m _^„tlier their rivalry 

competition, • i-n n <?truo-P-le for exch 

ultimately degenerate into a struggle to 

sive maste^>^” " u-r, * 

He comments further : But it is n 

also to recognize that the extension i 

[Russia’s] power has already 

the position of our Indian Empire, and that i 

further extension might have 
Without going back further than the 
decades, it is obviously the rapid grow t 
Russia’s power in Asia which has alone co^e 
ed India to carry out a vast and costly scTieme - 
defensive armaments on her north-wes 

tier.” ' ' 

The solution advanced by Sir Valentici 
Chirol is as follows ; “To restore the balance j 
power in Persia is a practical policy and. it | 
not yet too late to prosecute it with sncce- 
But it can be prosecuted with success only 
concentrating our efforts within well define 

ss Ibid., p. 18. 

6 7 Ibid., p. 290. 
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the Persian GnlL 
cially it is of tlie utmost e, 

‘pen up roads from otir 
rior.’’ 6 s 

In liis concluding' chapter 
of Eastern affairs asks, "'How is 
were able to acquire, and ha^e 
Asia, by our control 
under new conditions, in w 
tending* to become a factor only less 
its retention than sea-power ? India 

.■> m 

mnst remain, the key of that 
■“than that ; it has grown to be, if 
Istone of the British Empire, at least 
[chief bases of its security.* ^ ^ 

Advocating a vigorous 
the protection of British interests 
SETS : “Within the regions where we have 

■m/ 

very important material interests to g 
where the ascendency of a great military 
need not immediately or appreciably react 
.the safety of India, we are certainly not 
upon to be more Persian than the Persians 
adopt an attitude of gratuitous 

« 8 CHEBor, pp. S04-5. 
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INDIA AND THE GUOWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

COBDEN, addressing the British House of Com- 
nons on June 27, 1853, said : “The English race 
:an never become indigenous to India ; we must 
rovern it, if we govern it at all, by means of a 
accession of transient visits ; and I do not think 
t is for the interest of the English people, any 
lore than it is for the people of India, that we 
hould govern them permanently, ... I see no 
enefit which can arise to the mass of the English 
leople from their connection with India, except 
hat which may arise from honest trade.” ^ 

The Indian people realize ever more clearly 
he truth of this statement. Modern British states- 
laiiship appears blind to it, however, and is 
working strenuously to stave off the day when 
adia will free herself from British Imperialism, 
adian statesmen, even the most moderate, appre- 
late that the time will come when India will 

J JoNBS, Bdgak R. : Selected Speeches on British Foreign 

im^rnu, p, ms. 
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assert her independence. Still, the lead^s of liis 
school minimize— some of them ignore ^ the im- 
portance of establishing foreign ^lons wiji 
Ltions abroad while carrying^ on the struggle 
for independence at home. It is true that home 
work will play the most important part in freeing 
India from the foreign yoke, but India cannot 
remain unmindful of the need of establishing 
direct foreign relations with other nations. 

India’s dominant geographical position, her 
resources, her commerce, her culture must inevit- 
ablv compel her to be a part of the world move- 
ment William H. Seward remarked: “European 
thought, European commerce, and European 
enterprise, although actually gaining in force, 
and European connections, although becoming 
more and more intimate, will nevertheless rela- 
tively sink in importance in the future, while the 
Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, and adjacent 
territories will become the chief theatre of human 
events and activities in the world’s great here- 
after.” And the years following the conclusion 
of the World War have made increasingly evident 
the wisdom of these words of America’s great 
Secretary of State. 

It has been through India that Asia has been 
‘d in the intrigues of European diplomacy, 
foreign policy during the last three cen- 
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ment William H. Seward remarked: “European 
thought, European commerce, and European 
enterprise, although actually gaining in force, 
and European connections, although becoming 
more and more intimate, will nevertheless rela- 


tively sink in importance in the future, while the 
Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, and adjacent^ 

territories will become the chief theatre of human i 
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events and activities in the world’s great here-! 

I 

after.” And the years following the conclusion! 
of the World War have made increasingly evidenti 

I 

the wisdom of these words of America’s great 


Secretary of State. 

It has been through India that Asia has been 
involved in the intrigues of European diplomacy. 
British foreign policy during the last three cen- 
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tunes has been grreatly influenced by its strong- 
determination to control India, because control 
of India is necessary for the maintenance of 
British supremacy in, Europe and in Asia, and in 
world politics generally. 

There are still those in India who depend 
upon British liberals and British labor to do 
justice to the people of India. This is a vain 
hope. Whatever of democracy has been gained 
by the English people in respect to suffrage and 
personal rights, its influence does not extend to 
the foreign office nor govern Britain’s foreign 
policy. British liberals and British labor do not 
dream of giving up any part of the Empire. In 
this respect there is practically no division of 
opinion between different groups in England. 
The spirit which animates British foreign policy 
is the preservation and expansion of the Empire : 
“Nothing changes in the character and view of 
our [British] foreign policy. We seek to be at 
peace everywhere and to make acquisitions with- 
out war, always keeping ourselves on the defen- 
sive; we place no faith in the friendships of 
those -whose interests do not accord -with our 
own, and -we lose no opportunity of injuring 
them, -without ostensibly violating treaties.”* 

2 Cabgill, William : Foreign Affairs of Great Britain Admin- 
istend hjf Pqlmersion, p. 27, 
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interest is concentmted. on 
General Honier Lea quotes the words 

of Salisbury to prove that tb 
of British Imperialism is dependent on 
of the sea : “ There have been great 
and maritime powersj four or fivO) but 
e always fallen. ... If we ever allov 
.fences at sea to fall to such a point of in* 
nev that it is as easy> or nearly as easy, to 
the sea as it is to cross a land frontier, our 
empire, stretching to the ends of the earth, 
irted by maritime force in every part of it, 
ill come clattering to the ground when a blow 
metropolis of England is struck.” 

can never give up the control oi 
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may in fact be regarded as the centre 
of Britain’s Empire in the East ; and 
is reason alone, setting aside all other con- 
must be defended against foreign 
It is not only British supremacy 
country" itself which is at stake ; the un- 
intercourse with her eastern colonies 
themselves would at once be threatened, should 
gn invasion take place.” * 

therefore is a necessity to England’s 





: Tka Valor of Ignorance^ p. 119 
‘^CoLquHouN, Sir Archibald : Russia Against Atdm, page 
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imperial system and naval communication. 
The salient points in the development of British 
sea power have been admirably summarized 
by Arthur Jose. Drawing an analogy between 
the Roman and British Empires he says: “The 
Romans, planting themselves in settlements over 
the lands they subdued, bound these outposts 
of their Empire together with great highroads, 
and guarded the roads with forts at every 
crossing. . . Just so to-day the British Empire 
is bound together with our ocean highways, and 
those ways are guarded from end to end not 
only by the settlements they thread, but the 
military stations and stations that, though they 
have now grown into industrial communities, 
were first and are primarily of military im- 
portance. 

“As usual, we began with no definite plans, 
and it was the French who first taught us the 
strategic value of these intermediate seaports. 
But some of them we had obtained for other 
reasons. St Helena had thus in 1651 become 
our half-way house on the Cape route to India ; 
and Gibraltar was seized in 1734 that we might 
keep free to our trade the gate of the Mediter- 
ranean. Presently the raids of Anson on Spain’s 
South American colonies suggested the utility of 
procuring another half-way house on our warships’ 
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Pacific j and wli^n tli6 Seven Years^ 
er we annexed and partially occupied 
Falkland Islands. But now France, sore 
tlie loss of Canada and India, bethougfht 
tlie reven^^e offered by n privateering* 
rre de course, such as the French navy 

Hiup^ ^ 

!reanis of— and by the way of preparation 
down the harbours from which our East 
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could be most easily attacked. We 
not come so well out of the American War 


as to stop her from proceeding with these plans; 
hut the great war — Revolutionary and Napo- 
was decisive enough to give British 
hlisisters whatever they chose to take. It had 
been long enough, too, to disclose fully the 
whole scheme by which our greatest enemy 
hoped to destroy our Empire. Napoleon harras- 
sed our Indian convoys from the Mauritius ; 
but his hope had been to create for our destruc- 


tion a French route to India, either by Egypt 
and the Red Sea, or, later, by some overland route 
to Persia and the Gulf. On the lines he thus 


made clear, it became our policy to establish a 
cure defence, either making the new roads or 
east blocking their entrances and exits. The 
cy has been carried out spasmodically, it is 
there have been intervals when it seemed 
en, years when it was well-nigh reversed ; 
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but that way tlie current has tended, and its 
results are clear on the map to-day. 

“For these are the great ocean-roads of trade : 
Firstly, those that run east and west across the 
North Atlantic and North Pacific, free along their 
whole length from possible hostile land. On 
these it is as much as we can hope to hold forti- 
fied posts at either end : in the Atlantic our 
British and Canadian ports (and the Bermudas^ 
in the North Pacific Esquimault on Vancouver 
Island and Hong Kong. Secondly, those that 
connect Europe eastwardly with Southern Asia 
—the Cape route, the Red Sea route, and that by 
the Persian Gull We guard our Cape route 
with the watch -ports at Gibraltar and Freetown 
and Simon’s Bay, and the stations at St Helena 
and Ascension (occupied in 1 81 5), while the tiny 
settlement on Tristan da Cunha prevents any 
inimical use of it in anticipation of war. In the 
Indian Ocean Mauritius and its dependencies, 
Rodriguez (1809), the Seychelles (1794), the Cha- 
gos and Amirante groups and their many smaller 
neighbors, prolong our line to Ceylon, and it is 
extended past Further India to North China by 
the Straits Settlements, Eabuan, Hong Kong,, 
and Wei-hai-wei. Gibraltar, Malta (1800), and 
Cyprus (1878), protect the Mediterranean road : 
Aden and Perim (1857) watch the Red Sea mouth 
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is further secured by British protectorates 
over northern Somaliland (1884-6) and Socotra 
(1 1 86* The Persian Gulf is blocked by our sta- 
tion at Bahrein (l 867) well within our agency at 

and our ownership of the Baluchistan 








A third series of trade-routes bring'S to us the 
commerce of South America, from both its eastern 
its western parts? and most of the sailing*- 
that carry Australian wares. On this we 
r'Q no harbour of our own but the Palklands* 
its possible supplanter, the highway that 
soon he opened through the Caribean Sea 
Nicaragua and the tropical Pacific, is well 
for us : though the German flag flies in 
the French over the eastern groups 
Marquesas, Society, and their neighbors— near- 
the other groups are ours, Fiji and Tonga 
Her%’ey, Gilbert and Ellice, and southern 
; watched and counted not only by the 
nen of our new Commonwealth in those seas, 
bv their fellow-islanders of New Zealand, 
still, as Grey taught them to be the 
of a Polynesian cofed eracy under 
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this expansion, India has been the central 
re. As Mr. Jose puts it: “To reach India 

^ Jos®, AethcR: T^e Qrou-th of the E'ni'pire, pp. 394-397. 
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our adventurers threw themselves upon America; 
to g-uard the Indian trade we seized South Africa; 
upon India converge the routes that are dotted 
from end to end with our forts and coaling sta- 
tions. And the struggle for India has been a 
struggle against France. From France we took 
Canada ; just, and only just ahead of France we 
secured Australasia ; it was for fear of France 
that we deprived Holland of the Cape Colony.” 

As pointed out by General Lea, British domi- 
nion consists of one-fourth of the land surface, 
and the suzerainty of the Five Seas. He com- 
ments, “It is over this seventeen-twentieths of the 
world that broods the jealous yet anxious scowl 
of the Saxon race. That British rule should, in 
various degrees of sovereignty, exercise its domi- 
nion over seventeen-twentieths of the world’s 
surface is significant of just that degree of repres- 
sion toward all other nations, their rights and 
expansion by land or b3’’ sea.” * 

It is only necessary to visualize the gain? 
made by the British Empire in Asia and Afric 
and in Pacific waters through the World War i. 
order to appreciate the significance of the follow- 
ing- paragraph by the same authority. 

“It is not so much in the vastness of British 
possessions that are found .conditions provocative 

R Lea, Homur; The Bay of the Saxon, p. 15, 
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?ar as it is in its geograpliical distribution, 
a segregfated sovereignty occupying, as 
Empire, a corner or contiguous por- 
the earth, but forms, on the other hand, a 
e around the entire globe, within which are 
all the other powers of the world ; and 
not one of them can follow their lines of natural 




expansion without, sooner or later, being brought 
into direct contact with the British Dominion.” ^ 


In the opinion of General Eea, there are but 
three countries that possess pre-eminent strate- 
gic positions : The British Islands, the Japanese 

Islands, and India. 

* 


‘The Indian Empire is in the strategic centre 
of the third most important portion of the globe. 
Its influence has had its eflfect upon the European 
mind from the earliest times ; and in the future 


the power of its strategic position as a determi- 
nate factor in world politics will increase with 
each international readjustment.” ^ 

Lord Curzon says: “But her control and 



position is nowhere better seen 


than in the political influence which she exercises 


ver the destinies of her neighbors near and far 
nd the extent to which their fortunes revolve 
pon an Indian axis. The vttdc^cTidcficd of 
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istct/fh the cofittnued 7iattonal existence of Persia, 
the maintainance of Turkish rule at Bagdad^ are 
one cind all dependent ujton Calcutta, dSlay^ the 
radiating circle of her influence overlaps the adjoin- 
ing continents^ and affects alike the fate of the Bos- 
phorus and the destinies of Egypt, Nor is the effect 
Im remarkable ij examined tcpon the eastern side, 

It is from jealousy of India and to impair 

the position which India gives to Britain in the 
Far East, France has again embarked upon an 
Asiatic career, and is advancing from the south- 
east with steps that faithfully correspond with 
those of Russia upon the north-west The heri- 
tage of the Indian Empire has within the last 
ten years made us the land neighbors of China, 
and has multiplied threefold the area of our 
diplomacy at Peking. Even the fortunes of 
remote Korea are in a manner bound up with the 
politics of Hindustan, seeing that it is by the 
same foe (Russia) that, in the last resort, both are 
threatened, and that the tactics which aim at 
appropriation of the smaller units have as their 
ulterior objective the detriment of the greater ; 
such and so supreme is the position enjoyed in 
the Asian continent by the Empire of the Kaiser- 
i-Hind. Towards her, or into her orbit, a centri- 
petal force, which none appears able to resist, 
draws every wandering star. Just as Europe 
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turns upon tiic dismcmbcrmont of ^urkcyj so tlis 

question in Asia turns upon the continued 

y of Hindustan.” 

Curzon, as the Viceroy of India, in a 
delivered in the India Council on March 
, makes it clear that India is the centre of 

British world policies, particularly Asia : 

Indian dominions more directly touch 
of Turkey and in many parts of the Arabian 
peninsula, those of Russia on the Pamirs, those of 
China along the borders of Turkestan, and Yun- 

of France on the upper Mekong. In 
with them the Foreign Department 
m inoia is becoming the Asiatic branch of the 
Foreign in England The geographical posi- 
tion of India will more and more push her into 
the forefront of international politics, she will 
more and more become the strategical frontier of 
the British Empire.” 

While speaking before the London Society of 
Igrims at the Savoy Hotel, Field Marshal Lord 
presiding. Lord Curzon on April 6, 1906, 






when you remember that three out of 
four of these subjects of the king are in 
, that Calcutta, the capital of India, the next 
size to London in the whole British Em- 
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INDIA and THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 

pire, that with the possible exception of China, 
India is the largest and most populous political 
ag-greg-ation in the universe, then I think you 
will begin to realise to what extent the British 
Empire is an Asiatic Empire, and how, if we cut. 
out the Asiatic portion of it, it would infallibly 
dwindle in scale and importance. I sometimes 
like to picture to myself this great Imperial fabric : 
as a huge structure, like some Tennysonian 
Ealace of Art’ of which the foundations are in 
this country [England], where they have been 
laid and must be maintained by British hands, 
but of which the colonies are the pillars and then 
high above all floats the vastness of an Asiatic: 
dome,” 

It is the motive of expansion of the Empire 
of Britain that has caused wars during the past: 
centuries and this motive is threatening the 
world peace to-day. India forms the centre of this 
Imperial system and Britain keeps India under- 
subjection to maintain her dominant imperial 
position all over the world. 

’ “ CuHSiON : Subjects of the Day, p. 38. 
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‘‘Whatever the future may bring* forth to this 

country [England],” Ee vrites, “it cannot fail to 

a matter of capital importance, seeing that the 
of Great Britain, tiough a European, a 
Canadian and Australian, is before all else an 
Asiatic Dominion. We still are, and have it in our 
to remain, the First Power in the East. 
Just as De Tocqueville remarked that the con- 
and government of India are really the 
achievements which have given England her 
in the opinion of the world, so it is the pre- 
stige and the wealth arising from her Asiatic 
position that are the foundation-stones of the 





‘tish Empire. 

1 0 Bessows, Montague .* “History of Foreign Policy of QreatT 
Bntmnf p. 350, 

* 1 CuEZON, Eaei ; Problems of the Far East, p, 414. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS ON THE INDIAN FRONTIER 

Professor Herbert Adams Gibbons, in 
referring* to tlie influence of India upon Eng- 
land’s foreign relations, says, ^^None can under- 
stand ttie foreign policy of Great Britain, wHcli 
has inspired military and diplomatic activities 
from the Napoleonic Wars to the present day, 
wlio does not interpret "wars, diplomatic conflicts, 
treaties and alliances, territorial annexations, 
extensions of protectorates, with the fact of 

India constantly in mind.” 

The advent of Russia on the Indian frontier 
after the French danger had paled and vanished 
is described by Arthur Jose, in a graphic 
manner : ‘and then from the landward, across 
the deserts and the mountain ranges of our 
north-eastern frontier, loomed up the shadow of 
a more gigantic rival, of whom little was 

^ S GriBBONS, Hbebeet Adams : The New of J-sia, p. 4. 
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THE APPROACHES TO 1NDIA~THE SUEZ CAMAL 

British control of the Suez Canal is one of tlit 
cardinal principles of her world policies. This 
policy is based upon the formula of preservatioti 
of the Empire. On the same g-round, when the 
French initiative was aiding the Khedive of 
Egy^t to build the canal, Britain opposed it lest 
it would be controlled by another nation than 
herself. 

“For fifteen years the British Government 
had used its influence at Constantinople to 
prevent the Sultan from sanctioning the project 
(construction of the Suez Canal under French 
influence). In June, 1858, a motion of protest 
was made in the House of Commons. Lord 
Palmerston persisted that the scheme was the 
greatest bubble that was ever imposed upon the 
credulity and simplicity of the people of this 

country [England] ; the public meetings on its 
behalf were got up by a pack of foreign projec- 
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tors ; traffic by railway would always beat traffic 
t)y steamer throug'li the Canal; it Would be a 
step towards the dismemberment of the Turkish 
Jlmpire ; it would tend to dismember our own 
empire by opening* a passage between the Medi- 
terranean and the Indian Ocean, w-hich would be 
at the command of other nations and not at ours. 
Away, then, with such a sacrifice of the interest 
of Great Britain to philanthropic schemes and 
pliilosopliic reveries”* * 

After 1870 the rivalry betw'een ‘Britisli and 
French colonial ambitions centred 
the question of domination in Africa. The inter- 
est of France in the trade with the Levant and 
her protectorate in Algeria made her keenly 
sensitive to anything that related to the iSTorth 
African seaboard. In 1875? Great Britain secured 
a dominant position in this region through the 
purchase of shares in the Suez Canal Company. 
There is no doubt that in this negotiation Disraeli 
had in mind the prospect of uniting India mor^ 
closely to England. 

Gladstone, describing in 1877 the British Gc 
ernmetit’s position in this matter, stated that tl 
first and fundamental proposition 'was the prese. 
vation of British dominion in the East, and ths 


^5 Morley, John: The Life of William Ewart 
Tot I, pp. 691-2. 
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INDIA IN WORLD POLITICS 

this was only less important than the preservation 
of British national independence. Hd:' pointed out 
the following" factors which threatened British 
control of the Mediterranean route to India : “The 
bare possibility of Russia’s obtaining the com- 
mand of the Bosphorus makes it a matter of urgent 
necessity that we should secure our route to India 
••• the route of which we must be masteiSj is the 

route of the Suez Oanal It is held that the 

Canal must be kept open to our ships at all times 

and under all circumstances the command of 

the Canal involves the occupation of the delta of 
the Nile. This is called in some passages, the 

occupation of Egypt.” * * 

In 1880 an English writer, the Hon. Mr. Cow- 
en, in considering the relation of the Suez Canal 
to India, wrote : “The Suez Canal is the link 
which unites our eastern and western empires. 
Through it we not only reach India but onr 
dependencies in the Chinese Seas, our Australian 
colonies, the Mauritius, and the British settlements 
on the east coast of Africa. It is the neck which 
connects the head with the extremities of the 
empire....... We have got the Canal, and in the 

interest of ourselves and the world we will keep 
it free from every one at all hazards. If Russia 

^ ® Gladstone, William E. Aggression on Bgypt and Free- 
in the Bist, Originally published in I9fch Century, 1877. 
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^as to obtain political supremacy on either side 
gj the Bosphorus she -would stop the Canal or 
intercept our way to India by the Euphrates 
valley This position is the key to Europe — 

[' 

and one of its arteries. Its occupation by con-^ 
quering ambitions and despotic power would be 
a danger to Bngland, to Europe and to 
Liberty.” ' 

Dr. GeflFecken says regarding the value of this 
route : “TDhere can be no doubt that India forms 
; theniost vital point in the British Empire beyond 
I the sea; consequently the whole energy of the 
British statesmen ought to be directed, on the one 
land, to securing the north-west frontier threat- 
^ened by Russia, and on the other, to keeping the 
way clear from England to the Peninsula of the 
Ganges. In former times England grasped in a 
masterly way the necessity of obtaining solid 

pillars on which this road is built Down to« 

the cutting of the Isthmus of the Suez, the only 
road to India was that around the Cape.” 

The great naval authority, Admiral Mahan,, 
summarized the strategic value of Egypt to the 
British Empire in the following vrords: “In 
military situation, Egypt approaches an ideal ; for 
to a local concentration offerees, defensive and 

^ ' CowEN ; Foreign Folicy of England^ jp. 9* 

** GtEFFECKEN : The British Emjpir id, ‘p'p* 66*b/. 
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offensive, operative in two directions towar^ 
■'Gibraltar or towards India, it adds several streaj^ 
of supply, so diverse in origin tliat no one iia\\ 

can take position to intercept them all. If 

Mediterranean be blocked, the Red Sea reniaiay 

al-ways the shortest route to India The truJ 

solution for a state already holding Malta anj 
Gibraltar would seem to be to grasp Egypt firtuiJ 
to consolidate local tenure there, and to establij]. 
in India, Australia and the Cape sources of necesi 
sary supply— whether manufactories or depotsJ 
■in ammunitions and stores, against the chance d 
temporary interruption on the side of England.” « 

In the concluding paragraph of his book, 

Sea Road to the East,” A. C. Sargeant writes' 
'"We have approached India from the north-wgj 
by the passages of the Mediterranean and th 
Suez Canal ; and we have seen how our interest 
in the Mediterranean, at first purely Egyptiai 
have become more and more related to the contrc 
of the seaway to India. South-west is the olde 
route by the way of the Atlantic and the Cape, ; 
route still valuable for some purposes. There tb 
control of the route leads us to the occupation oi 
the neighbouring mainland of Africa. Soutl 
east again we reach Australia, either direct!; 
across the ocean, or threading the island group e 

* ^ Mahak, Admiral A. T. ; The Prohlem of Asia, 1900, p. 5 
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Malays; while the Indian Ocean has its own 
ystetn of minor local routes. So we have the 
[nes of traffic from every part of the world con- 
.Qts'ms on the Indian region, with its vast trade 
0.d swarming* population ; the natural junction 
)f all these sea roads, great and small, is Colombo 
close to the mainland of the Peninsula, yet at the 
same time well out in the sea, the centre of con- 
from which India reaches out in every 
direction and dominates the Indian Ocean,” 

In his work, “Seaways of the Empire,” Mr. 
gargeaiit writes: “The Suez Canal is an impor- 
tant factor in the Australian traffic while the 
itiovenient through it to and from the East and 
^South Africa must not be entirely neglected. 
For the rest of the traffic between Europe, the 
Indian Ocean and the whole seaboard of Eastern 
Asia, the Canal is the only route which we need 
consider.” * ^ 

The important relation of the Canal as the 
link between Europe and Asia is beyond doubt. 
TUe master of that route is to a large extent 
master of the political relations between Europe 
and Asia. Thus it is that to-day Great Britain 
is a great Asiatic powder. The rise of nationalist 

60 Sargeant, a. C. : Sea Mood to the Easft p* 115. 

6^ Sargeant, a, C. : Seaways of the Empire, p. 4o. 
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sentiment in Eg'ypt has affected Great Britaij^s^ 
tenure (in Egypt)) which she consolidated 
1 882, but to-day, while she is willing to mal^^ 

concessions to Egypt, she is determined to 
control of the Canal, for purposes of imperial 
communication, and to safeguard India. j 

The occupation of Egypt gives a vivi^' 
illustration of the fact that all political parti^ 
—liberals, conservatives, radicals — are in accoi-,j 
to extend British imperialism. 

" because Egypt was on the road to Indi^ 

British statesmen were bound to recognize the 
special claims of Egypt upon their attention^ 
and care. If Tory imperialism first bought his 
shares in the Suez Canal Company from thei 
Khedive, it was liberals of the type of Lord] 
Granville and Gladstone who found themselves! 
compelled most reluctantly to maintain g 
virtual protectorate over Egypt. There is 

here no ground for party recriminations 

But since an Egypt secure from domestic or 
foreign intrigue was a necessity for Britisli 
India, British statesmen proceeded gloomily 
and reluctantly with their inevitable work.” 

Blunt in his “§ecret History of the Occupa- 
tion of Egypt’’ and in his “Diaries” has proved 
beyond doubt that Britain wanted to control 

6 a H, E. Egerton : British Foreign Policy in Furoipe, f. 361 
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^Tpt for her world imperialism centred in 
Kstablishment of British protectorate 
_ ^gypt sanctioned by the Treaty of Versailles 
‘**3 particularly the United States of America 
^*^5 the natural outcome of the British tradi- 
%ixaX policy of expansion in violation of agree- 
\fits,' if that be the interest of Great Britain 

to 

•Bo pacify the Eg-yptian people in their rev 
o-ainst Britain, she has made concessions, 
gut Egyptian independence, under the present 
situation, is a myth. Britain controls under 
pxesent arrangement the finance, arm^ 
foreign relations of Egypt Egypt will never 
secure her true independence, and Britain will 
ttse the might of her empire against Egypt to 
keep her within the fold, as long as India re- 
mains a part of the British Empire. Thus the 
fate of Egypt is inseparably connected with 
that of India. Any movement that loosens the 
hold of Britain in India is a direct aid to Egypt, 
and the Egyptian nationalists of the Zaglul 
Pasha type fully realize it ; and thus^ 
promise complete co-operation with India on 
the national basis and not on a religious basis. 
India should help Egypt to be free because 
India has helped Britain to subject Egypt, and 
even to-day Indian soldiers are. in Egypt to 
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preserve British interests there ; but let this 
understood, that Indo-Egyptian understanding 
is not, and must under no circumstances be, 
based on religious fanaticism or co-operation 
of Indians as love for Islam. 
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THE APPROACHES TO INDIA— THE PERSIAN GULF 


No better statement of British policv 

AT W 

Persia can be made than that contained in 
[despatch from the Government of India to 
Secretary of State for India, in Council, 
September, 1899. “ The strategical inter- 

ests of Great Britain in Persia arise from 
conditions with which India is most intimately 
concerned. Tong before the boundaries of 
British India extended to their present limits 
or before Russia had become a great Central 
Asian Power approaching or impinging upon 
many points on the Indian frontiers, the fortunes 
of Persia, though at that time not a conter- 
minous country, had become a matter of \ 
concern to the British dominion in India. In 
the early years of the present century, when 
ambitions of France were the main sources 
apprehension, it was through Persia that a 
at British superemacy was expected to be 

T9 
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preserve British interests there ; but let this 
understood, that Indo-Egyptian understanding 
is not, and must under no circumstances 
based on religious fanaticism or co-operatioj^ 
of Indians as love for Islam. 
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No better statement of Britisli polic\ 

Jk» 

Persia can be made than that contained 
despatch from the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State for India, in Council 

September, 1899. ** The strateg 

^sts of Great Britain in Persia arise 
conditions with, which India is most intimateh 
concerned. Long before the boundaries 
^British India extended to their present 
or before Russia had become a great 
Asian Power approaching or impinging 
many points on the Indian frontiers, the 
of Persia, though at that time not a 
. minous country, had become a matter 
concern to the British dominion in India 
the early years of the present century, ^ 
ambitions of France were the main sources 
apprehension, it was through Persia that a 
at British superemacy was expected to be 
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and that an invasion of India was plant^^^ 
The same idea has reappeared at interv^j^ 
since. Now that the boundaries of Afg-lianist^^j 
which have been demarcated and g*uarant^^ 
by Great Britain, march for many liundt^^j^ 
of miles with those of Persia ; that Per^j^^^ 
territory is also conterinlnous for hundreds 
miles with Baluchistan, a state under a British 
protectorate and in large measure actu^^^, 
administered by the officers of the Goveriiux^jj^ 
of India ; and that the sea, that washes 
southern coasts of Persia is one in which, hot]^ 
from its proximity to the Indian Ocean and as 
a result of the exertions of the past century 
Indian interests and influence have becottu 
supreme — it is clear that Persia has assumed a 
strategical importance, in relation to Britisl 
India, which might not be serious were tlu 
resources or the designs of that country itsel 
alone to be considered ; wliich is indisputably 
great, when it is remembered that closely press 
ing upon Persia and Afghanistan is the ever 
growing momentum of a power whose interests 
in Asia are not always in accord with our own, 
and that the Persian Gulf is beginning- to 
attract the interest of the other and sometimes 
rival nations. These conditions, however, while 
they indicate the supreme concern which tliose 
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are responsible for the go\ 
Jia cannot fail to feel in the 








jefSia, are nevertheless stifSciently obvious 
ngir g-eneral application to render it 
for us to point out their far more 
[oc^'i rang’C, or to arg’ue that they affect 
^etely the destinies of British dominion 
Tadia) t>ut those of the British Empire— 
whilst it may be presumed that these 
Russian pledg-es for the integrity of 
50 freciuently renewed, are still in existence, 
jfe not of the opinion that they are in 
selves quite sufficient to arrest the 
progress of Russian influence in Persia 
^ave the Persian kingdom or British in 
la it from the erosive agencies that we 
described- Within the limits of nominalh 
existing: integrity and independence 
encroachments upon both these attributes 
possible so that by almost imperceptible d 
they pass into the realm of constitutional ^ 
where they continue to provide an exercise 
the speculations of the jurists long after 
have been contemptuously ignored by st 

men Neither will it be overlooked^- 

Lfajesty^s Grovernment, that, while 
engagement with .Russia might 
Power from obtaining control o\er 
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and Southern Persia and in that way reach thi 
Persian Gulf, it would not for one niomeBi 
retard, might, on the contrary, accelerate, he 

advance to the same objective through Mesopc 

tamia by way of Bagdad We shoulij 

strongly deprecate the political rivalry of anj; 
European Power in the neighbourhood of th 
Persian Gulf, even though such a situation, 
while fraught with constant annoyance, migil 
not, as in the case of Russia, constitute a poi 
tive menace to the Indian Empire.” 

Valentine Chirol, in the preface to his 
valuable work, **The Middle Eastern Question 
or Some Political Problems of Indian Defence, 
relates that he was impressed whil 
journeying through Persia in 1902 — ^3, with ft 
rapidity with which events were moving in ft 
“immutable East” “Under the impact c 
western forces,” he writes, “the disintegration ol 
Asia is proceeding apace, and new conditions' 
are being evolved which, within a period per- 
haps no longer very remote, will seriously affect 
and both directly and indirectly the position 

of our Indian Empire.” ' ' 

... ' 

6 » British Blue Book^ Persia, No. 1, 1908. 

€4 Chibol, Valentins : The Middle Question o 

Some Political Problems of Indian Defence, p. 5. 
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Throug'lioiit the nineteenth centtir^' 
ad a threefold, interest for England 

O 'jf 

lie intrinsic importance of her position as 
isiatic power, to her potentiality as a \ 
illy in case of attack agrainst India 
falue of the Persian trade, which ■was 
an Ang-lo-Indian trade, and therefore i 
connected with interests of 
Persia dominated geographically 
East,” those regions in Asia which 
itlie borders of India or command 

j . 

1 

ches to India. Chirol, in commenting 
Middle Eastern Question said that it is itself 
mly a part of a much larger 
^hlch the future of Asia 
continuation of the same question wi 
we have long been familiar in 
It is closely connected with 
idevelopment of international 
IFar East. It is the outcome of that constant 
{projection of European forces- 
cial, and military — into Asia, 
but steadily transf ormin g all 
ithat enabled us to achieve, and 
;as the masters of India, a position 

f- ’ 

leled ascendency in the Asiatic Continent 
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6 » OHiRor, YAI.ENTINE ; TAe Middle 
Some jPolitical Problems of Indian Hefence^ p. 5 
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Referring to Russia’s influence in 
Chirol writes at this period (1903) : That 

there is room for two of the greatest 
powers to fulfil their peaceful mission in 
competition, or whether their rivalry 1 ^^^ 
ultimately degenerate into a struggle for 
sive mastery.” " 

He comments further : ‘But it is necsssajj 
also to recognize that the extension oj jjg 
[Russia’s] power has already seriously affecte 
the position of our Indian Empire, and that it 
further extension might have still graver result 
Without going back further than the last twii 
decades, it is obviously the rapid growth ^ 
Russia’s power in Asia which has alone corupeli 
ed India to carry out a vast and costly scheme o 
defensive armaments on her north-west iroi 

tier.” . ' 

The solution advanced by Sir Valeri tin 
Chirol is as follows : “To restore the balance o 
power in Persia is a practical policy and it i 
not yet too late to prosecute it with sncces 
But it can be prosecuted with success only b 

concentrating our efforts within well define! 

! 

i 

Ibid., p. 18. 

6 7 Ibid,, p, 290. 
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Our commercial and political base i 

Persian Gulf. Both politically and commer- 
cially it is of the utmost urg-ency that ’we 
nen up roads from our base into the 

0 . 0 ^* - • 

In his concluding chapter, this keen 

g£ Eastern affairs asks, “How is the position 

,,vere able to acquire, and have hitherto 

* ^sia, by our control of the sea to b« 
jflder new conditions, in which land-pourer is 
tending to become a factor only less essential 
its retention than sea-power ? India is, 
must remain, the key of that position 
than that ; it has grown to be, if not the comer 
fstone of the British Empire, at least one 

chief bases of its security.” “ ^ 

Advocating a vigorous policy in 
the protection of British interests in 
says; “Within the regions where -we have 
very important material interests to g 

where the ascendency of a great m 
need not immediately or appreciably react 

the safety of India, we are certain 
upon to be more Persian than the Persians^ 
adopt an attitude of gratuitous 

OHiEOTi, pp. 304-5, 

^9 Ibid., p. 894. 
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Russia. But in tlie east and south of 
there are regions in which the presence of Ru^^j 
or, for the matter of that, if it were conceiva.h\^ 
the presence of any other foreign military po\^^^‘l 
would inevitably constitute a grave poten^.^ 
menace to the peace and security of India-.., jJ 
Russia proved as reasonable as her champiQ^^ 
anticipate, a big step would have been taW^ 
towards removing tlie atmosphere of suspiej^^ 
which, on both sides, at present vitiates 
relations with her— The worst of all policies jg 
the policy of drift, for those who take refuge 
invariably end by being its dupes. In Cliitia it , 
led us into a mass of embarrassments fi'om 
we have not yet extricated ourselves, even withj 
the help of the Japanese alliance. Where, as Jq 
S outhern and Eastern Persia, the security of 
India is concerned it might well land us in a 
national catastrophe.” 

On May 5,1903, Eord Lansdowne made the 
following declaration: “We, His Majesty’s 
Government should regard the establishment 
of a naval base or of a fortified port in tlie Persian 
Gulf by another Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, which we should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal.’’ T'his 

Chibol, Xiid., p. 308. 
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policy lias been confirmed by Sir 
ood later British Foreign Ministers.” 

'The British policy towards the Persian 
has been to make it a British lake : 

“The disadvantages to Britain in 
Iliissian absorption of Persia are obvious 
^ould be menaced at the weakest 
frontier. British trade in Persia — and 
the whole of the carrying trade is 
British flag — would suffer extinction 
British line of sea communications 
overland route would be threatened 
blishment of a Russian naval base 
presence of the Russian ships in the 
It is indispensable that Britai 

control of the Gulf The impos 

England’s opposing Russia in 
any degree of success, and the 
tance to England of the command o 
Gulf, are now acknowledged. The 
is, and should remain a British lake. 

One authority, writing in this same 
ferred to regard the whole of Persia as 
sphere of influence. He points out 
fact the whole of Persia would be, 

7 X India Year JBooTc {1921)* 

OoiiQ,UHOTJN, Sir AbchibabD; Russia 
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speaking, in the British net, as far as textile 
manufacturing was concerned, if a British rail- 
way were only pushed as far north as Hamadan 
and Teheran. “The whole aim and object^ of our 
policy in Persia first and last should be railways. 
Russia may have all the political prestige she 
wants as long as we control the railways from 

the Gulf to Teheran.” ’ * 

In 1907, the Anglo-Russian treaty was made, 

which divided Persia into three zones, the North 

being apportioned to Russia, and the South to 

England, leaving Persia a strip of arid territory 

in the centre. 

He further adds that, if necessary, Persia be 
partitioned ; 

•‘Whatever form the future railway system of 
Persia may take, it is almost a matter of course 
that the great plateau will be connected with 
the Gulf and the Indian Ocean by lines running^ 

at right angles to the coast All railways in 

Lower Persia must be controlled by Great 
Britain provided always that the Shah’s Govern- 
ment is unable to cope with the task. If this 
means partition of Persia, then Persia must be 
divided, unless we are to allow Russia to 
dominate the whole of the kingdom,” 

^ ^ Whigham, J, H : The Persian Prohlern^ p. 392. 

IBID., p. 68. 
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Tlie Anglo-Russian Convention of 
tried the disputes of these nations in 
'ghanistan, and. Tibet, the three 
itish India. Professor Seymour 
ms up the causes which led up to this re\ 
,lof the century-old enmity between 
id England into amity and co-operation, 
idden and surprising reconciliation of 
ritain and Russia was chiefly 
le attitude of each nation towards 
Ireat Britain was consnmed with fear of 
conomic development of that nation anc 
ieved herself threatend directly 1 1^5 

lolicy ; the same factors that had 
reconciliation with France made an 
iag with Russia. Russia, on the 
after seeing her dream of Far Eastern 
tion shattered, was not grateful to 
who was largely responsible for the 
policy of Russia in China and 
Furthermore, the activity of Russia, 
the Far East, must inevitably be turned 
the Balkans and Constantinople, and m 
quarter Russian ambitions conflicted 
Germany’s purpose of controlling a 
territory extending from the North 

Ch^bi-es : The diplomatic B<ichsrou.nd 

War, 18^0-1914, p. 160. 
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Germany’s growing strength as a maritime 
•power had already caused apprehension in 
British minds. The words that Chatham applied 
'to France, were remembered and applied to 
-Germany. “Our first duty is to see that Franco 
-does not become a naval, commercial and 
■colonial power.” With the development ol 
•Germany as a world power, menacing tk 
maritime empire of Great Britain, the policy 
which had heretofore been directed towards 
France and Russia, was applied to Germany. 
Ang-lo-Russian and Anglo-French relations 
were adjusted, the latter by the Entente Cordiale 
^of 1904, and the former through the Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1907, which if turn be- 
came the medium through which the Triple 
Entente was built up. Concurrently with this 
diplomatic revolution was carried out the policy 
<of the encirclement of Germany, until in 1 914 
the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente faced 
the issue on the field of battle. Not least among 
the causes leading to this conflict was tlie 
'•question of the Bagdad Railway, or the land 
:route to India. 
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THE BRITISH POLlCy TO'W'ARDS THE 
GULF AND THE BERLIN-BAGDAD RAILWAY 

'Tlie significance of Anglo-German rivalry 
nrhicli culminated in the World War vras fore- 
seen as early as 1903 by that astute vrriter on 
Eastern affairs, Valentine Chirol. Under 
general heading of “The Balance of 
lie refers to the effect on Britain’s imperial 
ests of the advent of Germany in 
called attention to the fact that it was 
British commercial supremacy that w 

challenged if other nations once gainM a 

hold in the Persian Gulf. He said 
balance of naval and military power in 
of Asia would inevitably be affects ' 
should have no J apan upon whom we 
to redress it in our favour.” This 
Japan obviously refers to the Ang 
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international politics the idea that we could 
rely upon the appearance of Germany on the 
scene to act as a counterpoise to Russia must 
seem quite as futile as that Russia’s policy of 
expansion in Asia ban be arrested by graceful 
concessions. India would be for the first time 
upwards of a century, exposed to attack from 
a naval base within close proximity to her shores 
and that is a danger against which she could 
be protected so long as we preserve our com- 
mand of the sea, it would mean an additional 
task for our navy and involve a substantial 
increase of the naval force permanently stationed 
in our Indian waters,” ' ® 

A land-route, a rail-road from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Persian Gulf under the British con- 
trol would be a great asset to British imperial 
interests. This fact was not ignored by the 
British statesmen. In fact, the British Govern- 
ment was the first to consider the land route to 

Asia as the French Government was the first 
to encourage the Suez Canal project 

“Early in the seventies (1870 ^ a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons already had 
occasion to examine an English project for the 

Ar mi 

construction of a railroad to Asia Minor which 
was to run from Alexandretta via Aleppo to 

^ s Ceikol, p. 262 . 
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Koweit ; thus connecting the 
corner oi the hXed.iteirrcLne3.n with 
Gulf. Expert evidence taken at 
showed that this line would render 
service to the British Empire as a 
more expeditious route to India and as 
access to the untold mineral and 

wealth.” ’ ' 

It is interesting to note that Sir 
Chirol quotes the American naval 
Admiral Mahan, with the greatest 
Admiral Mahan had pointed out 
Britain was more than intimately concerned 
the fortunes of Turkey and Persia. He ’ 
down three conditions of Britain’s 
Asia, conditions “deep struck and closeh 
twined in the soil of a past history, 
her security in India, which would be i _ 
affected by an adverse change in political 

trol of the Gulf; secondly, the safety of 

f'r.-mmercial and mill*''" 
great sea-route, commercial a 

India and the Farther East, on which 

shipping is still actually the chief travel 

. though with a notable diminution that demai.^ 

national attention ; and, thirdly, the economic 

and commercial welfare of India, which can 








» 7 Marti, Oscar A. : Anglo-German. Rivalry as 
Great War p. 66. 
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politically only tliroiigli the Empire, a depen- 
dence which greatly enhances obligation. The 
control of the Persian, Gulf by a foreign state 
of considerable naval potentiality, a fleet in 
being there based upon a strong military port, 
would reproduce the relations of Cadiz, Gibral- 
tar, and Malta to the Mediterranean. It would 
flank all the routes to the P'arther East, to India, 
and to Australia, the last two actually internal 
to the Empire regarded as a political system ; 
and although at present Great Britain iinques* 
tionably would check such a fleet, so placed, 
by a division €>f her own, it might well require 
a detachment large enough to ajEFect seriously 
the general strength of her naval position.’’ ' * 

The position of the British Government was 
clearly defined on May, 1 903, when Eord Lands- 
downe declared that * we [ z’ e., His Majesty’s 
Government ] should regard the establishment 
of a naval base or of a fortified port in tlie 
Persian Gulf by any other power as a very grave 
menace to British interests which we should 

certainly resist with all the means at our dis- 
posal.” 

In 1888 a railway concession in Asia minor 
had been granted to a group of Germans, backed 
by the Deutsche Bank. The first concession 

Chirol, p. 264. 
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was follo'wed by anotber 
the railway to Elonia. After the second 
of Kaiser 'Wilhelm II to Constantinople ii 
mother concession was granted in 1899 by tb 
Ottoman Government which contemplated 
extension of the railway from Konia to 
Persian Gulf. The German hnanciers 
to the Tarhish Government for a 
' was granted in 1903, thus creating the 
; Railway Company. The only pra^" 
ninus was at Koweit, on the ^ Persian 
899 Colonel Meade, the British resident 
Persian Gulf, signed with the Sheik of K 
a secret convention which assured to 
“special protection” if he would make 
cession of territory without the ki 
aad consent of the British Government 
a German mission appeared at Kowei^ ^ 
to arrange the concession for the terminus 
were refused. In 1901, a Turkish vess 
seat to Koweit to enforce the 
Sublime Porte, but British warsh p 

blue-3ackets upheld the independence 

^°pSling in obtaining the Persian Gulf ter- 
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minus, Germany finally securea 
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“We liave always demanded the control 
instruction of tlie line south of 
tannot content ourselves witli less. 

;an exist that the railway will be built 
fhether England and Russia take a part 
nd from this point of view England 
serious consideration to thie present 
the Gwinner proposals. But before 

can be done in the matter Grey 

f. 

like to have Russia’s opinion. There 

¥ 

;ason which makes the question of 
ector of the railway a most urgent 
'urkish Government is starting irrigation 
,outh of Bagdad, and it is probable that 
will cease to be navigable owing to lack 
The river-transport of Anglo-Indian 
which has been in British hands for 
fifty years, would thus be utterly 
lany possibility of substitute 

is built” . 

That the projected railway and the 
of an Anglo-German agreement was v 
some apprehension by France is e\ 
the following letter from the Russian 
at Constantinople to Iswolsky dated 
1909 : “The English communications 

a 5 Dk Siebert and Schrsinbb : 

World, 508. 
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1 

a painful impression on the Paris Cabinet. One 
naturally concedes England s fair behaviom 
in this matter and that she has kept her promisi 
to consider, together with France and Russia^ 
a possible understanding with Germany con. 
cerning the Bagdad Railway, ^ But one can red! 
between the lines of the English communication 
that England is very desirous of accepting the 
German proposals, although the latter are not 
at all in keeping with French interests an^ 

hardly do justice to ours. 

“According to the contents^ the projected 

treaty is of the greatest importance ; it is eqni 

valent to the partition of Turkey into a British 

and a German sphere of interest ; EnglandJ 

granting Germany freedom of action in TLurkoyl 

in Europe and in Asia Minor, and claiming suchl 

for herself only in the Turkish territories in tlie 

vicinity of the Persian Gulf. 

“The French Ambassador is of the opiniosl 

that England is more and more concentrating 
all her energies on the domination of the roads 
leading to India — the Persian Gulf and 
Indian Plains— and England appears to be less 
and less interested in Constantinople and thej 
Turkish problems proper. The London Cabinet 
has safeguarded itself by its conventions 'with 
Russia against an extension of Russian in- 
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uence in. tlie Persian 
reaty with Germany 
overeignty in the Persian Gulf, 
hen attempt to free herself in Egyp 
ibligations to obtain Turkey^’s 
certain political and financial matterSs and 
once this end is attained, England wi 

take an active part in the other questions 

_ ^ 

In 1910 discussion of the 
ween Britain and Russia centred 
possibility of linking up the Russian 
railways in persia. Phe Russian 
at Eoridon reported to Sazonoffj 
15, 1910, as follows : “Even if 
invasion of India by Russia has 
yet too close a connection of 
way with the Indian railvrays 
creates no inconsiderable difficulties 
gical main line, beginning in 

thus exist : this circumstance 
into serious consideration nowadays 

appears to be awakening everywhere 

Apparently in 1914 Britain was stilisu^pj 

dous of Russia’s position in 
wrote to tbe Russian c- 
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Russia. But in the east and south of PersijI 
there are regions in which the presence of R.iissi^ 

or, for the matter of that, if it were conceivably 

the presence of any other foreign military power 
would inevitably constitute a grave potential 
menace to the peace and security of India.---! 
Russia proved as reasonable as her champions 
anticipate, a big step would have been taken 
towards removing the atmosphere of suspicion 
which, on both sides, at present vitiates our 

relations with her The worst of all policies is 

the policy of drift, for those who take refuge in it 
invariably end by being its dupes. In China it 
led us into a mass of embarrassments from which 
we have not yet extricated ourselves, even with 
the help of the Japanese alliance. Where, as in 
Southern and Eastern Persia, the security ol; 
India is concerned it might well land us in a 
national catastrophe.” 

On May 5, 1903, Lord Lansdowne nrade tlie 
following declaration : “We, His Majesty's 
Government should regard the establishment 
of a naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by another Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, which we should certainly 
resist with all tlie means at our disposal.” This 

fo Ohiroi, p. 308. 
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policy has been confirmed by Sir Edward Grey 
and later British Foreign Ministers” 

The British policy towards the Persian 
has been to make it a British lake : 

“The disadvantages to Britain in allowing a 
Russian absorption of Persia are obvious, 
would be menaced at the weakest point 
frontier. British trade in Persia — and 
the whole of the carrying trade is under 
British flag — would suffer extinction, and 
British line of sea communications and the 
overland route would be threatened by the esta- 
blishment of a Russian naval base, and the 
presence of the Russian ships in the Persian Gult 
It is indispensable that Britain should retain 

control of the Gulf The imi 

England’s opposing Russia in the North wi 
any degree of success, and the supreme impor- 
tance to England of the command of the Persian 
Gulf, are now acknowledged. The Persian Gulf 
is, and should remain a British lake 

One authority, writing in this same year, pre- 
ferred to regard the whole of Persia as the British 
sphere of influence. He points out that in actual 
fact the whole of Persia would be, commercially 

71 Year JBooh {1921), 
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^3 CoXjQXJHOTJN, Sir Aecb[iba.14I> ; Russta Aga-iTist Indio. 
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speaking, in the British net, as far as textile 
manufacturing was concerned, if a British rail- 
way were only pushed as far north as Hamadan 
and Teheran. “The whole aim and object^ of our 
policy in Persia first and last should be railways. 
Russia may have all the political prestige she 
wants as long as we control the railways from 

the Gulf to Teheran.” ' * 

In 1907, the Anglo-Russian treaty was made, 

which divided Persia into three zones, the North 

being apportioned to Russia, and the South to 

England, leaving Persia a strip of arid territory 

in the centre. 

He further adds that, if necessary, Persia be 

partitioned ; 

•‘Whatever form the future railway system of 
Persia may take, it is almost a matter of course 
that the great plateau will be connected w'ith 
the Gulf and the Indian Ocean by lines running 

at right angles to the coast All railways in 

Lower Persia must be controlled by Great 
Britain provided always that the Shah’s Govern- 
ment is unable to cope with the task. If this 
means partition of Persia, then Persia must be 
divided, unless we are to allow Russia to 
dominate the whole of the kingdom.” 

Whigham, LH ; The Persian Frohlem, p. 392. 

7 4 IBID., p. 68. 
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Tlie Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 
settled the disputes of these nations in Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Tibet, the three shields of 
British India. Professor Seymour admirably 
sums up the causes which led up to this rever- 
sal of the century-old enmity between Russia 
and England into amity and co-operation. “The 
sudden and surprising- reconciliation of Great 
Britain and Russia was chiefly facilitated by 
the attitude of each nation towards Germany.- 
G-reat Britain was consnmed with fear of the 
economic development of that nation and be- 
lieved herself threatend directly by its world 
policy ; the same factors that had led to her 
reconciliation with France made an understand- 
ing with Russia. Russia, on the other hand, 
after seeing her dream of Far Eastern domina- 
tion shattered, was not grateful to Germany,, 
■who was largely responsible for the aggressive 
policy of Russia in China and Manchuria, 
p-^j-^liermore, the acti"vity of Russia, cheched in 
the Far East, must inevitably be turned towards 
the Balkans and Constantinople, and in this 
quarter Russian ambitions conflicted with 
Germany’s purpose of controlling a sweep of 
territory extending from the North Sea to the 
Persian Gulf.” ’ ^ 

’ s SBYMOOa, CHAStES : The IH^lomatic Background of the 
War, 1870-1914, p. 160. 
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Germany’s growing strength as a mMitime| 
power had already caused apprehension iti 
British minds. The words that Chatham applied 
to France, were remembered and applied to 
Germany. “Our first duty is to see that France 
‘does not become a naval, commercial and 
colonial power.” With the development o[ 
•Germany as a world power, menacing the 
maritime empire of Great Britain, the policy 
which had heretofore been directed towards 
France and Russia, was applied to Germany, 
Ansrlo-Russian and Anglo-French relations 
•were adjusted, the latter by the Entente Cordialei 
-of 1904, and the former through the Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1907, which if turn be- 
came the medium through which the Triple 
Entente was built up. Concurrently with this 
diplomatic revolution was carried out the policy 
■of the encirclement of Germany, until in 1 914 
the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente faced 
the issue on the field of battle. Not least among 
the causes leading to this conflict was the 
.question of the Bagdad Railway, or the land 

iroute to India. 
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THE BRITISH POLIQiJ TOWARDS THE PERSIAN 
GULF AND THE BERLIN-BAGDAD RAILWAY 


The significance of Anglo-German rivalry 
which culminated in the World War was fore- 
seen as early as 1903 by that astute writer on 
Eastern affairs, Valentine Chirol. Under the 


general heading of '"The Balance of Power, 
he refers to the effect on Britain’s imperial inter- 
ests of the advent of Germany in Asia. He 
called attention to the fact that it was not only 
British commercial supremacy that would be 
challenged if other nations once gained a foot- 
hold in the Persian Gulf. He said : “The whole 
balance of naval and military power in this part 
of Asia would inevitably be affected, and we 

should have no Japan upon whom we could call 

to redress it in our favour.” This mention of 
Japan obviously refers to the Anglo-J^anese 
agreement of 1902. He continues : To any 
one who is at all intimately acquainted wi 
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international politics the idea that we could 
rely upon the appearance of Germany on the 
scene to 3 .ct ,3.s , 3. counterpoise to Russia ixitist 
seem quite as futile as that Russia’s policy of 
expansion in Asia ban be arrested by graceful 
concessions. India would be for the first time 
upwards of a century, exposed to attack from 
a naval base within close proximity to her shores 
and that is a danger against which she could 
be protected so long as we preserve our com- 
mand of the sea, it wotild mean an additional 
task for our navy and involve a substantia] 
increase of the naval force permanently stationed 
in our Indian waters.” ^ ® 

A land-route, a rail-road from the Medi terra- 
nean to the Persian Gulf under the British cem- ! 
trol would be a great asset to British imperial 
interests. This fact was not ignored by the 
British statesmen. In fact, the British Govern- 
ment was the first to consider the land route to 

Asia as the French Government was the first 
to encourage the Suez Canal project. 

“Early in the seventies (1870 » a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons already had 
occasion to examine an English project for the 
construction of a railroad to Asia Minor which 
was to run from Alexandretta via Aleppo to 

’ ' Cbikol, p. 262. 
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Koweit ; thus connecting' the north-eastern 

the hiediterranean Y^ith the i^ersian 
Gulf. Expert evidence taken at that time 
showed that this line would render enormous 

to the Sntish Eimpire as a second and 
more expeditious route to India and as opening 
access to the untold mineral and agricultural 

wealth.” " 

It is interesting to note that Sir Valentine 
Chirol quotes the American naval t ^ j 


Admiral Mahan, with the greatest respect 
Admiral Mahan had pointed out that Great 
Britain was more than intimatel'y concerned in 
the fortunes of Turkey and Persia. He laid 
down three conditions of Britain’s future in 
Asia, conditions “deep struck and closely inter- 
twined in the soil of a past history.” “First, 
her security in India, which would be materially 
affected by an adverse change in political con- 
trol of the Gulf ; secondly, the safety of the 
areat sea-route, commercial and military, to 
India and the Farther East, on which Bntish 
shipping is still actually the chief traveller, 
thono-h with a notable diminution that demands 
national attention ; and, thirdly, the economic 
and commercial welfare of India, which can act 


7 7 Maeti, 0 scab a. 

Qreat War p. 66. 
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politically only through the Empire, a depen- 
deuce which greatly enhances obligation. Tlis 
control of the Persian, Gulf by a foreign state 
of considerable naval potentiality, a fleet in 
being there based upon a strong military port, 
would reproduce the relations of Cadiz, Gibral- 

^ JL 

tar, and Malta to the Mediterranean. It would 
flank all the routes to the Farther East, to India, 
and to Australia, the last two actually internal 
to the Empire regarded as a political system ; 
and although at present Great Britain unques- 
tionably would check such a fleet, so placed, 
by a division ©f her own, it might well require 

mf 

a detachment large enough to affect seriously 
the general strength of her naval position.’^ ' ** 
The position of the British Government was 
clearly defined on May, 1903, when Lord Lands- 
downe declared that [ z'. His Majesty’s 
Government ] should regard the establishment 
of a naval base or of a fortified port in the 
Persian Gulf by any other power as a very grave 
menace to British interests which we should 
certainly resist with all the means at our dis- 
posal.” 

In 1888 a railway concession in Asia minor 
had been granted to a group of Germans, backed 
by the Deutsche Bank. The first concession 

Chiroe, p. 264. 
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JEol.lo'WG^i by smotlicr wliicli extended 
;lie rail wsiy to Konia. After the second visit 
3 f Klaiser V^ilb^liR II to Constantinople in 1898}, 
motlier concession was granted in 1899 by tbe 
Ottoman Government which contemplated the 
extension of the railway- from Konia to tiie- 
Persian GnlL The German financiers applied 
to the Turkish Government for a firman^ which, 
was granted in 1903, thus creating the Bagdad 
Railway Company. The only practical ter- 
minus was at Koweit, on the Persian Gnl m 
1899 Colonel Meade, the British resident of the- 
Persian Gulf, signed with the Sheik of Koweit. 
a secret convention which assured to him 
“special protection” if he would make no con- 
cession of territory without the know-ledge- 
and consent of the British Government _ '^ken 
a German mission appeared at Koweit in 1900,.. 
to arrange the concession for the terminus they 
were refused. In 1901, a Turkish v^sd wm- 
sent to Koweit to enforce the authonty o 

Sublime Porte, but British warship ^ 

blue-jackets upheld the independence 

Failing in obtaining the Persian Gulf ter- 

fSnall-,, tsecured concessions for 
minus, Germany finally secure 

» 9 Gibboks, Hxbbkbt A.BAMS : The Veto Map of Eaxape, 

pp, 66»66. 
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a branch line from Aleppo to the Mediterranean 
terminating at Alexandretta, and another concesj 
sionfor the construction of a fortified portal 
Alexandretta. This would give Germany 
naval base eight hours from Cyprus and thirtj^ 

six hours from the Suez Canal. ' ° 

In the opinion of Professor Morris J astxov, 

'“The Bagdad Railway was the largest singk 
contributing factor to the World War.” ” * 

The following quotations are taken from tlal 
unique volume, “Entente Diplomacy and Hr 
W orld,” by De Siebert and Schreiner. It is com. 
posed of the diplomatic documents and correspon 
dence of the Imperial Russian Government, 
which the writers believed would repose forever 
in the secret archives of the Government 
concerned. Beyond all doubt they reveal th 
.attitudes of the Imperial Russian and Britisl 
Governments towards the German project of tilt 
Bagdad Railway. This particular interchaiigt 
of correspondence took place in 1909. 
British ambassador at St Petersburg said to 
Tswolsky (Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs); 
“My Government is most desirous of learning the 
.conditions under which the Russian Governmeat 
would take part in the railway north of Bagdad. 

Gibbons, Ibid,, p, 69. 

5^ Jastrow, Morris: The Berlin-^Bagdatl Raitwaj<^. p, Igi 
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“We have always demanded the control and 
construction of the line south of Bagdad and 

y 

cannot content ourselves with less. No doubt 
lean exist that the railway will be built eventually, 
l^hether England and Russia take a part or not ; 
[and from this point of view England must give 
jerious consideration to the present situation and 
the Gwinner proposals. But before anything 
brther can be done in the matter Grey would 
like to have Russia’s opinion. There is one 
reason which makes the question of the southern 
[sector of the railway a most urgent one ; the 
Turkish Government is starting irrigation work 
puth of Bagdad, and it is probable that the rivers 

Iwill cease to be navigable owing to lack of water. 
The river "transport of Anglo-Indian commerce 
%hich has been in British hands for more than 
ifty years, would thus be utterly lost, without 
8iny possibility of substitute until the railway 

is built.” * ® _ 

That tlie oroiected railway and the possibility 

of an Anglo-German agreement ^^as viewed witli 

some apprehension by France is evidenced by 

the following letter from the Russian ambassador 

at Constantinople to Iswolsky dated December 8, 

rlQOQ : “The English communications have made 

S S Dk Sikbebt anb Schekinee : Entente and the 

World, p. SOS, 
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a painful impression on the Paris Cabinet. Ont 
naturally concedes England’s fair behaviou.| 
in this matter and that she has kept her promise 
to consider, together with France and Russia,' 
a possible understanding with Germany con-' 
cerning the Bagdad Railway. But one can real 
between the lines of the English communicatiouj 
that England is very desirous of accepting the 
German proposals, although the latter are not 
at all in keeping with French interests ani 

hardly do justice to ours. . „ 

“According to die contents, the projected' 

treaty is of the greatest importance; it is equi- 

vlnt to the partition of Turkey into a BritislJ 
and a German sphere of interest England 
granting Germany freedom of action in T'urkej| 
in Europe and in Asia Minor, and claiming sud 
for herself only in the Turkish territories in th 

vicinity of the Persian Gulf. _ 

“The French Ambassador is of the opinioi| 
that England is more and more concentratinj 
all her energies on the domination of tlie roads 
leading to India— the Persian Gulf and th( 
Indian Plains— and England appears to be less 
and less interested in Constantinople and _the 
Turkish problems proper. The London Cabinet 
has safeguarded itself by its conventions witi 
Russia against an extension of Russian in 
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fluence in tlie Persian Gulf. The projected 
treaty with Germany completes England’s 
sovereignty in the Persian Gulf. England -will 
then attempt to free herself in Egypt from the 
obligations to obtain Turkey’s sanction in 
certain political and financial matters, and 
once this end is attained, England will no longer 
take an active part in the other questions.--” ' " 

In 1 9 1 0 discussion of the Bagdad Railway be- 
tween Britain and Russia centred around the 
possibility of linking up the Russian and Indian 
railwrays in persia. T?he Russian ambassador 
at Eondon reported to Sazonoff, on December 
15, 1910, as follows : “Even if the fear of an 
invasion of India by Russia has now vanished, 
-j-QQ close a connecbon of the Bagdad Rail- 
way with the Indian railways through Persia 
creates no inconsiderable difficulties. A strate- 
gical main line, beginning in Turkey, would 
thus exist : this circumstance must be taken 
serious consideration nowadays when Islam 
appears to be awakening everywhere. 

Apparently in 1914 Britain was still suspi- 
cious of Russia’s position in Persia. Sazonoff 
-(j^rote to the Russian ambassador at Eondon 

« De Siebert and Schreiner, p. x 

& 4- De Siebert and Schreiner, p. 526^ 
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oti June 25, 1914, as follows : “ I had anotha 

long conversation, yesterday, with the British 
.ambassador, whose attention I called to th 
serious danger of a cooling of our relations 
to England on account of tlie Persian 
Question. I assured that the perturbatk 
and excitement, which had been noticealli 
of late in England, were most likely to kj 
traced back to the fact that fears as to thi 
position of England in India were once niori 
becoming manifest. Sir George Buchatia 
conceded that my assumption was for the great, 
part correct. In consequence, I once more repea 
edtohira all the arguments which prove ho« 
unfounded all such fears are, and I even hinteii 
that, should it be desired, we could give to th 
British Government, and to public opinion theie 
reassuring declarations in regard to this in tk' 

most decisive form." 

“I have for the present 
these hints; yet it seems to 
that, latter on, in connection witli our furtte 
negotiations, we might propose to England ft 
give h^r a, guarantee of lict Indian possession 
as effective as that given her by Jnpo-ti i 

1902 .” 

On July 2, one month before the otitibtGO 

S s J3 b AND SCHBIfilNSIl, IHcL, P- 732. 




wltl| 

quite x^ossiMc 
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f the World War, the Russian 
^ondon replied to the above 
he following words : “In as much as the 
d India is a consequence of the political entente 
between Russia and Kn gland, it follows that 
Dublic opinion in England, as well as 
Government, in full confidence as to 
tions, have no fears, so long as this entente exists. 
Sliould this entente come to an end, thex 
be a revival of the fear in question...... 

“This does not, however, preclude the 
lity of finding, in connection with 
modifications of our present agreements, ; 
formula which would give expression to th 
security of India in a still more direct 
this would merely make our entente still closer. 

It is to be inferred from the general 
this correspondence that the “formula” to he 
sought was a naval convention between 
and Russia, similar to, and concurrent w 
entered into between Britain and France, 
existence of which is admitted in the last 

quoted above, although Sir 
denied the existence of such a convention 
It is evident that Russia and Britain 
the World War made agreements agamst the 
interests of Persia and India. Today 

8 6 DE SIEBEBT and SCHBEINEB, Idid., p. 'JSS. 
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free from Russian control, and Russia is agaM 
British imperialism. Persian people shottW] 

realize that their safety is bound to be metiacei. 

as long as India remains under foreign 
tion. It is not wise either for Persia or India « 
be less alert regarding their national secuf'^^'^ 
depending upon the altruism of Soviet Russia; 
because there can never be a permanent guui^ati 
tee that there will not occur a rapprochena^W ^ 
between Britain and Russia protecting 
mutual interests in Asia and Europe. Indo- » 
sian agreement for defensive purposes is m 
natural thing for the security of these tw 
nations ; and this can only be brought a 
when India and Persia will enjoy fullcontr 
over their destinies as independent nations. 




CHAPTER NINE 



ANGLO-AFGHAH relations and INDIA 

Afghanistan was once an integral part of 
be aSnt Hindu Empires and was then known 

IS the Province of Gandhar^ lies in 

oi Afghanistan in Britisn V ^ 

the fact that it is the on y P ... 
approach to ladia It was 

that India was invaded time and aga n by 

f;nr!<; The Persians Under the leader- 

ship of Darius entered India throu h 

• ^ A rscftsMitshed a satrapy m the Punjab, 
nistan and establisnea a „ ..1,- O-reeks 

At the time of Alexander the Great 

Afo-banistan, and entered the Punjab where th y 
Ai^nanis , . , . . by Chandra Gupta, 

were ultiinately cieieate y t,:ai-r»rv of 

grandfather of Asoka the Great _ T ® „ 

Pathan and Mogul invasions ® intimate 

enterprises of Nadir Shah in India have intimate 
enterpr . r i. :o4-o« Oti the other hand 

relations with Afghanistan. Tn,jia 

Atbar the Great, the Mogul Kmperor o£ India, 
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realizing- the Strategic position of Afghanistan, 
sent his Hindu general, Man Singh, to 
and control it as an integral part of India, 

During the nineteenth century Russian 
expansion in Central Asia threatening British 
control of India created apprehensions among 
the British authorities ; and Afghanistan formed 
the seat of Russian and British intrigues, each 
of these powers anxious to secure 
support against the other. Dord Roberts in his 
‘^Forty-One Years in India’’ points out that at 
times British statesmen, Dord Dalhousie and 
others, thought it wise to remain friendly with 
Afghanistan and to use her against Russia. As 
the situation developed unfavourably for Britain, 
conquest of Afghanistan became the British 
policy. The first Afghan War of 1838 was 
undertaken by the British Government to de|>ose 
Dost Mohammad Khan, the Amir of Afghanistan 
who had thrown heart and soul into the Russo* 
Persian Alliance inimical to British interests. 
Again in 1878, Amir Sher Ali Khan being sus- 
pected of intriguing with Russia, British forces 
attacked Afghanistan and marched to Kabul. On 
the whole, however, the British policy was to 
preserve Afghanistan as a buffer state between 
India and Russia. 

Since then British efforts have been directed 
104 
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^^^kino-the Amir of Afghanistan subsidiary 
with a semblance of independence 
ot^^thing like the Nizam of Hyderabad or at 
^ost^ like the King of Nepal) by giving 
ns-^ciai aid and exercising diplomatic control, 
iritislx conQuest of Baluchis taUj the shutting off 
^ ^ganistan from any sea communication, 
iritait^’s friendly relations with Persia and the 
advance to Central Asia forced Afghani— 
;taHj as a matter of self-interest, to be non-com- 
and apparently friendly to Britain. 

The Anglo-Russian Entente (1907) which was 
io tiecessary to the policy of encirclement of 
jcnnany led to the understanding that Afghani- 
stan and Tibet and Southern Persia would be 
within the British sphere of influence, whereas 
Mongolia .and Manchuria and Northern Persia 
would go to Russia. Article I of the conventions 
regarding Afghanistan reads as follows : 

“Great Britain disclaims any intention of 
clianofing the political position of Afghanistan 
nor to encourage Afghanistan to threaten Russia 
Russia recognizes Afghanistan as outside her 
sphere of influence, and agrees to act in political 
relations with Afghanistan through Great Britain 
and to send no agents to Afghanistan.” 

This Anglo-Russian understanding against; 
Afghan independence was never acknowledged. 
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I 

j 

-as binding by the the Amir of Afghanistan, am 
•It made the Afghans feel that they must protet 
their national independence through close a 
'Operation with other nations. So during tin 
World War Afghan sympathies-were with Turh; 
and the Central Powers and Turko-G-erm® 
military and diplomatic missions were receive 
by the Afghan Government But the Ami 
Habibulla Khan judiciously and persistent) 
Tefused to attack India at the suggestion ij 
■Germany and Turkey because Turkey and Ga 
many were in no position to aid Afghariist 
with military force or arms or ammunitions. ' 
was evident that Afghanistan would not ha\ 
been able to hold her own against British forci 
from India and Baluchistan and the Russij 
forces from Turkestan and Persia. 

Since the conclusion of die World War ai 
the fall of Imperial Russia, Afghanistan’s milih 
and diplomatic position has been consideral 
■strengthened. Soviet Russia’s repudiation oft 
Anglo-Russian Entente, conclusion of Afglia 
Russian pact, and Anglo-Persian misunderstai 
fng made it possible for Afghanistan to tab 
decided stand against Britain, and favour TCurt 
in her struggle against Greece. She also f 
pressed in various ways good-will to the peo| 
■of India in their struggle for independence. 
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In 1919 , alarmed by the Afghan-Russian 
Britain, in violation of the then existing 
between Afghanistan and hersel 
Afghanistan. The adventure was 
and sanguinary because of the bravery 
Afghans. Britain did not hesitate to adopt 
policy of frightfulness and used bombs 
aeroplanes on unfortified cities and villa 
create panic among the Afghan people 
national sympathy was overwhelmingly 
favour of Afghanistan and fearing serious 
lutionary trouble in India, Britain did not 
to Kabul but made an agreement with Afg 

tan. 

The success of Afghanistan in securing allian- 
ces and close friendly understandings with Soviet 
Russia, Persia and I^urhey, and the recognition 

accorded to Afghanistan, as an 
power by Germany, Poland, France and 
European states have forced Britain to give 
the theory of making Afghanistan a dependency. 
Britain therefore had to recognize Afghanistan 
as an independent nation, and signed a treaty on 
November 22, 1921, to that effect Mr. Hirtzell, 
Deputy Under-Secretary of State for India has 

summarized it as follows : , • v 

^‘Satisfactory written assurances having oeen 
given by Afghanistan that Russian Consulates— 

iri7 
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that is, of course propagand a bases — should h 
excluded from the Indo- Afghan frontier, the wa; 
seemed open to fruitful negotiations-.-The two 
governments agreed to respect one another’s 
international and external independence ; to 
recognize boundaries then existent, subject to 
slight readjustment near the Khyber ; to receive 
legations at London and Kabul and consula 
officers at Delhi, Calcutta, Karachi, Bombav 
Kandhar and Jalalabad respectively. Tb 
Afghan Government is allowed to import free ol 
custom duty such material as is required for th 
strengthening of their country. So long as th 
British are assured that the intentions of th( 
Afghans are friendly, this proviso applies to arm: 
and ammunition also. The export of goods ti 
British territory from Afghanistan is permitted 
while separate postal and trade conventions ar( 
to be concluded in future. Further, each part 
undertakes to inform the other of major military 
operations in the vicinity of the border line” ® 

If Afghanistan actively allies herself witt 
external forces” opposed to Britain and aid: 
them in a campaign of invasion of India, Britaii 

S6a -rhe complete text of the treaty with two “schedules 
are to he found as Appendix VII of the British Blue Book : Stah 
ment exhibiting' moral and material progress and condition ( 
India during the year 1921. 
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„ust Aislamstao. po^Me^ombin^ 

tion of France, Russia, Turkey, Persia and 
Aifflianistan and other powers marching towards 
India is haunting British statesinen. The argu- 
ment often heard against the 
India is this. She would not be able to defend 
herself against any such combination mentioned 

tiled for naLnal defence. Britain wishes to 
keep India in subjection at any cost and thus 
she refuses the Indian people the responsibility 
; of national defence, even refuses the equal oppor- 
tunity for military training as sohhers ^d 
officers This British policy is responsible for the 
creation of a school of Indian nationalist who 
would be willing to combine with external forces 

to aid them in invading India, J " ouTS 

S. sLe of them have made extravagant 
statements to the effect that the Indian people 
would be <^lad to have the Amir of Afghanistan 

as ruler onndia in place of British rule 
hut the real fact is that responsible Indian 
nationalists are working for a Federated Republic 
of the United States of India and they have no 
use for any proposition which would lead to even 
a shadow of any foreign control of India. 

Another school of Indian revolutionists loot 
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upon Afghanistan as a strong friendly neighbo™ 
ing power to act as a savior of India. Indo-4 
ghan co-operation will aid in freeing India. Frit 
India will not have to seek any military aid froi 
any quarter, but many other states will have to 
court Indians friendship. In fact, Afghanistan. Avi| 
have to depend upon Indian co-operation ani 
friendship when India becomes free. 

There are others in India who like Hon. Aji 
Khan, advocate the idea of a federation of Sou4 
Asian States from Buima to Suez in close to 
operation with the British Empire. In this plai 
India will form the centre of the federation will 
Afghanistan as an integral part. But these a 
views of a few. Any attempt to develop sncli 
programme may support the 
Spread by such men as Sir Philip Gibbs, tlii 
India is trying to co-operate with all the Mohan 
medan countries of the world against Christia 
Europe. India is not sympathetic to any sue 
scheme. 

An offensive and defensive alliance betweeB 

I 

the free Federated Republic of tlie United State 
of India and the Kingdom of Afghanistan will I* 
of great value to both the countries ; but u) 
program even remotely suggestive of Indian 
imperialism towards Afghanistan or Afgha 
dictation to India would hurt the vital interest! 
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)i bofh nations. At the present juncture 
)olicy of the present Amir, to aid in 
im unity in India and to 
between the people of Afghanistan 
should be so fostered that it may lead 
political understanding protecting the 
interests of two absolutely independent 
Afghanistan will then hold in Asia the 
position of Switzerland, enjoying peace 
freedom. 





CHAPTER TEH 


amglo-japanese relations as influenced 

By INDIA. 


The first agreement, concluded iti 19()< 
between Great Britain and Japan purported t 
be concerned only with English interests i 
China and Japanese interests in China an 
Korea, It was a matter of common knowledc 
that the impelling motive was fear of Russia 
•expansion in Central Asia which had advanci 
‘Step by step until it threatened Anglo-Japane 
interests in Far East. It has not been so gen 
rally known that, as stated in the corresponden 
discovered in the secret archives of Russia, t 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance likewise offered 
guarantees for the protection of India frc 
Russian attack. 


There was some understanding betw^'ccii Jap 
and Britain regarding Japan ex;tending milit 
aid to Britain in India against Russian in%ram 
“It is fact which is but little known, but whi 


throw a lurid light on the whole future 
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England in Asia, tliat during the Russo 



War, the Japanese military officer attached to the 


Commander-in-chief of India, offered formallv, 
but confidentially, to Lord Kitcliener one 


Japanese division of reserve troops forser\dce in 
India should Russia show any activity on the 
nortli-western frontier ” * ^ 


In the Anglo- Japanese Alliances signed at 
London in 1905 and 1911, India is specifically 
referred to. “Two of the three clauses wliicli 
constitute the preamble to this important treaty 
deal with India. 

Article A. — The consolidation and mainten- 
ance of the general peace in the 
regions of Eastern Asia and India. 

Article C. — The maintenance of the territorial 

rights of the High Contracting 
Parties in the regions of Eastern 
Asia and of India and the defence of 
their special interests in those 


regions. 

Most of the Japanese scholars and statesmen 
hold that Japan entered the Russo-Japanese 
War as a matter of life and death for her. 
Britain did not risk anything by promising 

. 7 ( A quotation from a Staff Officer's Scrap Book by 

General Sir Ian Hamilton to be found at tbe foot-note of the 
page 210 of Japan’* Foreign Policy, by A M. Poolet ) 
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support to Japan though she had everything I 
gain. This view is supported by Mr. Poo ey . 

JcLpRH woli) Rtissis. would, no lon^oi' i: 
dangerous on the Indian frontier, whilst France 
having put all her funds in Russia, would have 
to curtail her colonial aspirations. ... Tie 
reward Japan was to reap for success was Kora 
aTwhatever she coMd screw out of Rn«' 
and China in Manchuria.” ’ ‘ _ 1 

To-day An glo-Japanese rivalry is very deep; 
whenever a responsible Japanese merchant otj 
traveller or educator or journalist goes to Incla 

he is followed by British spies. 

“The growing friendship between the natives 

of India and the Japanese has furnished anotte 
cause of suspicion, not to say irritation on tke 
part of England. It is nothing new that m 
bonafide Japanese travellers and merchants ii 
India are subjected to espionage by Ihitisl 
officials. Not only the Englishmen in Itid 
have suspicions of those Japanese likely to com 
in contact with the radical elements of th 
Hindu population, but they have shown disp( 
sition to exclude Japanese enterprise from tli 
country. . . - When in the summer of 1906, S 
Rabindranath Tagore, India’s foremost poet at 
savant, visited Japan, the Japanese Govenimet 

> B PooiiBT, A. M. : Japan’s jPoreign PoUcits, p. IS. 
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ig'ain at Ett^land’s request, 
closely that the* distinguished guest 
effort to conceal his disgust.’^ * ® 

Anglo-Japauese relations are not 
and the responsible Japanese have 
believe that Britain carries on 
propag*anda secretly and that is not 
to the existing political understanding 
these two powers. Dr. Miyake Setsurei 
Japan’s foremost journalists and 
writing (1 91 6) in the Nippon 
( Japan and the Japanese ) says : 

‘‘Japan is desirous of extending her 
East Asia as much as Great Britain is 
^maintaining' lier ground- Impartially s 
however, it may be considered that the 
attitude towards Japan is too nervous 
gent. That Great Britain should strive 
maintenance of her interest in the Yangtze v 
is not surprising, but it is inexplicable that th c 

British should try to build a 
proposed Japanese line in China and to 
the Chinese to publish articles that 
^anti~J apanese feeling among 
speaking, Japan is an insignificant 
comparison with Great Britai 
she is stronger than any of the 

a 9 XAWi.KA.Ml, K. K. : Jopati World FohiicSf pp 
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For this reason it will not be advantageous for' 
a country already allied to Japan to sever the 

bond at tbc present inoinGHt, 

This rivalry has economic and political back- 
arounds, as it was in the case of Anglo-Genna 
rivalry. Japan is challenging British commercial 
and politick supremacy in the Far East. Th 
challenge is resented by the British, and they will 
retaliate at an opportune moment. The sooiiei 
Japan and the Japanese people realize it thf 
better it will be for their national safety and oi 

the cause of world peace. 

Mr. Pooley voices the sentiment that thcl 

British merchants should do their best to preserve 
their own from the increasing Japanese compe- 
tition in India and other countries : 

“The point which British manufacturers have 

to consider is to what extent Japan is destined to 
become a formidable rival of her own in, priiid- 
pally cotton goods, iron and steel products and it 
shipping. ...In particular, for political as well as 
economic reasons we ought to make every effort 
to restore our position in India, in the Straits 
and in Australia.’’ ® ’ 

Mr. Ellis Barker sees that the root of Anglo- 
Japanese rivalry lies in the struggle for ths 

9 0 Pooley, A. M. ; Japan^s Foreign PoUcy (1920), pp, 28-29, 
3 1 PooLBT, A, M. ! Foreign Policy of Japan, p. 193. 
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550X0 trade of Asia, and particularly, the 

He presents the following facts, 
toxnent of Japan’s export trade in the 
been amazing. During the decade 
her exports to China have trebled, 
exports to British India, Between 
. ^ Japan’s exports to China have 
me those to India tenfold... The 

. development which the Japanese industries 
have secured during the struggle [the World 
War] will before long, no doubt, affect the com- 
mercial position in the Far Kast, for Japan may 
be expected to concentrate her energies once 
more upon the gigantic markets of Asia, ...Great 
iBritain is strongly, one might say vitally, interest- 
ed in the Asiatic markets, and especially in the 
Indian market, which is by far the most impor- 
tant market of Lancashire. India takes the bulk 
of British cottons. Now it must be remtobered 
that the cotton industry has become the most 
Important industry of Japan. ...Japan after having 
completed the economic conquest of China, may 
begin and complete the economic conquest of 
India. That would be Lancaster’s ruin, for 
bulk of Lancaster’s manufactures are sold in that 
country. It is only reasonable that Japan strives 
to dominate with her manufactures the Chinese 
market, but it is equally reasonable that the 
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Indian market should be reserved to Utageous 

tants of the Empire ” ® ® .o sever i 

In spite of the profession of friend 

British officials, British people are 3litical back 
to Japan and that is quite clear ng-lo-Germl 
have visited the Far East where^j^ comiiierdal 
political and economic influence ^ East* This 
that of Britain. Typical expressic^tid they ^ill 
attitude towards Japan is clear in the following 
passage written by an eminent British pubUdst 
as late as 1919 : 

“This [Japanese] challenge to the world’s 
decency however can no longer be disregarded;; 
it must be taken up, since imperialist Germany 
cannot be considered properly crushed until lier 
copied methods have been eradicated from tlie 
Far East ...For it is force that is behind the 
Japanese program — not equity or justice, but force 
mixed with corruption. This force is today seni 
antiquated; for the Japanese armaments arej 
much where they were after the Russo-Jai>anese 
War, are totally unequal to the challenge offered 
to first-class maritime Powers with great interests 
to protect in the Far East ...Grey battle-ships on 
the horizon line would bring home to Japanese 
leaders what all the butchery of the war has 
failed to teach ; too long have the waters of the 

® * Barkbr Ellis ; Economic Statesmanshipf pp, 
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I been ■witbiotit adequate protectioii 
ustice enouglL left over after 
her own troubles. Eastern Asia is 
first claimant. Unless that 
sed in abundance, the day is 
en the crash will come and 

•‘igAin ^ 









jie Japanese publicists and statesmen 
that the Japanese people will not be disposed 
aid Britain in putting- down Indian 
for national independence. 

“The provision of the existing treaty of 
as to J apan’s du-ty with regard to India is 
clear. Suppose India rose in rebellion while 
Bin gland’s hands were full in Europe: would 
Japan be required to quell the insurrection in 
virtue of the alliance ? Japan would undoubt- 
edly prefer British rule for India to German 
Russian domination, if the country had to 
dominated by some European power ; but 
point is that she would be reluctant to 
in crushing the just aspiration of the 

for independence and freedom. 

Although the Anglo- Japanese Alliance of 1911 

was automatically continued in 1921 after 

S t Wham, B. L. Pvtnam : Truth JJ>ov,t China and 

pp, 151-154 i, 

s 4: KawaKAMI. K. K. : Jayo" *«• PoUtiCS, p. 
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consideration by the British Governiageous| 
real reason was not any special consideo sevetl 
Japan, but fear that Japan’s policy 1 

antagonistic to British occupation in jHtical ki 
Oriental student of Eastern foreign renglo-Getmaj 
firms the theory that should Britain ,h commeiciii 
the alliance (which is now supers^Sast. % 
Four Power Pact), she would be confronted ■'yH 
Japanese resentment, and this resentment “wottlj' 
surely nianifest itself in hostile fomentation o( 
rebellions in India ar.d Egypt and other territo- 
ries, if not in entering into alliance with the 
enemies of Great Britain.” ’ ‘ 

It is only a question of time when J apanes, 
statesmen will recognize that a free India wil 

fe 

be of greater benefit to Japanese interests and 
may serve as a source of strength and security 
to Japan, creating a new balance of power in Asia 
and world politics in general. 

3 ® Bau, M. J. : The Foreign Eelations of China, p. 146. 
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anglo-chinese relations as influenced By 

INDIA 



AbglO-ChinEse relations have been i 
•ofliiectecL with the history of British 
[n 1792 a special embassy was sent to 
oa behalf of the East India Company, 
the leadership of Earl Macartney. The 
object of this mission was to open up 
ports to British trade, but no success 

achieved bX this titne. ^ 

An early precedent for the invasion o 

Legxity of Chma occurred in 

and it is significant that this was done > 
oiLord Wellesley, Governor-General of 
Macao was occupied for the purpose o 
mg that port, on behalf of Portugal ' 

possible French attack. 

Chong Su See, in his work Eoreign 
of China,” relates : “The Chinese 
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-remonstrated against this forcible possession m . 
their territory, and demanded that the troops 
depart promptly, at the same time makiag it 
absolutely clear that Macao was an integral 
part of the Celestial Empire, and that Poitn. 
guese were allowed to remain in the place 
merely as tenants at will, paying an anDoal 
•rental to the Chinese Government. Happily 
news of the Peace of Amiens soon reached 
■China, and the troops withdrew.” “ ® 

Six years later, by order of another Governor. 
General of India, Cord MInto, another invasion 
of China took place, when a detachment of 
soldiers was sent to Macao. It is futher related 
hy Dr. Chong Su See that the court of Directors 
of the East India Campany maintained that no 
apprehension need be entertained of embarrass- 
ment from the Chinese Government, if permi- 
ssion were obtained from the Portuguese for 
that purpose. The Chinese remonstrance was 
•unheeded, and when they suspended trade and 
denied provisions to the British ships the British 
admiral, Drury, refused to re-embarkhis men 
and informed the Chinese officials that his 
instuctions had not forbidden him to declare 
war against the Chinese nation, if necessary. 

* ® Chong Su Se® .• The Foreign Trade of Oiina, p. 74 
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^eii be attempted to force Ws "way to 
. ^a,s 'with armed resistance, and 

{tom tbe attempt. 

j^iiother expedition whicli set ont 
gjgland iti 1816 likewise was nnsnccessM.. 

- Qltiaese were alarmed by tbe Bntisb ex^an' 
jjooin India, where the British had 

Nepal) a feudatory of China. 

The Opium W ar of 1 840, and the so-i 
Qpjy^jtt WTar of 1856, were wa§'ed against China 
\m Great Britain for the purpose not only of 
securing territorial and port concession hut of 
maintaining the opium trade because of its 
ptofit to the British East India Company. 

Discussing Anglo-Chinese relations, Dr. M. ^ 
shows that British encroachments 
Chnese territories were directed from^ the side 
of India, and were influenced by considerations 
of Indian policy. He quotes the statement - 
Bonarhaw made in the House of Colons 
November 27, 1911, who, while drsclamung tiiat 
Britain has any desire for tetritoria acquimtmns 
stated that there was one hmitatio^ 
principle. “There are certain places, ne 
"Ivine- next to British possessions or 
strategically commanding important 

routes” which Great Britain could not see p 

into other hands. 
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Pursuing this policy Great Britain seized 
Burma and. Sikkim during the period 
China was suffering the loss of heir dependencies 

to various European nations, and at a later 
period she extended her influence over Tibet 
In 1904 she entered into a treaty with Tibet 
which stipulated that British consent was to 
be obtained before any territorial concessions 
were made to any other power. In 1906 she 
signed a treaty with China in which she 
promised not to annex Tibetan territory ; but 
by 1915, when she realized that Russia had 
established a joint sovereignty over Mongolia 
she demanded similar privileges in Tibet. This 
extension of British power at the expense o: 
China has added immeasurably to the resources 
and wealth of the British Empire. 

Sir Francis Younghusband in his work 
“Tibet and India” has given the full text of the 
Anglo-Tibetan Convention, and we quote Artide 
IX, which throws light on the British policy 
towards China leading to annexation of Tibet, a 
province which in resources i s equal to Mexico: 

“The Government of Tibet engages that without 
the previous consent of the British Government : 

“(a) No portion of Tibetan territory shall be 
ceded, sold, leased, mortgaged or otherwise 
given for occupation to any foreign Power. 
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%] No sucli Power stall be 

intervene in Tibetan aflfairs. 

“(c) No representative or agent 

Power shall be admitted to Tibet 
“(d) No concession for railways 
graphs, minin g- or otter rigtts, stall 
to aay Foreig-n Power or to tte suh 
Foreign Power. In the event of consent 
concessions being granted, similar or 
concessions stall be granted to 
government. 

“(e) No ^Fibetan revenues, 
ot in cash, stall be pledged or assigned 
Foreign Power, or to the subject of any 

Power.” “ ’ ■; 

These demands certainly beat ^he^ so- 

Twenty-one Demands of Japan to 
Sir Francis explains ttat Britain ^ 
this step to protect India from Russian ag 

ion through Tibet. , j i \ 

China has suffered a good deal at 

oi the British nation. The encroa 

China were directed from India and 

hy the purpose of strengthening 

hold on India. Band and sea-rout 

Suez and Hong Elong must be nn 

control. 
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INDIA IN WOK-DD POLITICS 

Britain is ■working for tlie realm between 
Suez and South China, although it Is 
apparent to ordinary observers. ^ The folloMag 
extracts from the eminent British statesmaj, 

geographer and gold-medallist of the Britisli 
Royal Geographical Society, Sir Archibald 
Coiqiihoun, in his various works, will give some 

light on the subject : 

“In order to defend her Asiatic interests, 
Europe [ really England ] can no longer depend 
exclusively on the Suez Canal line of communi- 
cation. She needs also a more fully developed 
overland route — a railway line through Meso- 
potamia— and this not only for political but for 
commercial reasons. ... By developing these 
regions, Europe would be merely advancing 
her commercial interests ; for this purpose, 
almost as much as for the political reasons, it 
is necessary to combat Russian policy. Between 
the Mediterranean and the Indian frontier, 
lawlessness and oppression at present prevail] 
and the introduction of a more civilized control 
is a necessity of the age, and would be welcome 

at large ” “ ’ 

He further adds : 

“When Russia is extending her lines from 
the Caspian to Afghanistan and the Persian 

» » CorciiiHOVK, Sib AscHiBArn ; Russia against India, p,2M 
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GtilJ, and througfli Ciiiiia to the Yangtze 
Britain cannot afford to sit still looking 
ioi immediate results. She would 
jiiect overland line from Quetta to 
thence via Kerman to Ispahan, 
onward with branches.” * ' 

Regarding Britain’s policy of 
south-western China to safeguard 
India, he says ; 

“And what will be the effect if this pr 
])e continued until one day Russia is 
oi China, as well as paramount in 
and Persia ? On the north-eastern 
Britain can only defend India by introduci 
counterbalance in China itself, by 
the Yangtze basin, wliich contains the 
part of the resources of the Empire and half i 
population, and by controlling South 
China, where lies the access to 
through Burma to India, This 
Britain a proper base and line of defence 
Upper Yangtze "which, combined with 
power and the control of the great 
waterway, would enable her to hold her own 









1} ; O' 0 


3 s CorQVHOtJif, Sra Abchibaild; Btissia 
p. 225. 

100 OonQUHOUNj StE Abchibald: Overland 

pp. 468-469. 




INDIA IN WORLD POLITICS 

To insure Great Britain’s virtual control over 
the region from Suez to South-western China, 
has carried out a ruthless policy of subjugation 
against any nation, European, Asian, or African) 
which stood in her way. So far she has been 
.successful, and invariably her success has been 
due to her command of India’s man-power, her 
raw materials, and her strategic position. India 
has been instrumental in bringing sorrow and 
distress to Persia, Egypt, Afghanistan, Balu- 
chistan, Tibet, Burma, Siam, China, Arabia; 
Turkey, and Mesopotamia. It is India’s duty tc 
help these nations in their struggle againsi 
imperialism as well as strive to throw off hei 

■own bonds. 

In terms of past history and mutual interesi 
India has many reasons for regarding Chin: 
with sympathy and friendship. Indo-Chines' 
understanding for mutual security will eliminab 
all fears of Russian, British, J apanese, Turkish o 
any olEer imperialism, and its aggression agains 
'China and India. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS AND INDIA 

Far-sighted British statesmanship has long 
a.o'o perceived that an Anglo- American Alliance is 
a freat necessity for the preservation of the British 
Empire. Gordon Le Suer and Basil Williams in 
their works on Cecil Rhodes show that one of 
the political ideas which inspired him to establish 
the Rhodes Foundation was to bring about the 
political union of England and the XJnited States 
of -A.merica. Andrew CarnegiCj "Willium 0!!^. Stead 
and others worked for the same purpose. Cham- 
berlain, Balfour, Bryce and others are the expon- 
ents of the same idea. In America Choate, 
Mahan, Page, Root, 'W^ilson, Eodge, Harvey, 
Hoover, Beck and innumerable lesser lights are 
working for the same end. ^he Sulgrave Insti- 
tute of England and the Loyal Coalition of 
Boston and other organizations and foundations 
are busy influencing publid sentiment in America 
toward closer union with England. England is 
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To insure Great Britain’s virtual control over] 

. the region from Suez to South-western China, she 
has carried out a ruthless policy of subjugation 
against any nation, European, Asian, or African, 
which stood in her way. So far she has been 
successful, and invariably her success has been 
due to her command of India’s man-power, her 
raw materials, and her strategic position. India 
has been instrumental in bringing sorrow and 
distress to Persia, Eg^^pt, Afghanistan, Balu- 
chistan, Tibet, Burma, Siam, China, Arabia, 
'Turkey, and Mesopotamia. It is India’s duty to 
help these nations in their struggle against 
imperialism as well as strive to throw off her 

•own bonds. 

In terms of past history and mutual interest, 
India has many reasons for regarding China 
with sympathy and friendship. Indo-Cliiiiese 
understanding for mutual security will eliminate 
all fears of Russian, British, Japanese, Turkish or 
any olher imperialism, audits aggression against 
China and India. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS AND INDIA 


Far-sighted British statesmanship has long 
no-n nerceived that an Anglo-American Alliance is 
aVeat necessity for the preservation o£ the British 
Empire Gordon Be Suer and Basil Williams in 
their wOTks on Cecil Rhodes show that one of 
the political ideas which inspired him to establish 
the Rhodes Foundation was to bring about the 
nolitical union of England and the United States 
of America. Andrew Carnegie, William T. Stead 
and others worked for the same purpose. Cham- 
berlain, Balfour, Bryce and others are the expon- 
ents of the same idea. In America Choate, 
Mahan, Page, Root, Wilson, Lodge, Harvey, 
Hoover, Beck and innumerable lesser lights are 
working for the same end. The Sulgrave Insti- 
tute of England and the Loyal Coalition of 
Boston and other organizations and foundations 
are busy influencing publid sentiment in America 
toward closer union with England. England is 
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convinced that the safety of the Empire will be' 
very much jeopardized, if_ not endangered, i[ 
America be hostile to Britain’s international 
policies This feeling has become stronger since' 
the Woild War. They all realize including Mr. 
Elipling, who derides America, that Ainerici 

saved the British Empire in 1917. 

The argument they put forward for an Anglo- 

American Alliance can be summed up by the 
following brilliant quotations from eminent 

British writers : _ 

“Far more immediately hopeful is tlie prospect 

that ‘greater Britain’ in the sense that Sir Charles 

Dilke first used the words-men of British origin 

at home or abroad, in all parts of the world where 

they have settled, ever growing in ritiiubcis ant 

importance, as compared with the nations o 

Europe — will in future weigh the scales heavil 

in favour of world peace. The British liinpireaiHlj 

the United States are the two great divi.slous of 

that people If they can work togethei in hearty 

arid perpetual alliance, there will be a greater 

safeguard for peace than the world has yet 
10 1 

bCClX 

Mr. Ellis Barker says : 

“The hope to secure the peace of the w'orld by 
arbitration, treaties or by some great internationa 

1 0 * Elliot : Tradiiiom ofBritish SiaieKmanship, p. 214 
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organization, sucli as a federation or a great ieagtie 
of nations, may prove an illusion. All attem: ts 
to eliminate -war by mutual 
states liave failed, since the time vi 
states created tlie Amphictyoni 
efforts to link: together the 
hungry nations to combine them for 
of the territorial status quo may prove futile 
The peace of the world can easily' 
lot by creating an artificial and 
aership which w^ill break down at tiie uiSi, 

opportunity, but by creating a 
partnership between the freedom- 
Saxon nations which in addition 
advantage of belonging to the 
speaking the same language, of having 
ideals, the same laws and the same 
A British- American union devised for ^ 
tion of their possessions against foreigr 
should be the most powerful instrument 
able not only for protecting the future 
the Anglo-Saxons but also for 

peace of the world.” 

3VLr» A. G. Gardiner argues 

American combination 
Britain the supreme arbiters in 

10 » Baekeu, J. EI.I-IS : Greater FrcOeme of 
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INDIA IN WORLD POLITICS 

“Til ev have the world at their feet, ir 

" i-.nn<?e to make it. Between them 

a'*'' uWilclly or indirectly, not much 
h:rhtlf theTarl They command ,.rac«c,h, 

1 T Ira nf the credit left in the world. Ihieii 

suprmiacy in mere terms of force is unassailahk 

' , ^m-ind of the sea is not merely complete; 

k rStiioutthe shadow of a challengre. 
have the unequalled potentiality of jjreat arinise 
'Cy possessV major part of the -- 

of the general life-wool, ’ [lyslS 

They represent, both mentally and phy sically, 

the highest standard of human eRicie i y xtaat 
Thev possess the two greatest power-hotises m 
the world. There is no other nation that appioxi- 
mates to their industrial capacity, _ more even 
than numbers in the field determining- factorm 
modern wariare. Above all,^ the power oJ te 
two great commonwealths is reali'/cd power. It 
is not power fas in the case of Russia ) -wlrich is 
lateht and may be developed in a generation or 
ations. It dominates the fflobe. 

“And it is not an extravagance to say tliat the 
capital problem of mankind is whetlrer this 
domination is to be exercised in rivalry or in 
well-being of the world, or for selfish aggi-randize- 
ment of the respective nations.” .' 

1 ® * Gardinbh, a. O'.! T/t6 A.nglo-A7n6rico/nt p 
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New Gtiinea, etc. The <iue.sti<)n of c 
monopoly by Britain in terntones 

of Nanrn has created quite _ 
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capitalism of Britain and America quanel 
The cause of misunderstanding between Eritai 
and America will be accentuated if Britain tri 
■pac3,ctise all over bier territories tbe coctn. 
oi imperial preference. Tbe question of imper 
preference in India is being agitated a 
advocated by Britain, and in this connecti 
^Yill India secure a good deal of attention 
tbe international outloob of America. 

American political philosophy, as expres 
in the Declaration of Independence, lhe grea 
of political documents, is influencing Inc 
struggle for freedom, as it has sep^ed as an in 
tus to establish a republic in ma. ^ 
will find in India a friend of immense po.ei 

strength. But if an 

the guiding principle of American interna, 
policy, is she then prepared to go to w 
u;h^d British imperialism fia and 

T^ii-rn'nPfltl UcLtlOIlS S-S SX& Stiffs ^ 

Wd domination will not iatonraUy c 

proposed Anelo-Amemcan .. 

A-merica, true to her 
u. t .i-Vres -nf^o-Dle by the people, and. n 

ment of th B ^ ’ n circnmstanc 

people.” should not under any . 

herself ^Yith a nation keeping hundreds 

ons under subj ection. 
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^riiK Bxitisli Ivnii-Urc^ cis coiisti 
fv** over the worhlj iixiistrcly on iXiiv<it * 

force. Sir John Seeley says 

Government [of British India] (ltd not rest, as m 

upon the consent of the people or of 


“We found tliat tlie 
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spirations has been applied the Progressiv 
io-operation movement in India, ^ "" 

overcome the second means India 
blisli foreign relations of her own. 

In this connection let it be clearb^ 
that one of the causes of failure in t 
ior independence of India in 1857 was 
ioreign relations with various nations 
Italy established during- her struggle ' 
deuce. Thougrh Azimullali Khan m 
and Russia, and the understandm^ 

Persia -would aid India, the aid did not 
Britain succeeded in securing Turkeys 
pla-ying the game of the Russian hoge\ 
the Crimean War. In fact, it was 
Russia might thrust herself into 
induced Britain to enter the Crimean Wnr ^ 
side of Turkey. England influenced Tur^e> 
such an extent that the Sultan issue 
asking the Mahommedans of India pamcu 
' tie Nizam of Hyderabad, to aid Bntam 

yas very effective. Russia and “ . 

extend any aid to India because the> ivere .-ru.u 

of Turkey, supported by tue 

Britain, Trance, Italy, and n^i ^ 

In this connection it 

during the European War the India 

ists did their best to 
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INDIA IN WORLD POLITICS 


with various states of the world, as Beiijatnit^ 
Franklin and others tried to do on behalf oj 
revolutionary Ainericii on tliceve of the estahlish, 
rnent of the United States of America. Thes. 
very activities of the Indian revolutionists 

the most important factors for 
sanctioning so-called refoinis. XiOr^ 

Ices it 
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Montagu’s 

*111 

at li0 started the schetne of rallying 
” by the Morley-Minto reform plan, 
after the Indian revolutionary movement took a 
terx’oristic turn. 

Reg-ardiiig* the rise of nationalist agitation foi 

independence (1905) of India Viscount Motley 


It was among 


K 







In parts of India 

that unrest .specially prevu.u-,. ^That class was 

nng drawn into something like a spint 
of revolt against the British Government, and 

was unmistakaljly coming to a 
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the last twenty years have been a 
iction and in combative icpiose, the 
idea of complete independence of hnglaiid began 
to appeal to youthful imagination, X his marked 
line of clcavage between moderate and extre* 
native party of reform..the poHtica 
XL- wS.L last dean yeans avea-e eno. 
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tliougla the mass o£^ ^ 

ignorant and unmoved, it ’vrou 
^gtahe to suppose that the change 
i^Q the preachings of political at 
educated Indians were thorou 
£ei with the old order of things. 

Japan, the revolutionary movement iii 
China, Persia did not pass unobsen^ed 
jiid ominous suspicion that England 1 
to a stop in her liberating mission made ^ 

The real motive of granting some re 
India was not to give the people freedom, 

^ beep the moderates with the Government 

Morley says : ^ _ 

“In the first place it wi 

liberal opinion Cnot in party sense), here _ 

is something. In the second place it 
it easier for the Moderates to resist th 
, attack. Such an attack is sure to come 
OUT hnsiness, as I think, not to do 

•11 cn"hstance to extremist ta 

broach against their moderate 
Today the majority oi m 

under the unique leadership o 
iinoer m ^ • non-violent non-co- 

Gandhi are adv ocati „ _ q^f-Rnle. 

to ocWevo Swata, ot Se« 

10 8 TiSCOTJNT JoSN 

xo 'f Ibid., p. 260. 









INDIA IN WOK.DD POLITICS 

there is no Germany challengingr British worlj 
supremacy j neither Brance, Russia nor an,y 
other power is in a position to attack ^ India 
successfully, and Japan is Britain sally in tlie 
Orient Yet Britain is piling* up military expen. 
diture in India, as General Rawlinson, tlie 
commander-in-chief of British forces plainly 
says, to avert a general national tipiising 
Thus India is facing the struggle against Britisl 

militarism. 

Taxation without representation is fotind in ! 
India. The English Government ^ in India lias 
increased the military expenditure, at tlie 
dictation of General Rawlinson, despiite the 
opposition of the Indians in the so-Ctilled 
legislative council. The Indian members liave 
nothing to say about the military expenditure 
of the land. The military expenditure of India 
is much more than double the naval and military 
expenditure of Japan. It is over fifty per 

cent of the revenue ©f the land. It has been 
increased from $225,000,000 to over $300, 000,000 

107a India’s military expenditure for the year 1921-1922 
according to The BtaUsman^i Year Book, 1922, ia 663,110,00' 
rupees or 331,550,000 yen. Aocordiag to tbo ^aine authoritj 
Japan’s naval expenditure for the same period waa 60,812,00 
yen, and military expenditure 93,939,000 yen, a total of 
000 ren. 
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ffHch. means tlie total 
50,000,000 starving people of India. 

During tide year 1921 "1922 about 
sons were arrested because of tbeir 
agitation. Under the administration 
Reading, even though a member of suffering race 
lie is carrying out the British i 
policy with greater sternness than anr otner 
British administrator. Britain is using Jewish 
intellects to govern the Orient. Readir 
'lontagues, Samuels are the leading lights 
honism. Imperialistic designs of Great 
nust be successfully checked before 
□e free. It is a matter of time when 
world will wake up to the menace 
militarism, and India should take the 
rouse the international conscience. 

Britain’s militarism, navalism and her 
minationto dominate the world d 
her ability to utilize other powers to 

interest This is British diplomacy 
^ fine- zenitli of its 

aidinj Britisl, militarism posmvdy 

means under the gnxse of se^ng 

interest and P"* 

is lea^tng “ J P' ^ 



cai 


run! 
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or understanding. In the debate regarding: 

Four Power Treaty, Senator Borah pointed 
the possibilities and consequences of the 
American Alliance. So far as the Pacific 
concerned, Japan and Prance are bound (o 
support Britain by the so-called Four Poorer 
Pact. Germany and Italy are playing into tb 
hands of Britain because of the fear of French, 
imperialism. Russia is catering to Britisii 
diplomacy to bring France to^ terms. ^ In spite 
of much talk of radicalism, of Soviet diplomacy, 
Russia is more occupied in preserving- the 
Anglo-Russian trade agreement. Britain 

has made the Baltic and the Mediterranean 

Thei'e is a good pirospect for an 
Anglo-German-Russia-J apanc.se-Aniorlcaii 

liriH 







erstanaingf to crown the success 
diploniacy and to strengthen British 
domination through her navalism, xnilitarism, 

riiis is the real world xneimce 

Asia 


and air forces 
which is facing the 
and India. 
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Europe of 



today is more or 
will remain so 


Britain and 
nental European statesmen pay heed 


les.s a vassal tc 
until the conti 
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sound policy once outlined by tbe great 
statesman, Count Witte, in bis 
tbe effect tbat friendly understanding 

brouglat about between France and 
tbrougli tbe g-ood offices of Russia, w 
not be a tool of Britain. Tben there 
a Continental bloc'-°^ of Russia, 

France which, will draw in Italy and Spaii 
no other purpose than to check the British 
policy of keeping Continental Europe divi^ 
to further Britain’s imperial designs. 

■Bhis will bring comparative peace in 
and this will force Japan to give up her 

0 a Oounij Witt© said to Es-Raiser WUiielio ©I 
“Your Majesty, picture a Europe whioli does not w^te 
its yiaoi and treasure on competition between individual conn- 
tries which does not maintain millions of soldiers for internecine 
wars which is not an armed camp with each country pitied 
against its neighbour, a Europe which is in brief one body-pciitie 
one iarge empire. Tben of course we should be richer, an 
vigorous, more cultured and Europe, instead of withenng 
the hurdeu of strife, would become truly the mistress of the worin 

To achieve this ideal, we must seek to create a solid union of 

Eussia, Germany and France. Once those 
united all the other states of the European comment _ 
doubt join the central alliance^ and thus forxa ^ 

ooutineutal confederation, which will free E J? 
burden of internecine competition andes 

over the world for many years to come. -rr-'t* -n 

-Yarmolinsky, Abraham : The mr>u>irs cf Count W^ , P- 

-f 4 '2 
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Britain; and America will not favour an 
Anglo-American Alliance against the whole world 
to uphold British imperialism in EuropCj Asia 
and Africa. The Indian statesmen, conscious of 
the ultimate fight between Biutish militarism 
and navalism and the rising democracy in India, 
should interest themselves to bring about active 
co-operation with those , European and other 
^statesmen who are not anxious to subscribe to 
the ideal of world peace under British dominatloa 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


RECENT ASPECTS OF BRITAIN'S INDIAN POLIQ! 

The Britisli policy of the retention of India and 
British possession of all approaches to India was 
written into the Treaty of Peace with Germany 
at the conclusion of the World War. For the 
security of India she made a protectorate of 
^gypt, secured mandates in Palestine, Arabia 
and Mesopotamia, and created the state of the 

Hedjaz. 

During the Anglo-French controversy which 
arose out of circumstances attendant on the 
Washington Conference, Farl Curzon stated that 
Britain must not allow any nation to he supreme 

in the Middle Fast, and thus jeopardize the con- 
trol of the route to India. 

The ’Washington Conference was likewise 

influenced hy considerations arising out of Bri- 
tain’s interest in India. Britain desired the 
support of the United States and Japan and, if 
possible, of France in supporting her Asian 
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Empire. On the other hand, she WOtll ^ 

'been apprehensive of an alliance betweeri. f 
and Japan, because such a combination- 
up with the nationalist movement in Indi^ woul^ 
create very serious dij05culties for BritaJi^- 

♦ • 

Four Power Pact safeguards the British 

in the Orient no less satisfactorily than did % 

Anglo-Japanese Alliance which it 

The Rt Hon. Srinivas Sastri, an agen t % 

British Government, representing theBi"itishh 

India, was brought to Washington as a 

'I* 

Indian participation in the Conference m aa 
official manner. 

The Angflo-Prench ill-feeling" at the 
ton Conference was due in part to Britain’ ^ 
stand against France’s Oriental Policy, wliichis 
very prejudicial to British interests. Vrance 
supported the Kemalist Government agrainst 
Greece, the tool of Britain. Britain wants to 
weaken Turkey, whereas France is in fa vour of 
maintaining Turkey in Asia Minor as it is clear 
that behind the expansion of Greece lay tlie Bri- 
tish design to dominate the Middle East and the 
Mediterranean. Britain desires no nation chal- 
lenging her position between the Suez Canal and 
India. 

Anglo-French relations became strained when 
French demanded a navy equal to that of J apan. 
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In a secret session, Mr. Balfour opposed France’s 
demand and spoke in unmistakable terms. He 
pointed out that if France wished to have a navy 
equal to that of Japan, Great Britain would sup- 
port Italy. In that case the combined naval 
forces of France and Italy would be superior to 
those of Great Britain in the Mediterranean, and 
thus endang'er Britain’s control of the sea-route 
to India via the Suez Canal. Britain’s opposition 
to a larg’e submarine tonnag'e was dictated in 
part by apprehension of the damagfe that this 
type of vessel could indict, endang'ering' the route 


to India. 

It was for the sake of Indian security that 
Britain made a compromise with Ireland. It is 
because of India that Britain has given so much 
consideration to Egypt. It is the question oj 
imperial interests in India that caused Britain tc 
strive for an understanding with Afghanistan. 
It is because of India that Britain shows an 
apparently conciliatory spirit towards the Arabs, 
at the same time establishing military air routes 
from Alexandria to Karachi. It is to strengthen 


her position in India that Britain has taken Tibe1 
within her fold and is continually encroaching in 
Southern China and the Malayan Peninsula, by 


building impregnable 
at Singapore. 


naval bases, particularly 
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Before making trade agreement witk Soviet 

Russia, Britain extracted a promise from ker that 
there would be no Russian menace, direct of 
indirect, to India. As one of the conditions of 
British recognition of Soviet Russia at the Geno^- 
Conference, Britain demanded that Russia should 
not distribute propaganda material in India, 
is with India in mind that Britain is talking o* 
certain revisions in the Treaty of Sevres, on the 
theory that the Bosphorus will remain in her 
control, and that there will be no Russian menace 
through a Russo-Turkish, or Russo-Turkish- 
French understanding. The recent treaty of 
Rappallo was most disquieting, for it brings on 
the stage of world politics a potential land force, 
the greatest of modem history, to oppose Britain’s 
sea power. The drama may be fought out m 
Central Asia. 

The nations of the world who have relations 
with Britain’s world policies are watching India’s 
march towards her absolute independence, for a 
free India would mean, not only a change in the 
map of Asia, but a change in the political map 
of Burope. 

While some of the Indian statesmen continue 
to think and work in terms of India within the 
Empire of Great Britain, independent nations 
are not interested in aiding India to achieve the 
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status of a dominion. No nation wblcli fears 

Britislr world supremacy would care m ard any 
movement in India whicli is directed tow^s 

strengfthemng the ±5rmsa luxy „ 

through the establishment oi a self-governing 

dominion in India. , w Pmvrp. 

Free from British control, India would h 

remarkable possibilities of 
In discussing the coal and , 

world, Mr. Ellis Barker states that India 
iron resources than China and it may be that th^ 
are equal to those of all other countries of Asm 
It is needless to emphasize that an n la w 
coal rLurces of no less than 79,000,000.000 ton 
and with actual reserves of iron amoun ing ^ 

65,000,000 tons and potential reserves o , > 

nnnfriTic ac (=“;ti mated by Mr. Barker, is of grea 
000 tons as estimarea uy 

interest to industrial countries.^ A ^ 

would mean commercial possibilities nia & 

Ifeh r now practically controlled by a BnUsl 

”°Tbe“nations which would be interested in 

Indian independence movement are t Z 

are in close competition with Britain 

politics and commerce. At present, t e 

States, Japan and France are in 

have an independent foreign policy if thei^ 

choose, without fearing very much from Great 
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Britain. It is the policy of Britain to tie up these 
Powers so that they will not develop an indepen- 
dent foreign policy which might threaten her 
interests. Next come Italy, Germany and Russia. 
Britain court sthem in such a way that they will 
probably remain subservient to her policies for 
some time. Nevertheless, Indian statesmen who 
realize the Indian position in world politics 
should endeavour to establish independent foreign 
relations with all these powers. The political 
pendulum of international politics is always on 
the swing, and there is no doubt that there will 
be constant change of policy among nations. 
Indian statesmen should be active in establishing 
understandings with those powers wnose inter- 
ests it will be to aid India against Britain’s 
domination. Britain holds India through India’s 
isolation in world politics. No Indian statesman 
with a conscience, can ignore the fact that India 
has been the means of enslavement of various 
nations in Asia and Africa. It is a matter of 
duty for India so to act that through her efforts 
and the new orientation of world politics these 
nations, will be free. 

India will fall short of her own ideals if poli- 
tical independence of India does not breathe the 
idealism of “Rajdharma,” ( ruling based upon the 
creed of righteousness ). Peace on earth and good 
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aspects oe Britain’s Indian 

Yiill to men. sliould be tbe g-niding- 
Inaian statesmansliip ; and witb. that 
(Jiey should take a stand in world 
reoublic in India will be in favour of the 
that all nations should be free to work 
aestinies without external interfereucA 
pablic in India will be a factor in bringin 

^orld peace. 
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mortgaged their crops and their bit of land, arej 
sold by the tax-collector to wander about until thiy | 
drop of starvatio7i. . . . We send shiploads of 
grain to India, but there is plenty of grain k 
India. The trouble is the people have been 
ground down until they are too poor to buy it 
Famine is chronic there now, though the same 
shipments of foodstuffs are made annually to 
Eng-Iand, the same drainage of millions of dollars] 

goes on every year-.’’ ^ ^ ® 

The real motive of the British rule in India 

and its effects upon the Indian people has been 
described by Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, formerly Ame- 
rican Minister to China and once head, of tlie 
Department of Political Science in the University 
of Wisconsin, in his “Intellectual and Political 
[Currents in the Far East.” He says : 

“The present situation in India illustrates 
some of the unfortunate results of the political 
dependence of a civilized people. Not only 
politically, but also in economic matters, India 
is kept in a state of dependence on the metro* 
pole. But the most hopeless feature of the 
situation is that the men who would naturally 
he leaders in government and enterprises, find 
themselves excluded from opportunities for ex- 

^’0 From a speech in the Bar Association Club Houho, New 
York, quoted in the Public, November 20 , 1908. 
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[dsitisr legitimate power in their own 
lach a decapitation of an entire 
[Teat sacrifice to impose, even in return 
jlcssings of peace and an efB.cient policin 
ike country. The continuance of this 
i?ould mean either the total destruction 
degradation of Indian national life, or the end 
oithe British Raj.” 

About the evil effects of the British rule in 

India, Mr. Fielding-Hall, once a British Civil 

1 

Servant in India, has said : 

‘‘It [ discontent ] is universal, in all provinces 

ill all classes, directed not ag’ainst this act 
that act, but against the government as a 
And this discontent is not sudden. It 
grown slowly for many years. . . » India feels 

uncomfortable, and clamours for anything she can 

get The Indian Government gives what it can, 
nfferinG* "Drofusest condolence, which is sincere, 

and for the rest sitting on the chest Man is 

gregarious, and he is so made that he cannot 
itilly develop himself except in large and again 
larger communities. To reach his full stature in 
an? way, he must develop in all ways. He must 
feel himself part of ever greater organisms 

village first, the district and the nation fi 

of humanity. But in India all this is impossib . 

Except the village, there is no commnnit,^ 
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exists even in name, and we have injured, almost 
destroyed even that. Thus an Indian has no , 
means of growth. He cannot be a citizen of any.' 
thing at all. Half his sympathies and abilities 
lie entirely fallow, therefore he cannot fully 
develop the other half. ... In some ways tlie 
educated classes feel it niost. Hlsewherc, they 
see men of their class cultivating their patriot- 
ism, increasing that sense of being' and workfot 
others, of being valuable to the world at large, 
showing capacity for leading, ruling, thinking, 
advancing in a thousand ways, while none of it is 
for them. They want to express the genius o: 
their races in wider forms than mere individua 
lity, but they are not able to do so. They want • 
a national science and literature and la\v ; they 
cannot have it. No individual as an individual 
can achieve anything. Not till he feels lie is a 
cell in a greater and more enduring life, can he 

develop. Sut this is not for India. . ■ - 

From the moral point of view Britain, in 
keeping India in subjection, has contributed to 
the degeneration of a people. Gandhi mid his 
followers rightly hold that British Government in 
India, in its totality, has done more harm to India 
than any previous system. “India is les.s manly 
under the British rule than she ever was before.” 


Ill 


Pieldinq-Haix, H. ! Xhe Massing 0 / Empire, |ip. 4.28, 
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Various aspects of the 

Brltisii rule affecting- the world 
been already discussed. In the 
European and other wars in w 
involved, were due to India more t 
other factor. 

“In tracing the expansion of the 
Empire from 1815 to 187 8, the dominant 
rations were India and trade-routes f 
to India, from India to other 
7 ther colonies to India. If we bear 
111 mind we shall be able to discern 
and the course of empire- 
participation in international 

The British Empire will in future 
wars becanse every effort for 
within the empire, and offsetting desi 
powers against India will create 
tional complications. In fact, the 
situation in the Near East and Britain s 
sive attitude to make the Mediterranean 
lake and control the Black Sea 
safe- guarding India. Britain s 
policy where “government by 
planes’’ is being carried on, is due 
keeping India within the empire. Present 
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Trench rivalry . in Asia Minor has mucli to do 
with Britain’s control of India. Anglo-Russiai 
-relations are so much tinged with India that 
whenever Britain talks to Russia even on trade 
relations, she asks the Soviet Government not to 
threaten her in India. 

If India be free and independent, then quarrels j 
of European imperialisms will have less possibi- 
lity of extending their vast scope to Asia.^ If 
there should be a war among European nations 
regarding the mastery over the Near East, Britain 
will not be likely to plunge into a struggle unless 
she is forced to do so to protect India, neither 
would it be possible for her to carry on the 
’Struggle unless she is sure of Indian aid. ^ li 
India refuses to fight for Britain then Britain’s 
attitude in the Near East will be more temperate 
In fact, the modification of the British attittid( 
towards Turkey is largely due to Indian agitation. 
If India agrees to fight for Britain then her atti- 
tude will be more uncompromising, and there 
may be a war in the Near East which Britain 
may win by mustering millions of Indian soldiers 
rand using American money to equip them. 
Control of India, her immense man power, 
resources, and strategic position tempt Britain 
to extend her mastery over all South Asia 
u'efusing equal rights to other nations, whid 
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assure source of international irritation leading 

'Iflndia remains witHn the British Empire 
directly and indirectly she will have to . 
rousequences of British foreign policy. Unde 
te present circumstances, unless there h 
levolution against Britain, India as a part of the 

British Empire has no other 

JO to war if the British statesmen feeUhat they 

%ould to preserve imperial interest, fight France, 

Russia, Turkey, or any otto nation 

is not the least doubt that India wi 1 

teneiitted by preseryin* friendly 

u Ac: Ion o* as India remains apart 

these nation . ^ have to suffer and 

of the British Empire she will nave ro su 

ITLt hare freedom and opportunity to lend 

her strength and induence to the cause of world 
Her strengr remain within 

neace, at least peace ^ fhp* -nf^o-nle 

ie British Empire is not desirable for P 

of India for the same re^ou tot 

or America to be a part of the Japanese 
Empire with a status of a self-governing 



S ait it will be argued that India needs ®Utist 

a g offo-rpcision. A free India 

’'■nf “b r to °^e Cto of herself militarily 
■Will be ahl ^ Regarding the military 

from foreign invasion. Regarai g 
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INDIA A WORLD POWER-THE FUTURE 

As India is the pivot of the British Empire 
which looms very large in world affairs — politi- 
cally, economically and industrially, any change 
in India must affect the British Empire and the 
world for good or evil. The question of the 
future of India, even if it does not affect the out- 
side world, cannot be ignored because it XS 0.* 
problem wbich concerns one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of the world. 

There are several possibilities for the future of 
India : 

1 . By using- force, India may be kept in sub- 
jection for some time, without any voice in the 
direction of her own affairs. 

2. India may be conquered by some other 
powers defeating Britain. 

3. India may enjoy as much self-government 
as is consistent with the interest of the British 
imperial system. 
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4. India may become free and 
tom all foreig'n yokes, and establish a 
lepublic of the United States of India. 

Taking’ the first possibility we recognize 
ispects of the continuation of the British rule 
India, (a) Its efifect upon the people of 
tb) its effect upon the world at large. It is 
argued by those who support British rale in 
that India is not fit for self-goveniment 
an argument of imperialists of all ages against 
people hept in subjection. This argument wj 
used by the Austrians against Italy, 
other countries, — ^but the Austrian Empire 
and upon its ruins many independent 
have arisen. India is now in subjection ; 
centuries she governed herself, which i 
that the ability for self-government is not lack 
ing in the people. It is true that India vi 

make mistakes as all governments 
Government of Great Britain, make mistakes. 
It has been well said by Lord Meston, “Mistakes 
tliere must be, for by mistakes is the 

experience gained.’^ 

Indeed, there may come temporal!^ 

India during the period of transition y 

country is to emerge from foreign 

absolute independence, but this can ne\ 

justification for continuation of 
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India, because a good government inspired fror 
witlioiitj CRD D0V6r be R trDC substitute for 

'g’ovetDDient even if bad. 

At the most, what Mr. BertrRDd Russell liRS to 

‘SRV ire§"3-rdiD§* the preseut clmotic condition iii 
China may be applicable to India. 

“The English in the seventeenth century, tlie 
E'rench m the eighteenth, the Americans in tlio 
nineteenth and the Russians in our own day* hs-vo 
passed through years of anarchy and civil "wsr, 
which were essential to their development, and 
could not have been curtailed by outside inter, 
•ference without great detriment to the final soh 
tion. So it is with China, if they are let alone 
they will in the end find a solution suitable to 
their character, which we should certainly not do. 
A solution slowly reached by themselves may be 
•stable, whereas one prematurely imposed by out- 
side powers will be artificial and therefore 
•unstable.” 

Again, it must not be forgotten that British 
'Oovernment, in India is not a good government, 
and it stands condemned before the world because 
its principle motive has been profit in preference 
to the benefit of the people of India and fitting 
them for self-government The very fact o; 

109 Etjssel, Bertrand ; Tfoblem of China ( 1922 

■pp. 187-188. 
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iglect of education and long 
eople of India from responsible 
rovernment of India makes tbe 


* if 



ive 




Regarding- the British misrtile of India 
Dr, Charles Cuthbert Hall, late President of 
Onion Theological Seminary of New York, 
Burrows Hsctnrer on the Orient has remarked 
TheTC is no denyins fcict that Eng lad 
administering India for England’s benefit i 
not India’s. It is hard for me to say this, he 
until Invent to India my sympathies -vcre 
he English side. My early education sxas 
in England and I have many dear personal frie 
there. But what lam saying now is thet- 
and the truth must he told. . . . 21^^ obznous 
stares tis in the face that there is at no time, s 
year, any shortage of foodstuffs tn India, 
tremble is that the taxes imposed by the i 
Government being fifty per cent, of produce, 
Indian starves that England’s annual revenue 
not he diminished by a dollar. Eig ty per 
of the whole population has been thrown bace 
the soil because England’s dtscriminatmg 
have ruined practically every branch of 
manufacture ; and these tillers of the soil, 
they have sold themselves for the last tirne 
money-lender, when they have over and over^ 
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possibilities of a free India, General Sir Ian 
Hamilton declares: 

“There is material in the north of India, suffi- 
cient and fit, under good leadership, to shake the 
artificial society of Europe to its foundation once 
it dares to tamper with that militarism which 
now alone supplies it with any higher 
ideal than money and the luxury which that 
money purchase. It is heroism, self-sacrifice 
and chivalry which redeem war and build up 
national character. What part do these heroic 
qualities find in the ignoble struggle betweea 
nations for commercial supremacy, with stock 
exchanges and wheat-pits for their battlefields ; 

If then it is a question of finding leaders, a gra- 
dual difiusion of knowledge will produce thos« 
leaders, and once they have been found, how cat 
England hope to retain under the British crowi 
this vast empire permanently — unless the Indian 
are exactly in the same position of independenc 
as Canadians and Australians today occupy ?” ^ ’ 
The second possibility, that of India being = 
conquered by any other power may be dismissed 
briefly. Such a contingency would not be favour- 
ed by the Indian people. Under the changed, 
world conditions, it is not possible that any out- 

113 Footnote to page 210 of Japan’s Foreign Policy by A. M. 

POOLEY. 
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side power can successfully invade India toda>. 
Soviet Russia, single-handed, is not in a position 
to invade India, and in fact its present po icy, 

;ior its own self-interest, is to be on friendl}^ terms 
OTth all nations, particularly the people of India. 
Afghanistan, Persia or Turkey lacks the power 
ito conquer India. In fact, it is Indian man-power, 
mns and ammunitions that defeated _ Germany 
during the World War. Germany is crippled and 
India has no fear from her. France has her pro 
lems in Germany, African colonies, Asia Minor to 
keep her occupied. France found it hard to keep 
Svria under control without Turkey’s support, 
Thsi to Turtish friendship to prese^e 

ter own interest in Asia Minor. Japan has her 
,wn problems in China and Eastern Asia._ Ja- 
pan’s international position is not very envia e, 
because at any time she may be isolated m worM 
politics, unless she has the support of Britain 
and America. Far-sighted Japanese have recog- 
nized the mistakes of the invasion of Siberia an 
aggression in Shantung, and the Japanese 
Government is re-tracing its steps towards 
peaceful relations. Under these circumstances 
japan’s coming to India to establish a dependency 
k place of England is rather fantastic. It is 
needless to add that there is no fear of American 

invasion of India. 
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Regarding the third alternative, thatln^a 
may enjoy self-government within the empire 
some of the British statesmen see clearly that the 
Indian people must have some voice in the self- 
government of their country, otherwise Britain 

may lose India. Recognizing the gross mistakes 
of the past, they are now addressing themselves 
to bring about changes in British administration 
in India. They hold that the Government oi 
India Act of December, 1919, is the beginning o: 
an experiment which will ultimately lead Indi; 
to he a real partner of the British Commonwealt! 
of Nations. Some of them argue that the tim 
has already come when India should have ti 
status of Canada, Australia or other self-goven 
ing dominions. This point of view is presente 


by Mr. Putnam Weale : 

“It must be undoubted that long ago the a 

visability of interesting India as a world pow 
would have been apparent if the future had be 
properly studied; if men could have looked bole 
over little internal complications, and seen 1 
relations which India really bore to the chao 
regions reaching straight to the Mediterrane 
But has not the time already arrived wl 
India should be entitled to create a navy wh 
as the country grows in political understand! 
should steadily grow in strength ? Ret us bol 
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.sk, -would not the flying of an Indian naval flag 
a the Persian Gulf, in tlie Arabian Sea, an even 
u the Mediterranean, not only animate the breast 
)f Indian patriots, but convince all Europe and 
ilsia that a new giant has grown up— a giant, no 
longer the helot of England, but England s real 
ally ’ Would not the politics of Afghanistan, of 
Persia, of Arabistan, and of Turkey-not to s^ak 
of that of which Egypt is the principle part 
enormously influenced, sooner or later by such _ a 
tremendous factor ? . . . More important to India, 
both nationally and imperially, than any question 
)f the adjacent seas is the question of adjacen 
lands. . . . Since it is an axiom that no power 
can be allowed to advance to the head of 
Persian Gulf, it is high time that the future o 
the great plateau of Iran were considere . y 
cannot a stream of Indian emigration be directed 
to that region— why cannot some policy more 
intelligent than the present one be ^ttempte ^ 
Irrigation and the hand of Indian cultivate 
could regain vast regions which today are vir - 
ally deserts; schemes are feasible which w 
bring not only profit but honour ; a.n y 
bg the Indian people in great of 

their own borders, giving them an ° 

^hat their future may be as a 

race-instead of organized outrage being an 
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ideal, there would come a speedy appreciatiou 
of the fact that a new era had dawned in 
which bombs had no legitimate place at all. 

. . Abandoning all ambiguity it is abun' 

dantly clear that India’s real future lies not only 
in industrialism— the factory servitude as some 
preach, but in territorial expansion ; that^is to 
say, racial expansion. That this will inevitably | 
come some day is Quite clear *, but whethei 
there will be in political tomorrow ISngltsb 
statesmen able and fit to direct that expansion 
in such a manner that it partakes of the nature 
of natural migratory movement such as the 
movement of the English race to Canada, seetns 
today doubtful. Yet India’s horizon must be 
broadened ; some compensation must be found fot 
the restriction of Indian immigration to Africa 
and to America ; in a word, that a new field foi 
an overspill of swarming population must b 
marked down, so that virtual sterilization anu | 
stagnation do not at least become a new politi- 
cal menace— this admits no longer of any^ doubt 
In the last analysis, only by such a policy will 
it be possible to secure not only the shores an 
hinterlands of the Persian Gulf, but the future 
balance of power in Asia.” ^ 

’14: Weals, B. L. Putnam : Conflict of the Color, pp. 210 -SW 
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This is a dream of Greater India under the 

British imperial system. M . rirotect 

sunilar dreams over 

British impenal q. K. Gothale 

eastern Asia. The late no -RHticii 

held that India "will not only pro 

* 4. • Ac^o QTiil the Mediterranean, but will 

interest m Asia and tne ivicu 

have a special sphere of interest in Afric . 

to India. This vsodd tot W-a 

should assume an equal P“‘ 

dominions. So long as oUnwed to 

that the people of India must not 

enjoy political and social equality with the 

British, self-government to ^tmination 

meaning. Today the ° • British 

a^amst tn v / against their enjoy- 

ing equal liberty in all lands as ^ ^ 

Americans or Frenchmen. India 

present condition has nothing to gam by remai 

ing within the empire. . is not 

Finally, then, the only alternative 

in India under the British Be 

lie of the United States of India. 

the mistress of her destiny, and she shonl 

ti (in 
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cxcAtc sucli cond-itions as will chaIiIg 
throw her weight in international politics on the 

side of human liberty and justice. 

Many people consider that on the whole the 
British Empire has been a great factor for the 
progress of the human race. To them anythio-ii^ 
that will curb the power and position of the 
British Empire is not desirable. They become 
horrified at the idea of India’s separation from 
the British imperial system. However, they 
should not forget that a similar feeling prevailed 
towards the Roman Empire which preserved 
the Roman peace for the world. Old Empires 
will fall and new powers will rise, as it 
has been the case in the past; and the 
human race will march on towards prog’i'^ss 
in spite of many changes. The World 
has shorn Germany of her colonial empire, 
and Russia has lost many of her dependencies, 
but these are not irreparable calamities for the 
world, but will be for the good of humanity in 
the long run. So separation of India from the 
British Empire, will not destroy England ; it 
will not cripple the British people in further- 
ing the cause of human progress, but, on 
the contrary, will eliminate much evil 

due to Britain’s imperialism, centred in 

India. 
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Rpo-ardine the present struggle and the 

rf ?«dia, pandit Jawtalal Neta 

■ring hit attest and trial on the chatge of 

rimiaal intimidation, made the Mlowmg illu- 

nnadng statement before the Court, on 

1C 17^ 1922 • , - .t 

“England is a mighty country with her 

armies and navies but 

mth some things that are mightier, 

md navies have to face the su 

sacrifice of a nation determined to be free and 

no man can doubt what the issue of such a 

struggle must be. We are fi«ht ^ 
freedom for the freedom of our coun y 
S we desire to injure no nation. We wmh 

to have no dominion over others, u 
be free in our own country. . • • i ti 

ud many hard things about the British Gove^^ 
lent, but, for one thing, however, I must offer 
tni; grateful thanks; for it has given us a, 
•hance of fighting in this most glorious strug- 
de and surely few people have had such 

o^ortnnity given them. The 

ukering, the more difficult the tesj:s w^ h^ 

X’ La has not survived through thou. 

ands of years to go down now. 

not sent her l India’s ) noblest and best twe y 
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yg of her sons to the jAils to give 

ip the strug-gle. No, India’s future is assure! 
Some men and women of little faith doubt 
.nd hesitate occasionally, but those who have 
ision can almost see the glory that will be 

ndia’s.” 

India, the greater India, is a fact today, foi , 
ler children are now scattered to the seven] 
‘Qfjjgfs of the world, but they are treated ns 
laves and the title of an Indian of however 
ligh standing is no better than that of a coolie, 
roday every Indian is marked with the badge 
)f slavery, and slaves cannot command due 
■espect and equal opportunity. Freedom 
ibsolute independence must be achieved .so tint 
lundreds of millions of people in India maj 
eontribute their fullest expression of nianhoo! 
md womanhood, and work for human liberty 
ind world peace. 

So far as we can judge, India has a higher 
iestinv than merely to be a factor in the British 

m 

mperial system, providing balance of power in 
4 sia, Africa, or Europe to Britain’s advantage. 
Her future is to play a role in world politics 
ndependently. European balance of power mil 
36 influenced by the Federated Republic of the 
United States of India, free from all foreign 
control, because all nations will have indepeu 
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lent relations ‘witla free India 

tude of Indian support politically? 

cally will not be a negligible ‘ 

Cbina and India lived for 

thousand years witbout a war. 

India can co-operate, it is quite 

will bring about a new peaceful 

Asia, if not the world. A free India 

ate witli all nations, not ^ 

It may be tbat if British policyi 

be common interest of preservung 

the United States of India 

will be co-operation. If tbe 

* 

doGS not ciiilo 2 iirlsi on 3.n i 
her own, slie will serve as a 
aggression against China, Persia 
tions. If Japan gives up her 
scheme it is not too much to 
can be Indo- Japanese co- 
peace in A-sia. ‘xb.e 
on the friendliest terms with 
of America, the greatest of a^’ 
will help to insure better un 
the nations of the world. ^ 

World peace is India’s 
the President of the 
Congress of 
says : 
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INDIA IN WORDD POLITICS 

“India stands for world peace. World peace 
in my mind means the freedom of every nation, 
ality, and I go farther and say that no nation oi 
the face of the earth can be really free when thi 
other nations are in bondage.” 
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Great Britain, tinder 
Egyptian national niovemeiit 
mWic opinion, lias theoretically 
the independence of Egypt ', 
practice Egypt’s sovereignt'j is 
the garb of protecting the interests 
ers, the British Government mai 
ricrht to interfere in Egypt’s interna 
G°reat Britam inliinges upon EnT« - 

sovereignty by maintaining Bnt.sk 

Egyptian soil. bastly, 

freedom ite" Zagir 

tried his best to come_ to a.n u 
Great Britain on the main princip.es. 

The late Zaglnl Pasha during is 
^iththe Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 1 '' 

Hs best to come to an un 
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INDIA IN WORM POUTICS 

■1 

approval of Great Britain and the Egj. 
•diplomatic representatives abroad to foiior; 
policy contrary to that of Great Britain. 

(g) All foreign officers employed in fr, 
Egyptian Army to be British, and its armain^' 
and training to be same as in British Army ' 

(h) The present police arrangements to 

maintained until the reform of the Capitukti " 

(i) The Financial and Judicial Advisent 
^0X112.1X1} 3 ^X 1 d. E/tirop03,n X) cn t of 
Ministry of the Interior to retain its pres® 
status until the reform of Capitulations. 

G) Great Britain to retain the duty of protect 

ing foreign interests in Egypt. i 

(k) The system established in 1899 to remaa 
in force in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Gres* 
Britain to guarantee Egypt her present sej 
■ future water requirements. * 

Even a cursory study of the above point 
makes it absolutely clear that the so-called propo- 
sal of concluding a Treaty of Alliance between 
Great Britain and Egypt was a clever and 
disguised move to legalise a British protectorate 
■over Egypt with the sanction of the Egyptian 
JSTational Assembly and Egyptian Government, , 

which will have the binding force of a solemn I 

1 

covenant freely accepted by the Egyptians. The i 

5 

2 The Times Weekly Edition (London) March 8, 1928 j 
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crrotian nationalists did not want to become a 
to any treaty which will perpetuate British 
jatrol over Egyptian internal affairs, national 
?iense and foreign relations ; so they have very 
roperly and unceremoniously rejected the Bri- 

sh offer. 

The British Government was not sure that the 
n-ptian nationalists could be duped by the 
lo've agreement for establishing British protec- 
te over Egypt. So in his communications 
■>, larch 1 , 1928, to the British High Commission ei 
, Eoypt, Sir Austen Chamberlain instructed him, 
i the event of the failure of the negotiations for 
1 Treaty of Alliance, to remind 

le Government of Egypt that the British Govern 
lent would not permit the discharge of its 
’sponsibility for the protection of foreigners in 
;g}-pt to be endangered by Egyptian legisla- 
oa” ‘ Bord Lloyd, the British High Commission 
r in Egypt communicated the above wishes o: 
Iritish Government to the Egyptian authoritie: 
a March 4, 1 928. But Government of Nahas Pashs 
lassed a new Public Meetings Bill, ignoring tb 
iritish objections to it and protesting agains 
heat Britain’s “perpetual interference with th( 
nteraal conduct of Egyptian affairs, paralysin; 


j The Egyptian Situation — ^An Editorial, published : 
'itn6S (Lon don) of April 21* 1928 
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the exercise by Egyptian Parliament of its rigiit 
to legislate and to control legislation.” Tij 
British Govemmenh determined to uphold Britis!i 
overlordship in Egypt ordered the powerful 
British fleet to proceed to Egypt to enforce its 
demands. The Egyptian Government, to avoid 

further British invasion of Egypt, had to abandoa 
the enforcement of the Public Meetings Bill. The 
British Government, after securing the status quo 
of the situation, has adopted a policy of watchful 
waiting in Egypt. The failure of the designs 
of the British foreign Office (the Anglo-Egyptiaa 
Treaty of Alliance) and the later development, 
with British gun-boat diplomacy in Egypt, marb 
the beginning of a new stage of strugglefor 
Egyptian Independence. It is needless to em- 
phasise that the international situation will 
greatly influence the outcome of the struggle oi 
the Egyptian nationalists. 

Today, as a matter of general principles, Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Spain, to preserve their 
North African colonial empires, are agreed to 
follow a uniform policy of keeping the North 
African peoples under subjection. It is regarded 
by many well-informed students of world politics 
that the recent satisfactory solution of the Tangier 
question between France and Spain, and the 
announcement of a Four Power Conference 
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•.jtween France, Spain, Great Britain and Italy, 
ndicate a growing solidarity of these great 
jnxopean Powers on the problems affecting thei 
autual interests on North Africa. This attitude 
jffour great Powers of Europe will undoubtedly 
jffect adversely Egyptian efforts for securing 

national independence. 

On the other hand the recent Wahabi attack 
jalraq, which is virtually a British protectorate, 
as created some embarrassment for Britain ; 
jecause a successful attack on Iraq would mean 
i blow to Britain’s prestige in the Middle East, 
shich in turn will hurt French prestige in Syria, 
rhe following views expressed in the French 
Press shows French apprehension and solicitude 
gran Anglo-French understanding against the 
Pan-Islamists in Asia and Airica ; — 

The Pan-Islamic agitation, the Gaulious 
says, is not the purely religious movement which 
it has sometimes been called. Though the 
Wahabis claim direct descent from the Prophet, 


they are not indifferent to the material and 
moral support of the Egyptians, of the Angora 
Government, or of Moscow. The tribes have 
plenty' of arms, munitions and money, and are 
deverly worked upon by foreign agents. There 
is an evident connection between the agitations, 
anti-British today, anti-European tomorrow, in 
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1 

Islain in EiryP^ and. India. Illusions on tliis 
subject, says the Gaulois, would be dangerous, 
Sooner' or later the solidarity which should 
exist between European nations with interests 
in Mahommedan countries, though very lonor 
neglected in France and still more in Great 

".^pill become a necessary measure of 
self-defence unless the awakening of Islam is to 
develop into a movement of which the conse- 
quences cannot be foreseen. Wisonian principles ; 
of self-government have caused deep disturb- 
ances in countries where populations, whose, 
only industry is war, are constantly at daggers^ 
drawn. The evil is growing, and if European 
representatives at Geneva, in their pre-occupa- 
tion with disarmament, lose sight of it, France, 
.^^12 mn a grave risk of being driven from the 
foothold which it still has in the East. 

“The Temps places Ibn Sand’s declaration 
of war in relation to the refusal of the Aglo- 
Egyptian Treaty by the Wafd. Taken together 
it considers that these two questions are the 
beginning of a concerted action by the forces 
of Islam against British policy in the Neai 
East The Temps considers it impossible for 
the British Goverment to make any further 
concessions to Egypt, if the safety of the Empire 
is to be maintained. In attacking Iraq and 
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Transjordonia’, the new paper continues, 

Sand evidently intends to strike the 
power at its weakest point’ Further, __ 
attribution of Mosul to Iraq has left a bitter- 
ness in certain Turkish quarters which may be 
tempted to take advantage of the present 
circumstances to create trouble for Great 
Britain.” ^ 

British authorities are deeply concerned with 
the possible development of the agitation of 
boycotting the recently appointed Royal 
Commission the so-called Simon Commission) 
to investigate the present condition in India. 
If the Indian nationalist agitation to 
boycott this Royal Commssion and to start 
movement for a nation-wide Civil Dis- 


a 


obedience , or General Strike succeeds, it wi 
have its effects in Egypt and the Near East in 
general. None should forget that in a real 
crisis in the Near East and Egypt, Britian will 
be forced to fall back upon India’s man-power, 
ravir^ .materials and strategic position, as she 
did, during the world war, to dismember the 
Ottoman Empire. British authorities are 
hoping that communal struple between the 
Hindus and Moslems of India -will prevent tbe 
Indian Nationalists from making their agita- 

4 The TimeB (London) March 8, 1928. 
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tion effective. They are depending- upon a 
section of Moslem Indian leaders (especially 
of the Punjab and Bengal ) to support the 
British Indian Government against the Indian 
Nationalists. They are hoping that the demand 
of Moslem Indians will afford splendid pppor- 
tunity to perpetuate “Communal Representation” 
which is bound to promote communal distrust 
and conflict and hinder the cause of national 

solidarity in India. 

Many Moslem Indian supporters of the 
British autocracy in India are Pan-Islamists, 
However, it is a fact that for some peculiar 
reasons they do not seem to realise that India 
holds the key to the solution of international 
problems affecting the Far East, Central Asia, 
the Middle East and the Near East. They seem 
to ignore the fact that unless the people of India 
become masters of their own country and control 
India’s Internal Affairs, National Defense and 
Foreign Policy, none of the Islamic countries, 
now under British control and domination, can 
ever assert their complete independence. 

It may be safely asserted that as long as 
Britain holds India in subjection, she for the 
purpose of retaining control over the sea route to 
India, will maintain control over Egypt. Thus 
some day after the Indian people will recover 
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their national freedom, the final act 
struggle for independence may be 
India. In this connection it should be 
not only the All India National Congress, 
the last session held at Madras, adopted 
lution in favour of Egyptian 
also Hon. Pandit Moti Lai Nehru (a 
of the foremost leaders of the All India 
Congress and the leader of the Swarajist 
Indian Legislative Assembly, has recently 
ed that the Indian and Egyptian nationa 
should act in concert against British 
to regain their national independence, 
proposal of Indo-Egyptian co-operation 
immediately materialise, but it is^ 
of serious possiblities, because it represen 
spirit of co-operation among the most 
political thinkers of the oppressed nations 
Orient against their alien rulers. 
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“India stands for world peace. World peace, 
in my mind means the freedom of every nation- 
ality, and I go farther and say that no nation on 
the face of the earth can be really free when the 
other nations are in bondage.” 
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tliat Egypt should not only excercise full sove 
eignty, but also retain control over Suda: 
He died without accomplishing the cherislit. 
hopes of his life. But the Egyptian nationalists 
under Nahas Pasha are determined to remove 
all limitations of sovereignty of their niotliet- 
land and make her truly independent of foreij^ 
control. On the otherhand, as all the political ' 
parties of Great Britain, including the Britisli 
Labour Party under the leadership of J. Rnnisav 
MacDonald, ^ are imperialistic in action, there, 
fore they are virtually united in following tlie 
policy of preserving the British Empire — Britisli 
control over Egypt — at any cost. It may lie 
emphasised that the British Labour I’aity, 
with all its pretensions for justice to the opju'ess- 
ed peoples, by its recent actions, has pirovd 
to be more imperialistic in its attitude towards 
Egypt and India than the Tories and tlie 
Liberals. British Labour Party’s occiisioml 
protest against the action of the Tory Clovern- 

1 Rt. Hon. Eamsay MaoDonaid’s opposition to M 
Independance has been clearly sot forth in tVio Ihitis 
Parliamentary document entitled “Kgypt No. 1 (llllM)"- 
Despatch to His Majesty’s High Oonimissioner far Kgjpt an 
the Sudan, respecting the position of hie Majesty’si Gaveniiiiei 
in regard to Egypt and the Sudan — Command 
published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office (IDondori)* S( 
Appendix II. 
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nent in Egypt is nothing 
lip-service. Thns the present Tor>- 
of Great Britain, supported 
parties, some time ago 
Pasha, tlie ex:-Preiiiier, to 
lUiance with Egypt which would be 
best interests of Great Britain 
Ipoints of British proposal of an Anglo-Eg: 

* alliance are as follows ; 

(a) An oftensive and defensive 

betwooii Great Britian and Egypt- 

(b) The British Army of Occupation 

remain as at present for the defence of 
communications. If at the end of ten years _ no 
agreement has been reached as to where it is 

I ^ #* iL. ...^ tiiLr ..■•u. 

Uo be stationed the matter to be 

Ecague of Nations. 

(c) Great Britain to support 
obtaining the consent of the Powers 
reform of the Capitulations to meet 
conditions. 

(d) G reat Britian to undertake to secure 

admission of Egypt to the heagne of Is 

(e) The British r— -^rntative m ngypv 

be an Ambassador 
other foreign representatives. 

(fl Esrypt to be free to 
treaties, but r^nlitical treaties 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 




ARAB INDEPENDENCE AND INDIA 

The people of Arabia have their splendid past, 
the glory of the Arab Empire. It is natural they 
should regain their independence and the Arab 
leaders are making conscious efforts to gain this 
end. The recent struggles of Arab nationalism in 
North Africa, and Asia are heroic, but unsuccess- 
ful efforts. It is hardly conceivable that they will 
be able to win their independence without co- 
operation and aid from out-side sources. They 
have thrown off Turkish yoke through the aid of 
Western Powers. But it seems that they have 
made very little progress, so far as attainment of 
their independence. In Asia they are under 
French and British domination, in place of the 
Turkish rule. Some Arab leaders think that it is 
a step towards their independence; but is it 
really so ? 

After the Nepoleonic War, when Great Britain, 
with the support of Russia, Austria and Prussia 
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mshed French ascendency in the continental 
Jurope and in India, her greatest concern was 
lonsolidate her position in India, 
ler energy to this ambitions work of 
ljuilding until she established her undisput 
sapremacy there. About a hundred years 
tk Napoleonic War, by the World War 
liplomacy with the support of France, Russia, . 
Italy, Japan, the United States of America and 
many other minor Powers crushed the Sea-Power 
fand the colonial Empire of Germany and at 
We time brought about the dismemberment 
‘he Ottoman Empire. Turkey lost her sovereign- 
ity over Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Hedjaz, Asir 


ittd Yemen. This was accomplished by a carefully 
planned Arab revolt aided by British support and 
through a series of secret treaties between Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Russia. Under the 
garb of a mandate from the Teague of Nations 
Prance has established a protectorate o^’er 


Syria. Great Britain established her supremacy 
over Palestine and Mesopotamia as Bntish 
mandates and created so-called independent stete 
iof Hedjaz with Emir Hussein as its King,. 
*ander the British control. Other Arab states in 
the Arabian peninsula considered to fall als& 
within the British sphere of influence and 

control. 
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After eliminating: Germany as the political) 
competitor of Britain’s world empire, BritW 
:statesmen calmly began the work of consolidating' 
British Power in the Middle East-~the region 
"between the Suez Canal and India— ; and in tliatj 
wast region they are pursuing the same policy! 
as they did In India. During the eigliteentli 
'Century and early nineteenth century, one ol 
■the great concerns of the British rulers of India, 
was to play one Indian Native State against the 
other and at the same time sign such treaties ol 
so-called alliance with some of them and to con- 
trol foreign affairs of these allies, so that they 
would be deprived of the immense value o 
independent action in international relations 
Curiously enough the same policy is being 
pursued in the Middle East today. 

Just as during the early part of the eigliteentl 
century, and especially after the Battle of Plassey 
Q757) Britain established her political power ona 
solid foundation in Bengal and then moved west 
ward, similarly Britian after establishincr supre 
macy in Palestine, a region of supreme strategica 
importance has taken steps to move eastward. B 
Balfour Declaration of 1917, Great Britain agree 
to bring into existence with the aid of the Zionists 
.-a Jewish state in Palestine. “Of the many infill 
•ences which brought about that declaratioi 
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lerhaps the most significant were, first, 

)[ British imperialists to secure control of 
he as a strategic protection of the Suez 
and second, the belief that such a 
ft'ould purchase for the Allies the 
ence and financial support of Jews 
the world.’’ 







4 ^ 

By securing full control over 
Britain has established absolute mastery 
the Suez Canal, and the Asian mainland 
mg the Mediterranean, so that 
naval, land and air forces would be 
operate in extending British Power in 
dons specially to the south and !Sast 
teilitate the work of establishing British 
torate over the major portion of 
first the British programme was to 
the Arabs by putting the sons of Emir 
the Arab King of Hedjaz (who was 
payO on various thrones as kings 
under British supervision. When the^ 
i ousted King Feisal, son of Hussein 
ting of Syria, the British ^^de 
of Iraq ( Mesopotamia ). 
of King Hussein was made the king o 
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1 Moon, Parker Tkomas : Imperiaiisin 

N ew Tork— Macmillan Co., 1927. p. 493 
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( Trans-jordonia ) under British protection. Fot 
a time British Goverment cherished the grand^ 
idea of making Hussein, the King of Hedjai 
as the Arab Caliph, the head of the Islamic 
world, under British protection. But this plan^ 
was upset by the overthrow of King Hussein,! 
by Ibn Sand, the Wahabi King of Nedj, and 
who is now the ruler of both Nedj and Hedjaz, 
and who cherishes to extend his power over 
the rest of Arabia. Although Ibn Saud over the? 
Hussein from Hedjaz, the British authorities did 
not find it to be difficult to come to an tinder- 
standing with him ; because Ibn Saud, duriiig| 
the world war, supported the British against the 
Turks. Ibn Saud is a very shrewd man and lie 
knows the limitations of his own power and lie' 
is not anxious to come in open conflict with tlie 
British. At present his quarrel is not with tie 
British but with the two sons of the ex-king 
Hussein of Hedjaz, who are rulers of Iraq and 
Trans-jordonia. 

Om October 10, 1922, Great Britain entered 
into an alliance with the King Feisal of Iraq 
and agreed to provide the kingdom with finan 
cial and military assistance, on condition tha; 
the king agreed “to be guided by the advice ol 
the British High Commissioner on all imxoortant 
matters affecting the international and financial 
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( Trans-jordonia ) under British protection. For' 
a time British Grovemient cherished the grand 
idea of making Hussein, the King of Hedja 
as the Arab Caliph, the head of the Islamic 
world, under British protection. But this 
was upset by the overthrow of King FIusseiii,| 
by Ibn Saud, the Wahabi King of Nedj, and! 
who is now the ruler of both Nedj and Hedjar, 
and who cherishes to extend his power ove 
the rest of Arabia. Although Ibn Saud oveitliCT 
Hussein from Hedjaz, the British autliorities did 
not find it, to be difficult to come to an tindcn 
standing with him ; because Ibn Saud, during, 
the world war, supported the British against thc' 
Turks. Ibn Saud is a very shrewd man and he 
knows the limitations of his own power and he 
is not anxious to come in open conflict with the 
British. At present his quarrel is not with the 
British but with the two sons of the ex-kiaj 
Hussein of Hedjaz, who are rulers of Iraq and] 

Trans-jordonia. i 

Om October 10, 1922, Great Britain entered 
into an alliance with the King Feisal of Iraq, 
and agreed to provide the kingdom with finan- 
cial and military assistance, on condition that 
the kinjE?' agreed ‘‘to be guided by the advice of 
the British High Commissioner on all important 
matters afifecting the international and financial 
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bligations and interests of His Britianic 
Jaiesty.” In 1925 when Mosul was awarded to 
mq by the decision of the Council of the League 
){ Nations, Great Britian agreed to continue 
die alliance with Iraq for 25 years or 
was admitted into the membership of the 
of Nations. Great Britian has so far spent 
less than £ 200,000,000 for the occupation of ^ 
potamia and maintenance of British 
there. It is expected that the rich oil- 
Mosul will be of great potential value to 
Britian and her navy. In that case 
little prospect that Iraq will secure her 

iTid.et)0iidetice. 

Great Britian has already used Iraq as an 
instrument, to detach Mosul from Turkey''” 
many other ways. The existing Ang 
Treaty is a direct threat against Persia ; 
that reason Persia has never recogm 
existence of Iraq as an independent state 

. . 1 i- / 1 1 Tn fact the present An glo- 

British protection ( ! )• in tac y hpcause 
Persian relations are fax from cordial be^ 

of the Bntish fte n-ht of Persian 

Anglo-Persian Oil Co., British desire^ to ha^ e 
the right of civil aviation through Persi^ 
tory and the adjustment of Persia 
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obligations to Britain, are further causes ot 
irritation. Britain realizes that tbe neutrality 
between Persia and Soviet Russia may in course 
of time become a ^Preaty of .ALllianoe. In that C3.s& 
the Anglo-Iraqi Alliance will be an efTective 
weapon in the hands of British statesmen. Reali. 
sing this necessity, British Air Forces have 
established themselves in Iraq and they have 
already on various occasions, demonstrated their 
effectiveness. Thus Iraq is being utilised by the 
British Government against Turkey, Persia and 
other states which may adopt anti-Britisli 
policy. Further-more British control over Iraq 
affords splendid opportunity for Britian tc 
establish complete control over the Persian 
Gulf. 

In the past the British Government usedibii 
Saud, the present king of Hedjaz and NeJj 
against the Turks. But they are now susjii cions 
of the policy of Ibn Saud who may be thinking ol 
taking steps to make himself more powerful and 
to bring about a united Arab Empire in co-opera- 
tion with other Moslem Powers. Thus the Britisl 
authorities had to punish some of the cliiei 
( underlings ) under Ibn Saud, whose activitie. 
were anti-Iraqi and thus anti-British. To figli 
Ibn Saud single-handed may prove costly to tin 
British, thus the British Government has conclu 
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a treaty of Alliance with King 
ms-jordonia, under such terms as 
tish control over the military, foreign 
ancial affairs of the state of Trans-jordonia. ® 
iring the last few years the British Government 
sbeen paying- a heavy subsidy to King 
kso that he will act in concert with the 
ithe Middle Kast. 

If Great Britain can control Palestine, Trans 
irdonia, and Iraq, then even if Ibn Sand 
a submit to Great Britain’s policy, it will 
ery difficult for British to subdue him, in case of 
ecessity. It has been charged by many leaders 
tnong* the followers of Ibn Saud that the present 
pstility between the 'Wahabis and the Iraquis as 
fell as the existing suspicion and enmity between 
iaxis-jordonia and Nedj are being fully 
ly the British in their favour and against 
laiise of united and independent Arab Empire i 
the IMLiddle Eust. T^here is much truth in thi; 

teause it is a historical fact that sometime ag 
British Foreign Office aided one faction of the 
Irabs and the India Office supported the other 
iiiid supplied them with funds and anus, so that 

» For the full text of the recent treaty with Great 
md TrnnB-jordonia concluded on British Parhamentary 
Comd. 3069 ). February 20. 1928. See British Parliamentary 
'apers ( Oomd. 3069 J , quoted in the Appendix I\. 
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the Arabs would weaken themselves by a civ| 
war. 

The British secured supremacy in 
•using Indian man-power and at the same time 
being able to pluy one Indian Prince against the 
other. The British authorities are today pursu, 
•ing the same policy of using the Arab maii-pov/er, 
'Strategic position and Arab rulers against om| 
another. Whether the British policy in the! 
Middle Hast succeed or not depend upon vatious 
"factors, such as international situation andpri 
marily the success of the nationalist movement 
in India. If the Indian national movement sue- 
-iceeds, through the co-operation of vaiiouss 
•elements of the Indian people, especially tlie* 
Hindus and Moslems, to achieve National Itid64 
pendence, then India will be able to aid effectively 
“the cause of Arab Independence. Otlitxwiiie 
‘Great Britian will be in a position to use Indias 
man-power, strategic position and economic 
strength against the Arabs, as she did against 
Turkey during the World War. ^ The present 
situation in the Middle East, with Arab forces 
-under British control and British Air Forces 
stationed in Arabia and British Power augment- 
ed in the Snez region and the Persian Gulf) is a 
ffistinct menace to the cause of Arab and Iiidhn 
Ereedom and Asian Independence. 
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the Arabs would weaken tliemselves by a ci\| 
war. 

The British secured supremacy in India l]|i 
using Indian man-power and at the same time 
being able to piny one Indian Prince against tie 
other. The British authorities are today pursue 
ing the same policy of using the Arab man-power, 
'Strategic position and Arab rulers against one 
another. W^hether the British policy iu tie 
IVEiddle E^ast succeed or not depend upon vanoni 
"factors, such as international situation andpn 
marily the success of the nationalist niovemen 
in India. If the Indian national movement sm 
ceeds, through the co-operation of ^ variot 
■elements of the Indian people, especially tl 
Hindus and IMoslems, to achieve National Itid 
pendence, then India will he able to aid efifcctuc 
the cause of Arab Independence, Othenvi; 
■Great Britian will be in a position to nsc Iiidis 
man-power, strategic position and econom 
^strength against the Arabs, as she did again 
Turkey during the Vi^orld War. I he prcsc 
situation in the Middle East, with Arab fore 
'Under British control and. Biitish Air lore 
stationed in Arabia and British Power augme; 
>^d in the Suez region and the Persian C.s’n.lfji 
^distinct menace to the cause of Arab and Iiid: 
Ereedom and Asian Independence. 
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PERSIAN INDEPENDENCE AND INDIA 

When Napoleon planned to attack India 
fitli Russian aid, Great Britain had to direct 
er attention to Persia, that it would not 
e used as the base of operation against 
ndia. When the fear of French aggression 
lisappeared, the problem of Russian march 
trough Central Asia to the Persian Gulf took 
its place. Rater on -when Germany was seeking 
n outlet, in the Persian Gulf, for the Berlin- 
iagdad Railway, Great Britain agreed to settle 
ler differences with Russia, purely for strate- 
gical reasons— safety of India. Although 
British economic interests in Persia is very 
:onsiderable, yet Britain’s Persian policy is 
based primarily on strategical reasons. So long 
as Britain continues to play the role of a domi- 
nant power in the vast region between the Suez 
Canal and the Persian Gulf, strategical consider- 
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ation will be the deciding factor in 
British policy. 

It is the opinion of a competent 
observer and student of international 
that “almost every action of British 

with respect to Persia, since the beginning* 
nineteenth century can be interpreted 
result of aggressive or acquisitive ambiti^j^g^ 
Especially this is so in the present century, 
the progress of British influence in Persi^j^ 
very often appeared to strike at the independence 
of that unfortunate nation. It seemed on Several 
occasions (as in 1919) that Great Britian, . . , hav-*. 
ing acquired domination over the mineral ^vealt]il 
of the South-west, was about to take the final 
gulp and swallow the whole country.” ^ 

During the World War, “as British plans for ’ 
the extension of control in Mesopotamia travelled 
to completion, the union of the British and Rus- 
sian forces from the Caucasus became a major 
element in the success of their joint operation.” * 
Thus Persia became a battle-ground for the allied 
army, violating the neutrality of a sovereign 
state. In fact, during the World War, Persia was 

^ Seehan : New* Persia. New York. The Century Co 1927 
page 162. 

» Dennis, Alfred L. P. ; The Foreign Policies of Soviet Ilnasia; 
New York., E. P. Dutton & Co. 1924., p. 235 
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3-s if the country was a British protecto- 
j.g, A British authority writes, — “During the 
j. of 1914 onwards the Czarist armies were free- 
^ tiioving* in Persian territories. Witli the 
•^tbreak of the Russian Revolution, British 
advanced right up through Persia to the 
Pg^ 5 pian, and the war ended with Persia effective- 
1 r ju the position of a British satrapy ^ " 

While the British Military occupation of 
Persia was in progress, the British authorities 
tVedy used money to bring the Persian state 
^flder control. A British official, fully acquainted 
^ith Persia and British activities there writes : — 
<<j)uring the World War and especially after the 
.ollapse of Russia in 1917 not only was Persia 
gilder British protection, but she was being enabled 
to a great extent to defray the expenses of Govern- 
ment by British monthly advances. Apart fro^n 
^bersonal and local subsidies^ Britain was furnish- 
ittg her with three hundred and fifty thousand 
tomans monthly towards meeting the ordinary 
exponses of government, and a hundred thousand 
tomans for the up-keep of the Cossack Division 
^altogether about £ 225,000 monthly.” 

3 Arnot, R Page ; Soviet Russia and Her Neighbours. New 

York, yaiigaard Press. 1927. p. 123 , 

4 Balfour, Hon. J. M. : Recent Happenings in Persia. London 
and Bdiuburgh ; W^illiam Blackwood and Sous. 1922, page 109 
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“But when the subsidies and advances were 
continued after the war, the matter assumed an 
entirely different and much more serious aspect. 
It cannot be claimed that the British Empire is 
generally regarded as a charitable institution and 
Persians state frankly that the advances occa- 
sioned apprehension as to our intentions both 
amongst the recepients and those who were aware 

of what was taking place ” ^ 

In 1919 when through the efforts of Lord Cur- 
zon, the Anglo-Persian Treaty ” was concluded, 
Russia was in no position to oppose British 
attenipt to incorporate Persia into the British 
Empire, The signing of this treaty was an effort 
on the part of the British Government to legalise 
British protectorate over Persia through a solemn 
agreement. Of course, British authorities always 
deny any such evil intention ; however it will be 
of some interest to note the following comments 
on the Anglo-Persian Treaty of 1919 by two 
American authorities on International Rela- 
tions : — 

^ Ibid, pages 111 — 112. 

s Por the full text of the “Agreement between His Britain.! < 
Majesty’s Goverament and the Persian Government”, see TJ- S 
Senate Document No. 90, 66th Congress, 1st session or Britiaf 
Parliamentary Papers — Persia No. 1 (1919) Command Papers 
300, published by His Britainic Majesty’s Stationery Office (Lon- 
don) and reproduced in Appendix III. 
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‘*If in the preamble, the British Governnient 
•elterated its pledge, 'to respect absolutely the 
Independence and integrity of Persia', the formula 
aeed not be taken too seriously. What Great 
Britain intended was a modern, subtle form of 
taperialist control no less effective, but much less 
candid, than wbat it used to be the fashion t( 
designate by the euphemism, protectorate . 

'•ThJ Agreement practically placed the Govern 

oent of the Shah under British _ direction an. 
established a British protectorate in fact if not i 

nams.’’ * _ 

So sure were the British statesmen ^ 

Curzon and Sir Percy Cox— about impc 

tance of the Anglo-Persian Treaty of 1919, ^ 

which British control over Persian Financ 

Army, and Foreign Relations, was to e firm 

established, that they paid 75,000 tomans to t 

three Persian statesmen— Vossug-ed-Dow e 

the then Prime Minister, Prince Firuz, the Mmn 

ter of Finance and Saram-ed-Dowleh-wl 

signed the treaty on behalf of Persia. It seer 

that the British Government spent a large si 
» Moon, Parker Thomas: Imperialism and World Poli 
Ke-w Pork. The Macmillan Company. 1927. p. 38S 

» Dennis, Alfred L. P. : The Foreign Policies of S< 

Eussia. p. 238 

s Seelian : TIf® New Peisia, 
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of money, to bribe members of the Persian Majlis 
to secure the confirmation of the Anglo-Persian 
Treaty. Mr. Balfour writes “British Govern- 
ment gave a , sum of £ 131,000 directly to three 
ministers (who were in favor of the Anglo-Persian ^ 
Agreement of August 9, 1919), with, I believe, the ' 
express provisio that no inquiry should be made 
as to its expenditure . . . It has been suggested 
that it was contemplated that the money should 
be expended in securing the confirmation of the 
Agreement by the Majlis . . 

But the New Persia — the Nationalist Persia 
— ousted the Ministry ; and the cabinet of Zia- 
ed-Din, on February 26, 1921 repudiated the 
Anglo-Persian Treaty of 1919. Persian Nation- 
alists dared to take this bold stand, because the 
Government of Soviet Russia, under Lenin and 
Tchiceherin repudiated the Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment of 1907 (by which Persia was practically 
partitioned between Great Britain and Russia). 
To stiffen the opposition of Persian Nationalists 
against any further British encroachment in 
Persia, on February 26, 1921, the Soviet Russian 
Government signed a new treaty supporting 
Persian national aspirations. By the Russo- 
Persian Treaty of 1921, the Soviet Government 

1 0 Balfour, Hon, J. M. Recent : Happenings in Persia, 
pp. 128-129. 
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„ave up all Russian claims and 

Persia, except Russian fishery rights in the Cas- 

''^%he most important articles of the Russo-Per- 

ian Treaty of 1921 are as follows:- 

Artlrle II The Government of the Russian 
derated Soviet Republic breads as 
mmiaal tbe policy of the Government of Ccanst 
Kussia, vtbich without the asr«meut of he 
peoples of Asia and under the guise of assn . 

I Independence of these peoples. conctaW 
eitt, other states of Europe tr^Hes concerning 
the East which had as their ultimate object i 
j 1 • a. 'T^'he (j-ovcrniiieiit of tli6 R. S* R 

gradual seizure, ^he Go^ 

S. R. unconditionally rejects tnatcrimiuct y j 

Tini- nnlv violating the sovereignty of 
as not only vioiau g _ 1.,^ rv.ro-aTiiVfud bru- 

States of Asia, but also leading to or „ a _ 

tal violence of European robbers on t e iving 

body of the peoples of the East. p o 

Article VIII. The Government of the R^S. 
R S. R. declares its complete ejection of that 
financial policy which the Czarist Government 
of Russia pursued in the East, supplying the 

1 rr-urf nf the Treaty see Mancliester Guardian 
■ 1 1 For complete Text of the y ^ 

of March 31st. 1921. A so see T^ngeia and Her Neigh- 

Soviet Enssia. p. 234 (h) - ® ^erican 

hours, pages 162-163 and (c. Millspaugh, A C. . The Am 

Task in Persia. New York : Century Co. 1 • P'lg® 
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Government of Persia with financial means not 
order to assist the economic development 
flourshing of the Persian people but in the-fort^ 
of a political enfetterment of Persia. The Govem** 
ment of the R. S. P. S. R. therefore resigns all 
rights to loans furnished to Persia by the Czarist 
Government, and declares such loans null and 
not to be repaid. It similarly resigns all demands 
for the use of those State revenues of Persia by 
which the said loans were guaranteed. 

Article IX. The Government of the R. S* 

S. R. in accordance with its expressed condcrn-* 
nation of the colonial policy of capitalism which 
served and is serving as a reason for innumerable 
miseries and sheddings of blood, renounces the 
use of those financial undertakings of Czarist 
Russia which had as their object the economical 
enfetterment of Persia. It therefore hands over 
to the Persian people the financial sums, valu- 
ables and in general, the assets and liabilities of 
the Discount Credit Bank of Persia, and similarly 
the movable and immovable property of the said 
bank existing in the territory of Persia. 

Article XL The Soviet Government confirm- 
ed the abolition of the extra-territorial rights 
which had up to June 26 , 1919 , been enjoyed by 
Russian citizens in Persia, placing Russian citi- 
zens in Persia henceforth on an equality with 
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Persian citizens, subject to the same laws and 
amenable to the same courts of justice. ^ 

At' this critical moment of Persian bistory, tbe 
Government of the United States gave an indirect 
mpport to tbe cause of Persian Independence. 
The Government of the United States, although 
[ri‘*ndly to Great Britain could not approve of the 
British policy of monopolising the raw materia s 
-especially oil-in Persia and the Middle 
East The United States Government 
ested in maintaining open door policy in P 
and opposed to any condition . 

American capital from enjoying 
In exploiting Persian resources. This ^thtude^ 
i the United States Government was clear y 
explained in the following ^^^ru^ 
the United States State Department to &e 
American Legation at Teharan on January 21st, 

1922. t. 

“You may inform the Persian Government t at 

the Government of the United States is deep y 

in fl.e Open Door and it would 

upon this principle in its exchanges with fte 

British or any Other Government The Amer 

Government attaches the greatest importance to 
the preservation in Persia of such opportunity for 
America interests as is enjoyed by the interests 

of any other nation.” 
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To this Muchir ed Dowleh, the then Persian 
Prime Minister on January 26, 1922, made the 
following reply : — 

“In thanking you for your communication 
which you were good enough to make to me, I 
seize this occasion to assure you that the Imperial 
Government which as always is attaching 
oreat importance to the maintenance of the 
principle of Open Door, will do everything in its 
power for the maintenance of this principle, as 
well as for the development of the relations wliicl 
exist between our two countries, and in this 
respect I count very much upon the precious 
assistance of the American Government” ’ ® 

Signing of the Russo-Persian Treaty of 1921, 
the repudiation of the Anglo-Persian Agreement 
of 1919 by the Persian Government and the oppo- 
sition of the American Government to the 
establishement of a virtual protectorate over 
Persia by any Power, meant a serious defeat for 
the British Government which was forced to 
change its tactics on the diplomatic battle-field 
of Persia. Pbr the time being it preferred to 
remain inactive politically and militarily, while 
merely protecting British economic interests- 
interests of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
Indo-European Telegraph Company and Imperial 

Millspaugh : American Task in Persia, pp. 316-317 
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Bank o£ Persia whicli are virtually British 
government institutions and other minor con- 
cciri*is. 

When it became apparent to the British 
authorities that Reza Khan represented the 
strongest factor in Persian politics, they -were 
willing to support him. “In the autumn of 1925, 
when Reza Khan ascended the throne, it was with 
the full approval and sympathy of the British. 
The first Government to recognize Reza as the 
head of the provisional Government was the 

g^^d the British recognized him hrst as 
Shah ” ' * It is safe to assert that the British 
policy towards Persia has been to bring the coun- 
try within the orbit of British influence or control. 

pQlicy has not been abandoned at any time, 
although diplomatic tactics of Britain in Persia 

varies to suit various circumstances. 

Under the changed condition of New Persia, 
moqtofthe British statesmen advocate that the 
British Government should protect its interests 
in Persia, at any cost, but without taking recourse 
to bribery, intrigue or aggressive military policy 
wiiich are bound to create serious suspicion and 
hostility on the part of the Persian nationalists. 

The following is a fair statement of British policy 

in New Persia : — 

1 a Saehan -. The New Persia, p. 17S. 
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“Persia cannot however, from British of 

view, be considered apart from the rest of the 
Middle East, and in particular from Mesopota- 
mia . . “The future policy in Persia Would 

then seem to be that called for throughout the 
Near and Middle East namely, firmness where 
our interests call for it, as in India and Egypt . . . 

In Persia, British interests, whether political or 
commercial, are confined to the South, while in , 
the North they are non-existent. . . . A. clear 
indication that we meant to maintain our inter- 
ests, in Southern Persia, by force if necessary, in 
the event of the country relapsing into anarchy. : 
but that there our interest ceased, coupled with a 
refusal to be drawn in future into intrigue and 
policy of bribes, would in time cause the Persians 
to realise that Great Britain had no designs upon 
their cherished independence, and would lead, to 
a return to the condition before the war, when it 
was said that Englishmen alone could go any- 
where in Persia with absolute impunity.” ’ ® 

However, whatever may be the future deve- 
lopment in New Persia, “it is not likely that 
Britain’s hold over the southern part of the 
country will be relaxed ; and the most definite 
trend perceptible in the course of the past few 

Balfour .- Recent Happenings in Persia, page 281 

1 5 Ibid. pp. 306-307 
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years has been strengthening of that 
that Southern Persia is already, in a 
snse, a part of the British Bmpire. 

.efends that property ; and its secondary' 
ends to advance to the north.” ^ 

British Imperial Airways connectin 
to India is not a commercial adventure 
contrary it is primarily a strategical 
operation was delayed because 
Government refused to ratify the 
agreement concluded by the British Gov 
on behalf of the Imperial Airways in 
1925. The Persian Government did not see 
••eason to approve an agreement which n 
strengthen British control over the Persian 
the region between the Suez 
India, and it might be detrimental to 
interests and independence. However on 
22 1926 an important Turkish-Persian Trea' 
wL concluded to protect their mutual interests 
The summary of the treaty is as follows ; 

"This treaty, called a treaty of 
spcnritv binds the two contracting parties not 
tTraci one another, not to participate in a ■- 
tile action undertaken by a third power, 
tnter apolitical, economic or financ ’ ' 

convention directed against the other. 

16 Seehan : The New Persia, p. 189. 
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“The contracting parties further agree to ^ 
ppose with its military forces any third Power 
rhich attempts to make use of its territory in a 
love against the other, by the passage of troops 
r military stores, for military surveys, as a base 
f military operations, as an avenue of retreat, 

•y inciting the people against the other state- 
“The contracting parties agree not to tolerate 
within its boundaries any organization whose 
lurpose is to disturb the peace or security of the 
ther or to change its constitution, and to expel 

,11 persons who indulge in such activity. 

“The Contracting parties further agree to take 
II necessary measures, either seperately or to- 
;-ether, to prevent unstable border-peoples livin-8: 
n their territories from making incursions into 

he territory of the other. 

“Within six months after the ratification of 

his treaty the two states will send plenipoten- 
iaries to Teharan to conclude agreements on 
commerce, consular representation, custoins, 
)ostal and telegraph service and extradition, 
Dhey will further agree upon methods of settling 
lisputes arising between them which cannot be 

jettled by diplomatic means. 

“This treaty was written in Turkish, Persian, 
md French, but in case of differences of opinior 
the French text is to be considered authentic 
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Its duration is set at five years but it will conti- 
aue automatically from year _ to year unless 
denounced, upon six months notice, by one o e 

On April 26, 1927, the Shah of Persia announc- 
ed his intention to approach 

in order to secure their consent to abolition of 
capitulations. The British Government did no 
ia^or the proposal. On the contrary the Brit^h 
n ^mfflPTit concluded the Anglo-Hedjaz Treaty 
ta w by -hicb the signatories pledged 
L^elves .0 maintain Mendly relations .tth 
Bahrein. This was regarded as prejudicial to 
Persian interests. Bahrein, with a population of 
I-IOOOO, consists of a group of islands in the Per- 
sL; Gulf, 300 miles south of Basra. Although 
Great Britian in 1868 established a sort of protec- 
over it, by guaranteeing its autonomy 

Peria never recognised this agreement and 

Lays claimed Persian f>y““S=-‘^^2ni«d 

and the justice of Persian clam was 

by Lord Clarendon in 1869. In Novmber 1927, 
the Persian Government protested 
the Aaglo-Hedjaa Treaty; and not^ tong 
saSshed with the British reply, dunng the 
W days of Decemher 1927 complained m the 
League of Nations “that the treaty concluded 
II The Nation (New York) August a5, 1926 
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between Great Britain and Hedjaz last May 
encroached upon the sovereignty of Persia”. The 
outcome of this dispute, in all probablity, will 
result in British victory and thus further increase 
of British power and prestige in Southern Persia, 
and greater tension between Britain and nation- 
alist Persia supported by Soviet Russia, Turkey 
and Afghanistan. 

During the recent visit of His Majesty King 
Amanullah of Afghanistan in England, Great 
Britain tried to secure an Anglo-Afghan Agree- 
ment which would be to the interest of Great 
Britain ; but apparently British efforts failed. 
However on April 12, 1928, the Soviet Russian 
Government scored a diplomatic victory over 
Great Britain when the Afghan Government 
signed an agreement for Afghan-Russian Air 
Service in regard to the Kabul-Tashkent Air 
Service. This Soviet-Afghan Agreement forced 
the British Government to seek an Anglo- 
Persian Treaty favoring the abolition of the 
capitulations and tariff autonomy for Persia. On 
May 7, 1928, (less than a month after the signing 
of the Afghan-Soviet Agreement mentioned 
above ) by an order in Council, Great Britain 
suspended British jurisdiction in Persia. And a 

few days later (on May 10) the new Angflo- 
Persian Treaty was concluded by which Persia 
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assertedher tariff autonomy “4 ^ 

under certain conditions slie will allow Bntisn 
aieoplanes pass through Persian territory and 
^■ill establish areodromes which the British 
be allowed to use. The following exteacts 
from the editorial article of the London Times 

entitied “Anglo-Persian Agreements” 
on May 14, 1928 give an interesting side-lig 
rn the nresent Anglo-Persian situation 

“The convention signed-l on May 10, 1928 ) 

donot, of course, settle aU the 

ina between Great Britain and Persia. The 

■ Povemment has not yet recognized 
Persian _ British claim on 

account of the large sum spent on the South 
Persian Rifles it opposes a counter-clarm for 

damages during the British military 
of Persian territory, which undoubte y su ere 
from the operations of British, Russian and 
Tmkish troops during the War. But the ground 

has teen cleared for further 

isagreeably significant « 

nrevented the fullfilment of the Air 

of 1925 has diminished sufficiently for the Shah s 

Government to agree to reopen 

tioas wth Imperial Airways in the “^ar fu _ 

The recognition of Iraq is more 

follow the signature of the conventions now 
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that the Shah has appointed Nasir Ul-Mulk, aa 
ofiicial of very high standing as Acting Consul 
General at Bagdad. The improvement iu 
administrative efficiency and in the discipline oi 
the Army, on which the Shah Reza has concen- 
trated his great energy, has made Persia a 
wealthier and safer country by far than ^ it 
was a few years ago. The financial situation 
of the country is improving, roads are opening 
districts that were formerly stagnant or 
disaffected to the trader and to the gendarme ; 
important railway routes are being surveyed. 

In this country (England) there has been an 
understanding of the importance of the change* 
Errors of judgment and at times a certain 
lack of tact on our part (British) undoubtedly 
affronted Persian nationalism in the years that 
immediately followed the War. More recently 
the improvement in Anglo-Persian relations 

has been continuous ” 

The policy of Soviet Russia towards the peo- 
ples of the East is not purely altruistic, although 
the desire of the Soviet leaders especially 
M. Tchiceherin, to free the peoples of the ^ East^ 
may be sincere. In this desire there is the 
element of self-interest ; so that the peoples 
of Asia would not make a common cause or be 
utilised by Great Britain against Soviet Russia. 
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i ^11 cflid bv a Soviet Russian 

Tt bas been well sa . . 

r 7f in Persia that “Government may 
but Russia always remains.” This 

W uX the Soviet Government, has given 
viissia,un _ „^i,Vv in Persia but is follow- 
ip the aggressive penetration. This 

ng lie po 1 cy energetically opposed to 

Siih economic advancein northern Persia, 

L old Russia of the days of the Tsars 

is by no means an exaggeration to say that 

such an advance would contain definite danger 

was the Russian support to nationalist 

Persia that defeated the British scheme of con- 

-Persia through the Anglo-Persian 

Agreement of 1919. It was the 

ioint action against Britain and Greece contri- 

Wted largely to the success of 

Turkey. Soviet support to the cause of Afghan 

• (imPTidence strengthened Afghan cause an 

^ -R -tain had to acknowledge Afghan 
later on Britain haU to acis-ii » 

* 'PT/^wpver consolidation of Sovie 

sovereignty. However, cuuau 

Hssian position through neutrality trea 

totBrital; to counteract it by adoptrng means 
» strengthen her pomtion^ in 
Mesopotamia and the Persian Gu . 

13 Times (London) June 18, 1928. 
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New Persia, anxious to maintain her 
national independence, and to strengthen her 
position diplomatically, has signed in 1926, 
security pacts with Soviet Russia, Turkey and 
Afghanistan. And on June 15, 1928, during the 
visit of the King and Queen of Afghanistan at 
Teheran, *'proptocols to the security pacts of 
1926 were signed, between Persia and Afghani- 
stan and Persia and Turkey, whereby in the 
event of war between any one of the signatories 
and a third power, the other party acts as a 
conciliator. The Afghan Legation at 1 eUeran 
and the Persian Legation in Kabul were raised 
to embassies.” 

It is apparent that, as a matter of self-defence 
while Persia is maintaining friendly relations 
with Great Britain, she is cultivating closer 
intimacy with Soviet Russia, Turkey and 
Afganistan. “In Persia you have the two 
imperialist fronts (British and Soviet Ivussian 
Imperialisms) practically touching. Persia and 
Afghanistan profit by the fact that they arc 
between two rival imperialist systems and the^ 
play off one against the other. They can nevei 
be brought properly into Russian system 
because their state of society does not allow o 
using the Socialist cement to fix them in it 

19 Times (London) June 18, 1928. 
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The Russian front may work round and break 

up our own (British) imperialist systems 

Wliicliever suceeds in making the strongest 
appeal to the moral instincts in these new 
nations is going to win.” 

There are possiblities that Great Britain 
be involved in conflict in the Middle Bast 
Persia be forced to array against her. 
circumstances British naval, air and land 
will press upon Persia through the Persian 
Gulf, Iraq, Trans-J ordonia, Palestine 
Beluchistan. However, India’s man 
strategic position, raw materials will be 
determining factors in the contest. It ma^; 
safely asserted that India holds the key to 
future of Persian Independence. Indian 
Persian nationalists should come to some 
of friendly understanding so that they 
co-operate in maintaining their vital interests 
such as national independence. 

-0 Report of tUe sinnmary of a lecture on “N ationaiisin 
in the Near East” deliverd by Mr. George Young at Caston 
Hall. London, March 21st 1928, Printed in Foreign Affairs 

(London) May 1928. p. 351. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 

BRITISH IMPERIALISM IN INDIA AND THE MOVEMENT 

FOR INDIAN INDEPENDENCE 

It is often asserted by many British scholars 
as well as those of other lands who wish to please 
the British authorities for some special interests 
of their own, that Great Britain secured control 
over India accidently and the sole purpose of 
British Government’s insistence to rule India is 
to ser\^e the people and the cause of civilization 
and humanity. It is needless to say that 
no honest Indian — moderate, constitutionalist, 
nationalist or revolutionist — ^believes in Bri- 
tian’s mission of philanthropy in India. The 
following candid statement of a member of the 
present British Cabinet throws considerable ligfht 
on the motive underlying British solicitude for 
India : — 

“We did not conquer India for the benifit of 
the Indians. I know it is said at missionary 
meetings that we conquered India to raise the 
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cA nl the Indians. That is a cant. We con- 

,«ed India as *e outlet for the 

l ie sword we should hold it. (Shame) Call 
lame if you like. I am 

Tnocrite as to say we hold India for Indians. 
;f S it as the finest outlet for British 

goods in general, ^and for Lancashire cotton 

goods in particular. is the best exam- 

Rritish domination ot inaia is tuc 

1 nf modern imperialism. In 1600 when the 

^ Oomoany with the royal support, 

Bast India Company, wii-ii .i 

started its adventure in the Orienh particulariy 

in India, it was purely a commercia enterprise 

la nrofits was its motive. At that time it was 

not trying to establish political 

British in India or any other part °^ the Orient 

With the growth of the East n ^ la om 
India, British infiuence spread m van p 
of the Orient. It was Duplex, the Governor of 
the French trading posts and possessions in 
India, who originated the bold and systematic 

1 At. extract from tHe speecli of Sir W. Joynson-Kicks, the 
H e Secretary of the present British Government (Baldwin 
Grernment), quoted in the Indian Social Eeformer of Novem er 

2Stli, 1925. 
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plan of employing’ Indian Man Power and Money 
to build up a vast colonial empire for France, 
He intrigued to further the civil wars then raging 

among the Indian Princes in order to take advan- 
tage of the situation. ^ 

The British and French fought in India as 
a part of the Anglo-French wars of the eightee- 
nth century in Europe, America and the 
Orient for world supremacy. The French were 
defeated about 1757.^ Since 1757 the British 
have become progressively masters of India and 
through India of practically the entire region 
from Egypt to China. 

Asa matter of fact, the economic conquest 
of India by the East India Company preceded 
the political conquest. The characteristic feature 
of the political conquest was that the East India 
Company did not undertake it until it had secu- 


red an economic grip upon the country. As alien 
as Alexander’s army, it did not impose political 
authority until it acquired political authority. 
It insinuated itself into Indian life before it seized 

2 Col. Malleson : Duplex and the Struggle for India by Eu- 
ropean Nations. Oxford University Press, 


3 (a) Seely, Sir. J. R. ; Expansion of England, Boston. Little 
Brown Co. 1922 (b) Basu, Maj. B.D. : Rise of the Christian Power 
in India. Vols. 1-5. Calcutta, R, Ghatterjee. 1924 (o) Roberts, P. 
E. : History of British India, Oxford University Press. 1923, 
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4e Indian Government. Its first concern vas 
ta™ I more than to secure free trade, a peace- 

able residence, and the esteem oi the In ^ 

ders. From that everything else 

imteto adopt all Hnds of questionable meMs 
fnro-PTv bribing, treachery, plundering, intn 

f. f. fn o-ain their end of acquiring 

Princes etc. — to gam uncix 

'°'wbenthe East India Company assumed the 
2 , porter, it developed its own t-ff jst^ 
ft„, action in favour of Great Entarn and tanff 

rro^nct India was the underlying principle. By 
trpSt Ireat impulse .as communicated 

JO British commerce and industry ® 

obiects of British national policy .as accomplised 

oDjeci ^ ^ ^ rvTi Tnrlian trade wen 

Kut their effects on inci t t 

disasterons.” « The 

during the rule of the East India Compa y 

characterised in the following account 

TV i;i T • The Government of India. New 

4 Mac Donald, J. Ramsay, xuv 
Tnrk B W. Heubsch & Co. 1920. p. 30. +-„o.q 

Vw Burke, Edmond: Impeachment of 

(t) Moito, A.K.: Cli7e,the Forger. ( a Bengalee work) 

1 1 -Root, • "Rise of the Christian Power in India. 

(o) Basu : Rise ot me 

6 Banerjea, Prof. Pramathanath : Fiscal r > 

Macmillan & Co. London, p. 15* 
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In 1787, cotton manufactures frotn Inii' 
were subject to a duty of 50 percent, ex J 
dimity and calicoes which paid 16fpercer' 
Additions to the rates were subsequently madi 

and in 1799 some classes of cotton goods pa 

duty at the rate of 1 22 per cent. In I 819 4 
duty on many descriptions of Indian goods m 
as high as 271 t per cent. But injustice did jc 
end with^ high duties. The importation iat 
Great Britain of many classes of goods fro? 
India, such as embroidered shawls, handkercKei 
coloured muslins, velvets, silk, crepe, chintz an 

calico towels with colored borders was abs'r 
lutely prohibited.” 

On the othe hand, British manufacturei 
employed the arm of political injustice “to kee 
down and strangle a competitor with whom the 
could not have contended on equal terms.” Thi 
late eminent British historian, H. H. Wilso; 
wrote “Had India been independent she wonl( 
have imposed preventive duties upon Britis! 
goods and thus would have presen’'ed her om 
productive industry from annihilation. The ac 
of self-defense was not permitted her ; she was a 
the mercy of the stranger.” ^ 

7 ILid. pages 19-20. Also vide “Accounts and paper 
Relative to East India Trade.” ( Hoase of Commons. 1813). 

8 Wilson’s History of India. Vol I. p 385. 
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j- the so-called Sepoy mutiny of 185 
^ ^as really a national uprising for 
independence ° and which was put down 
most ruthless massacre of innocent 
population of India, by the British 
•fclie rule of the East India Company was 
and the Government of India wa< 
jgj^ed to the British crown. A Britisl 

den-'t history of the Sepoy Mutiny, Mj 

Thompson, has, in his recent wor 
some account of British barbarism. T1 


' 




oliS' 


:ul. 




X ^ 
¥ 


eu 


-ijoW'img' passages will give some idea of Briti: 
tf^Q^itv in India. The late Lord Roberts wl 
rasa subaltern and took an active part in t 
..j^j-ession of the Mutiny wrote his diary “Wh- 
■5 prisoner in, I am the first one to callout to ha 
hLanged.” Mr Thompson quotes 
“The executions of Natives were indiscrir 
nate to the last degree-In two days forty-t 
men were hanged on the roadside and a batch 
twelve men were executed because their fac 
were turned the wrong way, when they were n 
on the march. All the villages in his front we 
burnt when he halted. These severities viou 
not ha-ve been justified hy the Cavinjore massac't 
because that took place hefiore the diabolical act—' 

9 The Indian War of Independence of 1857, by an Ind 
Saiionalist. 
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“Martial Law had been proclaimed ; these 
terrible Acts passed by the Legislative Council 
in May and June were in full operation and 
soldiers and civilians alike were holding Bkoiy 
Assize, or slaying Natives withcnit any assize at 
all, regardless of sex or age. Afterwards, the thirst 
for Hood grew stronger still. It is on the record of 
our British Parliament, in papers sent home by 
Governor-General of India in Council, that the 
aged, women and children, are sacrificed as well - 
as those guilty of rebellion. They were not 
deliberately hanged, but burnt to death in tlieir 
villages — perhaps now and then accidently shot 
Englishmen did not hesitate to boast or to 
record their boastings in writings in writing, that 
they had ‘spared no one’ and that ‘peppering 
away at niggers’ was very pleasant past-time, 
‘enjoyed amazingly.” 

The following passage from the report of 
the “Governor General in Council”, 24th Decem- 
ber, 1857, on the state of affairs in the previous 
July throws considerable light on the treatment 
of the people throughout the North Western 

Provinces and the Punjab ; — 

“The indiscriminate hanging, not only oi 
persons of all shades of guilt, but of those whose 

(aj Thompson, Edward : Tiro Other Sido oi the Modal 
New York. Harcourt Brace & Oo. (b^ Kaye’s History ol tlu 
Sepoy War. 
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lit was at the least very doubtful, and the 
aeral burning: and plunder of villages, whereby' 
locent as well as the guilty, without regard 
age or sex, were indiscriminately punished, 
d in some cases, sacrified, had deeply exas- 
jated large communities not otherwise hostile 
, the Government ; that the cessation of agri- 
ilture, and the consequent famine were impend- 
ig ; that there were sepoys passing through 
le country, some on leave, others who had gone 
0 their homes after the breaking up of regi- 
leiits, having taken no part in the mutiny, but 
laving done their utmost to prevent it ; others 
?ho had risked their lives in saving their 
Suropean officers from the sanguinary furj’- of 
tlieir comrades ; and that all of these men, in 
tlie temper that at that time generally prevailed 
among the English officers and residents through- 
out the country, and still unhappily prevails in 
some quarters, were liable to common penalt^^ ; 
aud lastly, that the proceedings of the officers 
of the Government had given color to the 
tumor that the Government meditated a general 
bloody persecution of Mohammedans and 


Hindus.” 

The history of India from the Battle of 
Plassy (1757) to the so-called Sepoy Muting' of 
58 shows that the East India Company 
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followed the policy of ruthless conquest by wars, 
in which Indian soldiers were used to fight 
against the Indians, for the promotion of British 
interests. The outbreak of the Sepoy Mutiny 
convinced British statesmen that, if they were 
to continue British supremacy in India, it would 
be imperative that they should adopt a new 
policy. (l) The abolition of the East India 
Company and introduction of direct control of 
India by the British Government, (2) preserva- 
tion of the “Native States of India”, (3) encourage- 
ment to the work of christenising India, (4) re- 
organization of the Indian Army, (5) denial of 
self-government and political authority to the 
people of India, (6) striking terror by various, 
means, including enforcement of “Eawless Laws”, 
(7) utilisation of Indian resources to strengthen 
British economic and industrial power and at an 
economic loss of India and (8) application of the 
general policy of “divide and rule” were the 
principal methods adopted by British statesmen 
to consolidate British Power in India. These 
points have been elaborated with documentary 
evidence in the work “Consolidation of the 
Christian Power in India.” 

11 Basu, Major. B. D. : Consolidation of the Christian 
Power in India, published by R. Ohatterjeo, 91, Ui)per Circular 
Road, Calcutta. India. 
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In 1877 Queen Victoria assumed the title of 
inpress of India.” During the same year Sir 
in Strachey as the Finance Minister of the 
ivernment of India gave a very clear ex- 
sition of British Colonial fiscal policy. He 

id 

“We are often told that it is the duty of the 
overnment of India to think of Indian interests 
bne, and that if interests of Manchester suffer, 
tis no affair of ours. For my part, I utterly 
spudiate such doctrine. I have not ceased to be 
la Englishman because I have passed the 
rreater part of my life in India and have become 
member of the Indian Government The 
terests of Manchester at which some people 
leer are the interests not only of the great 
itelligent population engaged directly in the 
otton trade, but of millions of Englishmen. I 
Bi not ashamed to say that while I hope I feel 
s strongly as any man, my duties which 
' owe India, there is no higher duty in my 
lind than that which I owe to my own country 

3reat Britain).^'-^ 

Subordination of the interests of the people 
li India to those of the British people remains 
to-day as a cardinal policy of British Imperia- 
ls Speeoli in tlie GoTcmor General’s Legislative Conncil 
1 Financial Statement 1877. 
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lism. Thus inspite o£ all professions of 
reforms, the people of India are denied full 
control over the finances of the country. 

• « I 

Nature has been kind to endow India with raw 
materials, possibly the richest in the world. 
An English missionary who has considerable 
experience in India writes : — “India’s immense 
exports of grain are sufficient indication that at 
any rate she raises enough agricultural produce 
to satisfy the demands of her total population. 
She amply supplied with coal and iron, more 
than sufficient for her own needs. Probably no 
country in the world posesses such enormous 
reserves of water-power. She has virtual mono- 


poly of world’s jute, and could herself meet more 
than the world’s entire demand for tea and' 
rubber. She is rich in copra and oil seeds, she 
conducts a very large export trade in hides, and 
she contains one of the world’s largest oil-fields, 
There are very few of India’s needs that could 
not be met from her own resources, were her 
industries properly developed.” The same 
English authority rightly asserts tliat “till now 


13 (a) Sai'kar, Prof. Jadunath : Economic History of India 
Calcutta. 

(b) Rai, Lajpat : England’s Debt to India. Kew York 
B. W. Huebsch Go, 

(c) Shah, Prof. E. T, : Sixty years of Indian Einanoe 
London. P, S. King & sons. 1921. 
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adia’s economic 
‘imited by the consideration for 
igricultnre and indnstry have been 
IS to secure that India shall 
the maximum of food and m-w 
receive in turn the maximum of 
'ictured products.” Prof. A. 
he Sorbonne University summarises 
lomic sig'nificance of British 
iollows : — 

“India is the typical colom^ 
Immensely rich and thickly 
represents for her masters at once 
^defense. It is through India that 
^Empire assures her destiny' 
lag place of British commerce to 
India gives the fleet places of 
sea routes. India recruits for the 
of high-spirited soldiers ; native 
Eght for Great Britain in China 
Mrica. During the Great War, 
more than a million men, of who 
100,000 were killed. India is for 
an enormous market ; two-thirds 

tations come from 
furnishes 51 per cent of the w 
of the Empire ; 58 per cent of 

U Holland, W, E. S. : The Indian Outlook 
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cent of the coffee, and almost all the cotton. 
An immense British capital has been invested 
in Indian mines, factories, plantations, railways, 
and irrigation works. India pays interest oa 
probably 350 million pounds sterling. India 
keeps busy an army of British officials whose 
salaries she pays and whose savings every year 
goto Great Britain. She pours into British 
coffers the interests of her public debt, the 
pensions of old officials, the governmental 
expenses of her administration. More than 30 
million pounds sterling a year is the estimate 
of the sums that India pays in the United King- 
dom to her creditors, her stockholders and 
officials. At that we do not know how much 
she brings to the merchants who trade with 
her and the shippers who transport her goods. 
Never was the term exploitation better 
applied.” The same authority asserts that 
British control of India enabled Great Britain 

to assert industrial supremacy. He writes 

“The flood of wealth that has flowed into 
Great Britain since she has been exploiting 
the tropical world has proceeded to a large 
extent from India, and it was there in particular 

15 Demangeon, A. : America and the Eaoe for World 
Domination. New York. Donbleday, Page & Co. 1921, pp. 
209—210.. 
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I 

that the for tune of the merchants of 

was made To her (India) the East 

Company owed that unheard of prosperity 
'“hich Macaulay said that history knows 

qual to it By tributes 

iadian princes, by taxes levied 
hy personal profits of the Company's 
md by export of gold, precious stones, 
ine textiles, there were built 
Indian fortunes’ which came to 
the very time when the country was 
lor the Industrial Revolution and 
need of capital. With this wealth the 
pines, the blast furnaces, the iron works 
the cotton and woolen mills of Great 
were enabled to set up their new 
assume industrial supremacy in the 

of the world.” 

The opinion of this French savant reg 
exploitation of India has been 
no less an authority than a 
Minister, who wrote : — “When 
one and the balance is struck, I 
be no doubt that India suffers greatly 
so much of the created wealth is 
fructifies outside itself sum 

IB Demangeori, A : The British Empire. 

1926. pp.^;238 — 239. 
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of India in this way are increasing. The grand 
total of charges npon Indian Revenues paid in 
England was £20,000,000 per annum at the out- 
break of the soar ; in 1835 they were £3,000,000) 

in 1850 they were £3,500,000 The drain ^ 

from private business is unknown, but the whole 
transaction lumped with all other balances in 
exchange is seen in the figures of Indian export 
and import, which show in money values an, 
adverse balance from £20,000,000 to £30,000,000.” 

Direct results of British exploitation of India 
inriiide the destruction of Indian industries. 
The masses of India have thereby becom<^ 
victims of abject poverty and recurring 
famines. About 85 per cent of 
people depends upon agriculture 
livelihood, and they are the worst 
imperialism. Sir Charles Elliot, 
member of the Viceroy’s Council and Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Bengal said : I do not hesi- 
tate to say that half of our agricultural popula- 
tion never know from year’s end to year’s end ^ 

what it is to have their hunger satisfied.’’^® It; 

is a fact that the peasants of Central Asia 

17 MacDonald : Government of India, pp. 149 151. 

18 Digby, Sir William ; Prosperous British India. 1900, 
Dutt, 0. : Economic History of India in Victorian Bra. 

19 Bussell, Charles Edward ; Uplifting of the many. 
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ider the Tsar’s regime were 
tploitation through heavy taxation 
le Indian peasants. According 
ttthorities, Russia’s demands upon 
a. Central Asian possessions are not so exact- 
tig as ours in India, for the British Govern 
inent insists on a fifth of the produce, makin 
10 allowance for good or bad years, while Russi 
ssaid to take only a tenth, and to al 
fariations of production. ® In some 
British Government takes away more 
ner cent of the net product of 
armer in the shape of land revenue alone. 

Lord Sydenham and other British 
Sts cunningly suggest that the Indian 
under the British rule pay the lowest 
d taxation. But they forget the 
he per cap>ita income of the people 
,s possibly the lowest in the 
Viswesvarya in an address before 
Economic Conference has observed 
annual average per capita income m the 





lie 



20 Colquliotin, Sir Arhibald R. : Rrissia Ag 

New York. Harpers. 1901, page 136. 

21 Hardie, Keir : India. O’ Donnell : Failure 

Curzon. 

Lord Sydenham in the Current, History 
Sew York Times, October, 1924. 
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United Kingdom is ^240, whereas in India 
it is less than ^^18 ; the death rate per thousand 
is below 14 in Great Britain and over 30 in 


India ; the average expectation of life is 45 
in England and 24 years in India.-* As the 
recent Labour Premier of Britain points out, 


the people of India, because of their poverty, 
have not the capacity to pay the normal rate of 


taxation. “The 







Qc 


?*) 


us of the low taxation of India”, he states, “but it 
has nothing to do with the matter. The question 


is what is the taxable capacity of the people, and 


as regards the great mass the answer must be, 
“practically nil”. Englishmen can be taxed, 
on the average, £10 a head, and Indians only 







a shilling, and the 
than the English.”^* 

Since the days of the East India Co., G 
Britain has had 
billions of pounds 
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masses are reduced to most pitiable condition 
by this continuous process of exploitation* The 
following remark of an American, expert on 
Far Eastern situation, portrays the condition 


as it exists in India 





23 The Modem Review ( Calcutta ), December, 1924. P. 
739 and also Vide. MacDonald’s Government of India, p. 139. 

24 MacDonald, J. Ramsay : Government of India, p. 149. 
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)0 per cent of the 317,000,000 people of India 
in abysmal depths of benightedness out of 
which no sincere attempt ever seems to have 
been made to lift them. You see perhaps 70 


per cent of them wallowing in abject poverty 
and such conditions of life as probably exist 
nowhere else on earth.”^^ 

Considering the awful poverty of the masses, 
British militarism in India is a serious drain 
on the economic resources of the people. The 
expected revenue of India for the year 192o-24: 
was estimated by Sir Basil Blackett to be about 
$661,800,000. The amount estimated for the 
military expenditure for the same period was 
$207,000,000.“® This amount is larger than the 
military and naval expenditures of Japan for the 
same period. The strength of the army in India 
before the World War was 77,500 regular Bntish 
troops and 159,000 native soldiers. Even after the 
World War it has not been materially reduced. ^ 
The primary function of the British army is 

to keep India under subjection, and to presert-e 

and extend the British Empire. Defense o 
India from foreign aggression ^ is^ also one of 
its functions. But Great Britain has sy ste 


25 Millard, Thomas F. ; Conflict of Pohcies m Asia. New 

york. Century Company. P. l32. __ 

26 Material and Moral Progress of India, 1922-3, pp.14,- 
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metically disarmed the people of India and 
studiously refused to allow the Indians the 
education and opportunity to become commi- 
ssioned officers. Under the present scheme 
of Indian Army organization Indians are 
barred from serving in the artillery, and Indian 
officers — they are few in number— are deprived 
of all real power and opportunity for achiev- 
ing distinction and proper military training 
of high character. Although there is some 
talk of “Indianisation of the Indian Army”, the 
policy of discrimination against Indians is being 
carried out with great determination. The 
British Government in India apparently does 
not want to carry out the recommendations of 
the Skeen Commissions^ which has made modest 
suggestions of establishing a National Military 
College and selection of larger number of Indian 
students without any discrimination of caste, 
creed or colour, but through competitive examin- 
ations, for their training in England to become 
officers in the Indian Army. Indians are not 
eligible to join Indian Air Forces in the capacity 
of pilots or officers. Although India is the 
training ground for British Generals and Field 


27 Skeen Commission Report ; published by His 
Majesty’s Stationary Office* London, (b) The Times (London), 
August 23, 1927* p. 9. 
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and Australian and Canadian 



are being’ trained for Imperial purposes, yet the 
Indian people are not trusted with that t%"pe of 
military education which will make them fully 
able to take charge of Indian National Defence.. 
ind today the so-called Indian Parliament or 
he Indian legislative Assembly has no efiective 
/oice on the question of Indian National Defense. 
A.fter depriving the Indian people of the respon- 
siblity of national defense, the British Government 
alleges that it is saving India from foreign 
invasion. By bearing the expenses of training 
and maintaining some 80,000 British soldiers 
and officers who are stationed primarily for 
ffie preservation of British imperial interests,. 
India is made to pay the military cost of 
her own exploitation. Britain does not pay 
a penney of Indian military expenditure,, 
although it has been repeatedly pointed out by 
British as well as Indian statesmen that Britain 
must share the cost of defending' India, for ou 
the security of her dominions ( India ) depends 
the stability of the British world-empire. 

From a purely economic point of view, 
British military policy in India is^ an unjust 
imposition on the poor people of India to further 
the ends of British imperialism. The Rt. Hon. 

28 Colquhoun ; Russia Against India. P. 149. 
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J. Ramsay MacDonald says ; “A large part oi 
the army in India — certainly one-liaH-is ' 
the Imperial army which we require for other 
than purely Indian purposes, and its cost, 
therefore should be met from Imperial and hot ' 
Indian funds. When we stationed troops in 
other parts of the Empire, we did not charge 
them upon the colonies, but in India we have 

the influence of the dead hand The prmnt 

plan, by -which Indian pays for the Imperial Amy 
stationed there without tn any way deteriiimi%^ 
policy, is as bad as it can be. If the existing 
system of military defence is to last, the whole 
sost of the British army stationed ni India skoulci 
be borne by the Imperial exchaque.rP Over 
.and over again the people of India had to bear 
the expense of British imperialistic aggressive 
wars in China, Afghanistan, Africa and other 
parts of the world, fl^he Indian nationalists 
oppose the idea of India’s man-power, economic 
resources and strategic position being used to 
subjugate other nations. They demand that 
India must control the military affairs 
nation and thus be able to reduce 
•expenditure and take a definite stand against 
militarism and imperialism. 

29 MacDonald, J. Ramsay : Government of 
pp. 153 — 155. 
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It is the contention of many students of 
British Imperialism in India that under its 
iaflnence India has been demoralised. Mahatma 
Gandhi during his trial made a written state- 
ment in which he said ; “hittle do they realise 
that the Government established by law in 
British India is carried on for this exploitation 
of the masses. No sophistry, no juggling in 
figures can explain away the evidence that the 
skeletons in many villages present to the naked 

eye I hold it to be a virtue to be disaffected 

' towards a Government which in its totality has 
done more harm to India than any previous 
system. India is less manly under British rule 
than she ever was before. Holding such a 

belief, I consider it to be a sin to have affection 

„ « 

for the system.’ 

One of the things that remains as an eternal 
disgrace to the British rule in India is its opium 
policy. The British East India Co. not only 
forced opium upon China and fought the Opium 
Wars, but it also made the people of India 
victims of the opium evil merely for profft. 
The opium policy of the East India Co. has been 
sunmied up in the following lines : “It sacri- 
ficed (Indian) national interests in order to make 

30 GandLi, M. K. : Young India. New York. Heubsch 
& Co. 1923. PP- 1052—54. 
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profits. It ordered the ploughing up of fields 
of poppies when its stock of opium was sufficient 

and did not want to depress prices ; at another 

^ 

time and for the same business reason, tt decreed 

i)lantmg of i>oppy crops instead of grain. _ _ 

The present day opium policy of the British 
Indian Government is the same as it was during^ 
the days of Warren Hastings, with a very slight 
modification. It has been summed up in the 
report of the Indian Retrenchment Commission 
of 1923 by Lord Inchcape, who recommended 
that since opium is an important source of 
revenue, Indian cultivators should be en- 
couraged by the Government to continue grow- 
ing the poppy. The opium trade in India is 
the British Indian Government’s monopoly. 
The people of India in general and all Indian 
nationalists in particular, are opposed to the 
British Indian Government’s opium policy, 
and want the cultivation of the poppy and. 
the manufacture of opium strictly limited to 
scientific and medicinal purposes. ^ 

The British Indian Government derives 
annually more than $20,000,000 from opium 

31 MacDonald : Government of India. Page. 1^5. 

32 Iq, Motte, Ellen N. : The Ethics of Opium, New York 
Century Co. 1924. 

33 “Opium in India” by National Christian Council o 
India, Burma and Ceylon. Calcutta, 1924. 
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revenue. Profit or revenue being 
consideration, tbe British Government 
to restrict the production of opium, 
recent International Opium Conference 
at Geneva, Mr. Campbell, the ~ ‘ 

representative, repeatedly opposed 
plan of restriction of production 
medicinal and scientific purposes 
sinister attitude of the British Indian 
ment on the opium question can be fully 
■when we see that although 5000 British 
men and women have declared opium 
poison, the British Indian Government regarc 
"pium as a “household remedy” ior all buds c 

siclcticss of th-O masses of India. e o\ 
ment allows practically unrestricted sale 

opium from licensed stalls on the 
India has not enough hospitals and memed 
men and the masses should use opium 
medicine. The people of India has no 
over the finances of the country, so they 

abolish the curse of opium ( as Japan has 

for her people ) although they are anmous - 
so. Indian leaders like Mahatma Ganc 
Rabindranath Tagore and others are 


“I* 

iL 








34 Gavit, John Palmer: “Opmm” 
Brentatio. 192’?. 
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world co-operation to suppress the opium 
evil. 

One of the justifications of British rule in 
India, offered by many, is that Great Britain 
is civilising the people of India, and affording 
splendid fecilities for ^ education. Perhaps it is 
well to record the opinion of Sir Thomas Munro, 
Governor of Madras during the early nineteenth 
century under the East India Company, about 
the existing condition of the people of India. 
He wrote. : “If a good system of agriculture 
unrivalled manufacturing skill, a capacity to 
produce whatever can contribute to tlieir 
convenience of luxury, schools established in 
every village for teaching reading, writing and 
arithmetic^ the general practice of hospitality 
and charity among each other, and above all 
a treatment of the female sex full of confidence, 
respect and delicacy, are among the signs which 
denote a civilized people — then the Hindus 
are not inferior to the nations of Europe ; and 
if civilization is to become an article of trade 
between England and India, I am convinced 

Hearings Before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
H. S. House of Representatives on “J^imitatioo of 
Habit Forming Drugs and Raw Materials from which they 
A Made”. Washington, D. C, 1923. 
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ihat England will gain by tbe import 
cargo.” 

In the period just preceding the 
oation of India and during the earlier 

It 

he East India Company’s rule, India was 
lliterate country. The highest type of “modern 
Mientific ednccation” was not, of course ar 
But so far as literary knowledge of three R’s 
India was then more advanced than now. 

[the strength of British of&cial documents 
missionary report concerning education in Ben 
gal prior to the British occupation. Prof. 

Muller has left it on record that there were 
80,000 native schools in Bengal, or one for 
400 of the population. According to the 
Year Book for 1924, edited by Sir Stanley 
there were in 1921-1922 in Bengal 33 arts colle 
high schools and 35,621 primary 
total 36,541 . So that the number of educational 
institutions has become less than half of what 
it was in Bengal prior to British occupation. 
kt present there is one educational institution 
in Bengal for every 1,278 of population, as against 
one of every 400 prior to British occupation*. ■ 
Since Bengal possesses more educational institu- 
tions than any other large province and 

The Modem Review. Calcutta, December 1924. page, 
723. 
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literacy is also higher, we need not dwell on the 
progress made elsewhere. ^ 

It is enough to say that 2‘5 per cent of the 
population of British India is enrolled in pri- 
mary schools and less than 3 per cent is under- 
going elementary education of any kind. Rev. 
Bred B. Fisher, Methodist Bishop of Calcutta, in 
comparing the educational condition of India 
•and that of the Philippines says -“In the six- 
teen years of our Commission Government in 
the Philippines, from 1900 to the passage of the 
Jones Bill in 1916, 50 per cent of the children in 
the Philippines had been put in school. In 
India today after an administration over a cen- 
tury, only 20 per cent of Indian children are in 
•school. There is but one school for every seven 
towns and villages ” 

It will be of interest to note that the British 
Indian Government annually spends less for 
education in all India than Columbia University 
ispends for its works. ^ The general educational 
condition of the people of some of the states ruled 
by Indian Princes, especially the states of Mysore, 
Trivancore and Baroda is far superior to that of 

37 The Modern Review. Calcutta, 1924. pages 727-728. 

38 Fisher, Fred B. : India’s Silent Revolution. Macmillan Oo. 
1920. p. 156. 

39 The Modern Review. Calcutta. Sept. 1924, p. 349. 
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i people of the British Indian provinces, 
le greatest defect of the educational system 
■itish India is not only the neglect of edu: 




)n of the masses, but absolute inadequacy of 
ientific, medical, technical and agricultural 


lucation to meet the needs of the nation, in 
)ite of the fact that the examination of the 
roportion of college-going population to the 
3tal population of a single tract like Bengal 
iidicates that with a population approximatelv 


liat of the United Kingdom, proportion of 
;ated classes who are taking full-time Univ 
;ourses is ten times as great as in 



lutitmust not be forgotten that according to 
the last census report the literate population of 
India was 59 per thousand or less than 6 per 
cent, and the standard of education in Indian 
schools is far inferior to that of Germany, Great 
Britain, France, Japan or the United States. 

Inspite of very limited educational facilities 
and lack of encouragement of education by^ the 
(jovernment of India, India can be justly proud 
of men like Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Dr. Jaga- 


lORecent Educational Progress in India by Saint Sihal 
Jingli in the Contemporary Eeview, London, January, 1918. 

Statement on Moral & Material Condition of India, 1920. 
(British Govt. Publication) P. 163. 

42 India Year Book 1922. P. 449. 
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disli Chandra Bose, Dr. P. C. Ray, Dr 
nr ^hah and many others in the field of educa 

Honal achievements. The people of ^ 

Zl^st contributed a great deal to the 
and culture of the world 
of fostering ignorance ^ ^ ^ 

among the people of India, the British 

naent has done great harm not only 
people of India, but to the world at large 
It is generally asserted that the 
Government in India is training the 

the art of self-government Bn' ’ 

British possessed anything like deinociatic re- 
presentative self-government, the ireople of India 
enjoyed the blessings of their own self-; 40 vern-, 
ing political institutions. Since the d:iy.s of 
the East India Company, it ha.s been the 
cardinal policy of the Briti.sh Governmeut to 
exclude the people of India from as.snniint!' the 
responsibility of governing theinselye.s, so that 

in time they would be rendeicd incapable of 

’ ’ of experience. 





self-government by the lac ^ 

Writing to Lord Canning in 1B20, Sir lliomas 
Munro, then Governor of Madras, reniaiked . 
^‘Our present system of Government, by cxclud- 

iSSarkar, Benoy Kumar: I'ho I’oliticHl Institutions and 
Theories of the Hindus, Leipzig, VerJag von Market & 
Peters. 1922. 
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all natives from trust and emoluments, is 
iimcli more efficacious in depressing all 
our laws and school books can do in elevating 
their character. We are working against our 
wn designs, and we can expect to make no 
rogress while we work with a feeble instru- 
lent to improve and a powerful one to 

Hh iCk 

leieriorciut?. 

In 1928, after more than 160 years of British 
rule, there was not any fundamental change in 
the above policy. The present nationalist 
movement of India is an endeavor to change the 
existing system. An American observer on the 
present situation in India writes “It was Warren 
Hastings who first acted upon the assumption 
that Indians could not be entrusted with 
authority to handle revenues and to administer 
justice. This assumption has been the prevail- 
ing influence in England’s conduct of the affairs 
of India ever since, and it is in protest against 
this assumption that the people of India to-day 
have risen to a point of practically open rebel- 
lion against British domination” 

II 

India is in open revolt against the British 

domination in India. The extra-ordinary thing 
M Millard, Thojnas F. ; Conflict of Policies in Asia. P. 27. 
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3 ,botit tliis rsvolt is tliRt it did not btcs-k. out 
lono- ao'O, because the movement has a history 
of about hundred years. A British Civil Servant 
writes : “The growth of the nationalist sense 
and the desire for self-determination (of India) 
is not the worlc of one man •••*In the condi- 

tions of our Indian E)mpire the coming of the 
unrest was inevitable and the only wonder was 
that, when it came, it was more violent’^ 
Within the limited space, it is not possible to 
give a detailed account of the movement of 
Indian Independence, but I shall endeavour to 
give a bare outline of its progress and ten- 
dencies. 

First of all it must be remembered that the 
movement for Indian Independence dates long 
before 1857 or the out-break of the so-called 
Sepoy Mutiny. The Indian War of Independ- 
ence of 1857 was the expression of the inde- 
pendent movement. If the war would have been 
successful and resulted in expulsion of British 
rulers from India, then the martyrs of 1 857 would 
have been the heroes of War of Liberation of 
a nation from the hateful foreign yoke. The 
War of Independence of 1857 failed due to 

^6 “Life In The Indian Civil Service” by Sir Evan Maco- 
noohie, K.c,i,E., c,s.r., (retired) London. Chapman & 

Hall* 1926* p. 122. 
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/arious causes and among them the 
ines are (a) some of the most important 
Princes aided the British with men, mone\ 
2very kind of support, (b) the people of 
Punjab, especially the Sikhs did not join 


national uprising, but aided the British, (c) while 
the British secured international support, the 
Indian Revolutionists of 1857 did not vet an% 

international aid ; and in fact, the internationa'. 
situation was adverse to the Indian people, 
Turkey was aiding Britain at least morally 
(d) lack of co-ordination among the variotis 
sections of Indian Revolutionists and better 


organization and leadership of the British. 

Immediate result of an unsuccessful revo- 


lution is always depression. This happened 
also ill the case of the movement for Indian 
Independence. In the face 
.terror, the movement was nothing more than 
under-ground activity on the part of the few 
who hoped for better days, but dared not to 
make a popular movement of their activities. 
Thus at least for a quarter of a century after the 
unsuccessful War of Independence of 185/, the 
movement for Indian Independence was a very 
hesitant one. Those who cherished the aspira- 

47 The War of Indian Independence of 1857 by An Indiar 


Nationalist. 
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tioG of securing' independence never dared to 
speak for the cause, and did not succeed in 
rousing popular interest Indian leaders realised 
that the only movement which may have any 
chance for a limited success was constitutional 
agitation. A disarmed and friendless nation had 
to follow the path of slow toil. 

Until 1884 Indian nationalism lay dormant, 
although the upper classes, particularly the 
intelligentia, began to think of constitutional 
agitation and instituted a campaign of propa- 
ganda in a very small way. During this period 
India produced a band of men who were pro- 
foundly influenced by Kuropean social, govern- 
mental and educational methods; and the Indian 
National Congress movement was the medium 
through which they expressed themselves. 
Before a constitutional agitation takes the form 
of a revolutionary movement, it generally Y-i asses 
through various stages of (a) popular demand of 

^ How a disarmed and defeated nation had to submit to 
unjust situation, against its national will, canb© well nndoratood 
from the fact that the defeated and partially disarruod 
had to accept the unjust treaty of Versailles a^nd Grortnany could 
not eflcectively resist the occupation of the Ruhr by tlvo h rondi 
forces. 

Banerjee, Sir Sureudranath ; India, A Nation ; Oxfotil 
Uairersit7 Press. 1926. 
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securing: equality before law, (b) demand for the 
ri»'ht of enforcing the law and (c) demand for the 
xio-ht of making law without external inter- 
ference. When all these demands are granted 
by the Ruling Power there may arise some 
friendly understanding and a bloody revolutic 
may be averted. But when these demands a 
fulfilled only because the people succeeded 
extract concessions through vigorous efforts ai 
sufferings, then concessions granted under pr 
£3,1! to ^vort 3 movGniGiit tor S.cvol.titio 3 c. 

N3tioii3l Itid.cpoiidGtic 6 . Tallis C 3 n be \Grlfi.€d. ix 
tlie history of Ainericsn Revolution, Preach 
Revolution, Russi 3 n nnd Chinese Revolutions. 
It is interesting to note the movement for 

constitutional agitation— the All India Rational 

Movement is following the course of ultimate 
Revolution. 


Until 1905 , the All India National Congress 
carried on a programme of constitutional agita- 
tion and appeal to the goodwill of the Go\ em- 
ment and people of England. But after twenty 
years of “begging” which produced no su s- 
tantial results, a new spirit and a new extremist 
party came into being, coincident with the 
Administration of Lord Curzon, as the \ iceroy of 

i 




i 
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[ndia. ^ Autonomy and self-help were the 
v^isions of the younger group, encouraged by the 
renascence of Asiatic self-consciousness which 
followed Japan’s triumph over Russia. The 
iifficulties encountered by the British in sub- 
iuing the tiny Boer Nation also did much to 
stimulate the so-called extremists, who after 
L905, became militant in their ejfforts to secure 
:ontrol of the All India National Congress and 
change its policy. The spiritual guides and the 
philosophers of the Independence movement of 
-ndia at the beginning of the twentieth century 
vere late Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, the 
poet Rabindranath Tagore, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
Irabinda Ghose, Lajpat Rai and others who 
rom obscurity did the greatest service to popu- 
arise the creed of Freedom. It is well to remeni- 
)er that Bengal played the dominant role and it 
vas the “Swadeshi Samaj” which advocated the 
reation of a state within the state and ipublished 
n 1904 it spread the philosophical concent, of a far- 
aore radical political change than what Gandhi 
id under the garb of so-called Non-Co-operation 
lovement The young nationalists of India 
specially, were persecuted by the Government 

Besant, Annie: How India Wrought for ProcnUnn , 
') Banerjee : India’s Nation Builders. New York, Dremtuno 
) Cotton, Sir Henry : New India. 
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and opposed by the political leaders, but 
activities continued underground and they ' 
the first to make a systematic effort to reach 
masses of the people and established net-work 
organizations all over the country. The 
political leaders of India, the founders of 
Congress Movement, felt that they would 1 
hold over the national political movement, if they 
could not march forward m response to the fot’ 
ward vision and courageous activity 
younger generation and the Calcutta sessio 
of the All India National Congress held in 
under the presidentship of 33adabhai 
struck the new note, as regards the aspirations 

of the Indian people. He said : 

“The whole matter can be compressed 

one word, Self-Government, or Svrara], 
that of the United Kingdom or the colonies 
Government is the only and chief remedy . i 
Government lie our hope, strength and. ^greatness 

Be united, persevere so that the millions 

perishing by poverty, famine and plague and 
scores of millions that are starving on 
subsistence may be saved, and India 
more occupy her proud position of yore 
the greatest and civilized N ations of West 

51 Besa^t, Amvie = India-Bond or Free ? London, b 
Putnam & Sobb, page 158* 
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This is the official beginning' of the Swaraj 
movement by the All India National Congress 
which had to, through the pressure of the so- 
called extremists, adopt the resolutions advocat- 
ing “Swaraj ’’ “ Swadeshi ” (patronising Indian 
goods) “ Boycott ’’ (of British goods) and “ pro- 
motion of National Education.” It may not be 
out of place to emphasise the fact that the above 
mentioned programme of the Nationalists were 
the foundation of Gandhi’s Non-co-operation 
Movement The advocates of Indian Independ- 
ence, the young nationalists, tried to capture the 
Congress movement during the session of 1908, 
held at Surat The so-called Moderates led by 
Gokhale, Surendranath Banerjee, Rash Beliarf 
Ghosh and others met the opposition of tlie 
Extremists led by Tilak, Arabinda Ghosh and 
others. Lajpat Rai who had the confidence o£ 
the so-called extremists played the role of a 
mediator, but the “ machine— politics ” of the 
Moderates won and the Extremists had to submit 
to constitutional programme or to leave the 
Congress movement The fundamental dijfiFei*ence 
between the so-called extremists and moderates 
of India was that the fornier believed that 
Indian patriots should work for the independence 
of India through all possible means, while the 
moderates believed that they should restrict 
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their activities within the sphere of constitu 
tional agitation. The former believed in 
the Indian masses while the latter believed 

cultivating British public opinion. 

It is the revolutionary activities ot the 

iiatioiialists, upholding the gospel of absolute 
independence of India that forced the British 
G-overnment to grant the so-called IMorely-Mintc 
Reform. Indian nationalists, advocates 
national Independence, started their work in 
international scale, by establishing centres 
London, Paris, ToWo and some of the larse cit 
ot the United States of America,^ tvhiie t,. 
activities in India met with the similar treatment 
as was accorded to the Russian Revolntromst. 

under the regime ot the Tsar. To get an 

ot the ideology ot the Indian uahonahsts, one 

1 rp^qd such literature as the 

” (Hail Motherland), a Calcutta Daily, 

edUed by Arabinda Ghose, the Vugantar^ 

Bengalee Weehly 

S^nMya (Eveuiug),-a Calcutta dads 

• 'o^^nroli and such Bengaii p 

in Bengali, Preedom 

“ Mukiee Kon Pathe -The , 

It should be remembered that m 



an 


o T, in Ttidian ABsemblv’ — A. 
52 Earl Reading’s Speec Da^s— in 

to Indian Statesman by Taraknath Pass 

Kov. 1925. 
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editor of Jzigantor prosecuted on the charge of 

sedition, the young Indian Nationalist Bhupendra 

nath Dutt (Now Dr.) was the first to declare in 

the court that ‘*a court of an alien Government 

had no jurisdiction over him, as he did not 

recognise its existence and advocated complete 

independence of India ” About the same time 

in the trial of a group of Bengal revolutionists 

charged with conspiracy and bomb-outrage, 

Barindra Kumar Ghose as their spokesman 

declared that they were not conspirators, but 

that they planned to wage open-war against the 

British to free their country from a hateful 
foreign yoke. 

If one critically studies the genesis of the 
present movement for Indian Independence, he 
will find that the intelligentia of India suffered 
the most. They, as idealists, did not fear to stake 
their lives and carried on the work of revolu* 



As 





tionising the ideal of the natmial 
pioneers they had the hardest work to 
They did their share effectively in 
outside of India suffering greatest hardship, the 





53 For the Indian activities outside of India, on© should 
read the revolutionary publications “Free Ilindustlian” (New 
York), Talvar and Bande Mataram (London and PariB), The 
publication of Hindusthan Gadar Party (San Francis no), and 
Friends of Freedom for India (New York), and Indian Nationa* 


list Party of Europe. 
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ot of all champions of freedom. Their vrcrk 
ihould be regarded as the foundation of the 
'Ion-co-operation Movement and it resulted in 
:he so-called Montague-Chelmsford Reform, 
known as the present Government of India 

A.ct of 1919. 
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Durin O* the World War, the Indian moderates 
sided with the British Government ” 
advocates of Indian Independence 
among the Indian soldiers and masses to sprea 
further disaffection. M. R. Gandhi, the iater-dd 
rebel against the “satanic Government of Great 
Britain in India” was awarded medals of rec 
lion by the British Government for his 
as a recruiting sergeant. Gandhi, 
follower of late Gokhale, worked 
within the British Empire. He, _ ^ 

world-recognized prophet of Non-vioience 

the greatest violence to the cause or ^ 
freedom when he led Indians to fight for then 

oppressors against the Germans who 

any harm to the people of In'- 
impartial student of history it must 
that Gandhi did not act as an idea ^ 

opportunist, who 

British in thef greatest crisis ot me 

Indian people would gain some 
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from India’s oppressors. Gandhi lacked the 
vision of a Masaryck, the father of Czecho- 
slavia. While the British Government was 
pleased with the conduct of the Moderates of 
India, it acted relentlessly against the advocates 
of Indian Independence, by wholesale imprison^ 
inent, placing them in forts, Andaman islands 
and hanging many of them. 

Delusion of Gandhi and others were some- 
what removed aftei* the massacre at Amritsar, 
the Bloody Sunday of Indian Independence 
•Movement and the passage of the Rowlatt Act. 
The Calcutta Session of the All India National 
Congress ( 1919 ) led to the Non-co-operation 
movement. The Non-co-operation Movement 
roused the masses of India. It made the Indian 
Nationalist Movement a people’s movement led 
by the intelli gentia as well as the leader 
of the masses. Four progressive steps in tlie 
Non-co-operation Movement advocated "by 
M. K. Gandhi were as follows : — 

“Firstly, to renounce all honorary posts, 
titles and membership to Legislative Councils. 

“Secondly, to give up all remuneratory posts 
under the Government service. 

“Thirdly, to give up all appiontnients in tlae 
Police and Military forces. 
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“Pourtlily, to refuse to pay taxes to 

jjeHt.” 

To gain the support of the Moslem 

|.y of India, Mahatma Gandhi supported 
^ilafat movement in India, advocating tha*- 
•ustice be done to the cause of Turkey, 
leaders joined with the Hindus and 
pfomote anti-British agitation. _ 

But when the Non-co-operation 
ed to. violence Mahatma Gandhi 
Ele also systematically opposed all . . 

daring “Independence of India” as the 
Indian Nationalist movement The 
Government at first arrested the most 
leaders of the Indian Nationalists such as Lajpat 
Rai, late C. B. Das and thousands of young 
Nationalists and then began to undermine Hmdu- 
Moslem solidarity by bringing about the settle- 
ment with Turkey, favorable to her 
independence. Non-co-operation move 
its original effectiveness, when practical 
men like late CR.Das as the President ot 
India National Congress, held at Gaya 
and others decided to follow the 
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not nominal) loss of prestige of Gandhi among 

the Indian politicians and the revolutionists. 

The British Government also realised that it 
was the Swarajists under the leadership of C. 'R., 
Das and Pandit Moti Lai Nehru who were 
more dangerous than the Gandhites advocates 
of Non-violent Non-co-operation. 

The success of the Swarajists in capturing 
several of the provincial legislative councils and. 
electing the largest number of the party in tlve 
Legislative Assembly led to special persecution 
of the Swarajists of Bengal who were best orga- 
nized. The Swarajists by their political tactics 
proved to the world that the so-called Indian 
Parliament is nothing more than a joke and it 
had no more power of real legislation than the 
Russian Duma of the Tsarist era. 

It was held by many Indians that the British 
Labor Government will support the cause of 
Indian Self-Government But the Labor Govern- 
ment, under J. Ramsay MacDonald, sanctioned 
the passage of an Ordinance in Bengal, on 
October 25th, 1924. This was passed without 
consulting the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
This Ordinance has been made a law and it is 
still in force in Bengal. It is generally known 

54 Horniman, B. G-. “Amritsar and Our Duty To India’ 
London-T.Fisher Unwin, 1920, 
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ladia “the Lawless L,t 
-,f young' men liavebeen imprisoried 
trial. "This law sanctions; " 
tiouse-searcliings without 
aspects connected wntli 
,adian Freedom, (3) ^‘Commissioner 
•iiider tlie ordinance may t 
.fences witliout the accus 
rjiem for trial, (4) The 
i^ritten statement of 
:ieiice^’ in violation of 
evidence, without having 
or being cross-examined, 
a suspect for a month without 
Trial may not be held in 
-.cctLsed. is denied the ri 
awyer for his defence.’’ 

}t Indian nationalists who 
and who have been 
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While the BritisU autnoniies were practismg 
the policy of repression the Indian Swara 4stt» 

and others passed twice by 
majority their demand that a 

55 British White Paper oa Bengal Ordinance 

of Commons)* 

— - ■r^j:^fy T^TnWitthAfi liT Por'waru 

^‘Lawless Law in 
Calcutta. 

56 . Ibid. 
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Conference be held between the representative^ 

of England and the people of India to draw up ^ 
National Constitution. In the course of debate 
some of the Indian leaders voiced the significant 
revolutionary sentiment that the British Parlig^, 
ment has no right to dictate over the Indian 
people. This sentiment marked the final stage 
of revolution in the demand of the Constitu- 
tional Agitation and Reform. In the meantime 
Indian moderates under the leadership of Dj 

Annie Besant worked out a Bill — Commonwealth 
of India Bill — to be passed by the British 
Parliament as the next stage of reform in India 
leading to Dominion Status. 

These activities in India made the British 
Tories as well as others realize that the British 
Government should at least make another 
gesture to demonstrate its willingness to confer 
further reforms if it can be established that they 
deserve it. The Tories, Liberals and ILahor 
leaders in England joined in this conspiracy, 
ignoring the demand for a Round Table Con- 


ference.' 

During the latter part of 1927, the Conser- 
vative Government of Great Britain with 


57. For the history of India .Homo Bnlc LeagciQ and 
Common wealth Bill etc. see Dr. Annie Beeant’a “India.** . . .Bond 
or Free 
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tbe approval of both the 
parliament appointed a Ro^mi 
for India, with Sir John Simon as 
Ulan* The Simon Commission, as it is 
called, was authorized, according 
sions of the Government of India Act c 
'to inquire into the working of the system 
Government, the growth of education 
development of representative institutio 
British India, and matters connected therewith, 
and the commission to report as to whether and to 
what extent it is desirable to establish the prin- 
ciple of responsible government or to extend, 
modify or restrict the degree of responsib! 
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government tlien existing therein, mcinaing tne 
question whether the establishment oi Se 
Chamber of local legislatures is or is uot oes-lr- 

able. The Commission shall also inquire 

and report on any other matter affecting 

India and the provinces which may be referred 

“ This 
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to the Commission by His I 
Simon Commission was composed of all 
men and Indians were excluded from it. 

However, the publication of the news that 
the Commission will not include any Indian, 
stirred all self-respecting Indians, irrespecti\e 
of party affiliations. Even the Indian Liberals. 

such as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
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declared in favor of boycotting the Commission, 
as its composition is a deliberate insult to India. 

nationalists adopted the attitude that the 
people of India should boycott the Commission 
in the same way as the Milner Commission was 
boycotted by the Elgyptians under the leader- 
ship of late Zaglul Pasha. 

Although some Indian Moslems and others 

showed their readiness to co-operate with the 
Simon Commission, but the agitation in favor 
of its being boycotted was so effective that Sir 
John Simon\y a letter of February 1 92B, invited 
the Indian Legislative Assembly and the 
Provincial Assemblies to appoint Committees 
to collaborate with the Royal ^ 
under certiaii conditions, but not 
terms. This concession was made 
during the month of December, 1927, 

India National Congress, All India 
Federation, All India Moslem Loagu 
organizations adopted firm attitude to 
the Simon Commission ; and the Indian Legisla- 
tive Assembly refused by a vote of overwhelming 

58. “The Royal Oommisaion For India and Tho IlospouHilnlity 
oflndian Nationalists” —by Taraknath Das, PubliBhod iii tlw 
Calcutta Reiiiew of March, 1928 

59 Resolutions favoring boycott of tho Simon OonuuiHsion 
are printed in the Marhatta ( a wookly paper, publishod from 
Poona, India ) of January, 1928. 
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majority, to appoint a Committee 
with the Simon Commission. 

In many ways the forty-second 
All. India National Congress held at 
ing the Christmas week of 1927 can be 
as the turning point of the Indian 
Movement. Under the leadership 
leaders it adopted more progressive 
regard to its programme of activities. Inspi 
of opposition of men like M. Gandhi, it adopted 
the resolution that ''This Congress declares the 
goal of the Indian peolU io he complete national 
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Dr. Ansari, the President-elect 
Congress, in his speech advocated that 
people ^^should consider Indian 
international setting and 
relations and maintain friendly 
Asiatic people.” The Congress 
supported him in this matter, but 
far-reaching resolutions i 

“This Congress welcomes the 
L,eag-ue against Imperialism at the 
against Imperialism held at Brussels i 
1927 , and approves of the decision 
India Congress Committee to 
witli this organization in the strug 

imperialism.” 
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“The Cong'ress demands that all Indian troops 
and police forces still in China be recalled 
immediately and that no Indian should go to 
China in future as agent of the British Govern- 
ment to fight or work against the Chinese people 
whOj in the opinion of the CongresS) are the 
comrades of the Indian people in their joint 

struggle against Imperialism. 

“The Congress declares that the people ot 
India have no quarrel with their neighbours 
and desire to live at peace with them, and 
asserts their right to determine whether or not 
they will take part in any war. 

“The Congress demands that these war pre- 
parations (in the frontiers of India) be put an 
end to ; and further declares that in the event oi 
the British Government embarking on any war- 
like adventure and endeavouring to exploit 
India in it for the furtherance of their imperia- 
list aims, it will be the duty of the people of 
India to refuse to take any part in such a war 
or to co-operate with them in any way what- 
soever.” 

These resolutions indicate that All India 
^Tatio^al Congress has decided to enter into 
World Politics, to further the cause of Indiaa 
'ndependence. 

The same Congress also adopted a resolutioi 
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inviting- tlie co-operation o! 
parties of India in drafting th 
India. Nationalist India is marcMn 
wards the acquisition of independe 
the foremost young leaders of India 
Chandra Bose, of Calcutta, in his president 
address delivered before the Sixth Maharastr; 
Provincial Conference, held in 
1928, has clearly declared: 

I stand for an Independent 
that is the ultimate goal 
me. I want India to be the 
destiny as she was in her palmy 
may develop according to her 
I want India to have full unfettered 
that she may stand with head erec 
free nations of the world. I wmnt I 
the joy of complete liberty so that out oi that 

she' may create great things for herseli 
the world. I want India to have her 
her own navy, her own army and lie^ 
ambassadors in the Capitals of free countaes- ^ 
It is most interesting that Angio-inti_a..= 
British autocrats have begun to recognize • 

the Indian people are earn^t in 

independence. One retired member m 

Civn Service writes :-“The Nationahs 
ment of India- -has certainly perme 
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whole of 6)000,000 whom we have described as the 
educated class. No man in that class, whatever 
his religion may be, can be quite neutral. It is 
probably true that they are keen nationalists^ 
unless there is some definite reason which keeps 

them out of the movement The dissidents aie» 

however, very definitely in minority, and even 
groups like the Indian Christians who mig'ht 
have been afraid of Home Rule are swept into 

^ ^ 1^5 Cl 

what is undoubtedly the popular movement. 
Others agree that “less directly, though perhaps 
more effectively, the situation in India is the 
product of a growing sense, among educated 
Indians, of collision between respective ideals of 
Oriental and Western civilization ; of a deepen- 

m 

ing aversion to the political and economic 
domination of the European alien-In reality tlie 
Swarajist and his supporters---postulate tlie 
continuance of the existing comparatively stable 
and efficient political and administrative 
organization, but with the essential basisy MTttish 
authority and control •*( Their attitude) ts an 
intensive expressiofz of human interest of self' 
expression^*- The removal of the foreign domirieitton 
at the earliest possible date is the mainy the 
immediate desideratum. When the groufid hos 

60. An article on Indian Nationalist Movement by Mr. G . T, 
Grarrat, published in the New York Times of May 20, 1928. 
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that the present political sittiation is driiting 
to the same condition as was the c 
Ireland before the granting of Free S 
according to Sir Charles Ross Alston and tlie 
Pioneer of Allahabad, an Anglo-Indian liailv,. 
that the British Governinent should 
make concession to the Indian 
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to full Dominion Status. 

As time goes by, the Moderate Indian 
□alists will become more radical an 
be satisfied with any 
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in full control over their National 
Foreign Policy and Internal Affairs, 
seems to many Indian Nationalists, as it i 
been expressed in the editorial of Forxa 
Calcutta, that the policy of granting c' 
sions to India may prove to be “Too 

61. “Future of India and the Statntorj 

the Asiatic Review ( London ) April, 192S. 

62. An editorial in The Pioneer of AHahaoad. Inc 
25, 1928. 

63. An editorial in the 
24. 1928. 
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INDIA IN WORLD POLITICS 

One thing is certain that for a nation of 
320,000,000 people determined to be free, under 
the leadership of earnest men and women 
can never be kept in subjection eternally* 
Although Poland was partitioned among tlie 
three most powerful States of Europe, but a Free 
Poland after a century and half has come to 
existence, while the Imperial states have lost 
their hold over the free people. Similarly the 
people of India in course of time will assert 
their independence and there is no doubt 

about it. 
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ANGLO-FRENCH DISCORD IN THE NEAR Ei6T AND INDIA 

“It should not be overlooked that the dtst 
serious rift in Anglo-French relations since the 
war occurred over Syria. It has since grown, 
to a chasm that threatens to engulf world 
peace ; but the beginning was in the Near East*^ 

— Editor and Puiltsher^ Dec., 2 . 1922 . 


On this point the King-Crane Report on^ tiie 
hJear East, a suppressed official docimieGt oi t-ie 
X-Tnited States Cjovernment, thrown 
interesting light : 
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“It is evident that the French reel 
towards the British as not having piayea 
game in the Syrian area. Without g 
historical details, the Sykes-Pico. saresuen. 
provided that France should have " 
influence in a large area, inclua 
and Cilicia and extending to Sivas 
while England should be in a smite 
towards the former Turkish area s. 

this. At the present f 

tened with the loss of all he 
England complacently 
assigned to her, and ext^ ^ 

toward most of the rest- - 
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necessity, by which they rv ere 
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APPENDIX V 


CONDITION OF INDIAN 'J^^ORKERS UNDER 

BRITISH RULE. 

In 1927 British Trade Union Congress sent 
Messrs. Purcell and Hallswqrth to India, _ as 
fraternal delegates to the Indian Trade Union 
Congress of 1927. These British labor leaders 
after a travel of 27000 miles and three-months’ 
stay in India for the study of the condition of 
Indian workers, prepared a report on the 
condition of Indian workers. This report has 
been published by the General council of the 
Trade Union Congress. It. is an indictment 
against the existing conditions in India. In 
parts it reads : — 

“Indian workers are half-starved, badly- 

clothed, and horribly housed”. 

“And people living in this tragic poverty.. • 
and nearly all of them illiterate number over 
300,000,000.. -more than half of the population 

of the British Empire.” 

“And these conditions exist in the twentieth 

century, after 150 years of British rule. 

“India for long has been regarded as a country, 
specially suitable for. economic exploitation, 
supported by costly miliarism and police, and 
it is upon those who have instituted and main- 
tained the system and richly benefited from 
its working that the responsibility for keeping: 
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So many millions of human beings in 
clarkness and intellectual as well 
IDoverty must be placed.” 

The Daily Herald (London) 
on the report, writes : ^ 

“Hard upon Empire Day and its 
comes the report of Messrs 
Mallsworth upon the condition of 
in the most populous country of the 

“It is a document which no 
'woman should be able to read w 
of deep and lasting shame. 

“The people of wThose condition's 
it tells are majority of ^ the 
Empire. And they are living in 
poverty, of squalor of ph3^sical miseiy^ 
few in this country can have an^* 

“They are, ^ these millions, 
permanent semi-star\^ation. The\' 
compared with which the vilest 
would seem palatial. The^r are 
disease. They die off like flies, 
to death they never knovr w 
unhungry, they never know 
cleanliness or decency. And 
majority of the people of the 
They have lived for_ oyer a ^ 

British rule^ And this is "what it 

them. 

“The report cannot be read wi 
shame. But to be shamed is no profit, 
is of no profit. These Indian workers 
neither a sense of shame nor sjunpathy. 
need active help* 
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“For these conditions under which 
live can be remedied. They are not the 
of any law of nature. They are the dire 
result of ill-g'overnment and of a ruthlei 
capitalism exploitation. The}’ can, as Messrs 
Purcell and Hallsworth rigrhtly declare, the 
speedily ended by industrial organization, 
discipline and action.” 
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One thing is certain that for a nation o£ 
320,000,000 people determined to be free, under 
the leadership of earnest men and womeii 
can never be kept in subjection eternally. 
Although Poland was partitioned among the 
three most powerful States of Europe, but a Free 
Poland after a century and half has come to 
existence, while the Imperial states have lost 
their hold over the free people. Similarly the 
people of India in course of time will assert 
their independence and there is no doubt 
about it 
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“It should not be overlooked that &e £rs 
serious rift in Anglo-French relations since 
war occurred over Syria. It has 
to a chasm that threatens to engi 
peace ; but the beginning was in the Near 

— Editor and Publtsher^ Dec,, 2 
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On this point the King-Crane - 
Near East, a suppressed official do 
United States Government, 
interesting light; 

“It is evident that the French feel resp.te 
to wards the British as not having ijayea a 
o-ame in the Syrian area. I\ithout gorng ..-.o 
historical details, the Syhes-Picot agreemen. 

provfdS that France should have owner^ip^or 

influence in a large area, incluain.., 
and Cilicia and extending to Sivas and Harpoo 

while England should he in a similar posiaun 
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practically all of their men in France, to occupy 

more than a due share of Syria, and to secure 
the affection of the Arabs. 


“They also resent the payment by the 
English to the Emir Feisal of a large monthly 
subsidy which, they claim, covers a multitude of 
bribes^ and enables the British to stand off pid 
show clean hands while Arab agents do dirty 
work in their interest.^ They feel that^ in 
arming the Arabs the British are working against 
the French. They claim further that British 
are more or less directly responsible for the 


undeniably strong anti-French feeling shown 
by practically all the Moslem and non-Catholic 
Christian elements of Syria. They feel 


British has been unable to 
con7iect Egypt with 
as a bukvorh of India afid a 
cial exploitation. 



resist the desire to 
a tmder oj'ie control 
feld for comnier 


“It cannot be denied that some of the Frencli 
contentions are difficult of refutation, and that 
the whole situation is such that British honor 
would seem cleaner if Britain were to withdraw 
wholly from Syria-. •••” 


Editor and Publisher^ 
pp. xxii-xxiv. 




» 


o 

4^ 



The extent of British aid to Emir Feisal 
can be understood from the following extract 
of the same report : 


“The British Government has been advan- 
cing money to his ( Feisahs ) Government for a 
long time, and at present allows it $ 750,000 per 
month ( £ 150,000 ). Of this Feisal draws 
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about $ £jOO,OM per montli for Ms persoiial 
expenses,^ staff, propaganda agents, etc. The 
bnlance is spent on the administration and the 
army of 7,000 and gendarmerie of 4,500 in 

supplement to the inadequate receipts from 
taxation.” 



'We often hear that if Britain leaves India, 
India will be overrun by the Moslems, but here 
we see that in order to cement British supre- 
macy from Egypt to Mesopotamia, as the 
bulwark of India, Britain is spending millions 
of dollars for the Arab Moslems against France. 
Such men as Sir Gilbert Parker, Sir Philip 
Gibbs, Mr. Ratcliffe and others are warning 
the world, particularly the Americans, that in 
effect civilization is being menaced by Islamic 
hordes, but here we have the proof that Britain 
is aiding the Arab Moslems. Some day_ Arab 
soldiers may be used against the uprising in 
India as the Indian soldiers have been used 
in Egypt, Persia, China^ Turkey and other parts 

of the world. 

The Anglo-French discord in the Near East, 
Britain’s friendly attitude towards Emir Feisal 
and opposition to the Angora Government 
headed by Kemal Pasha, and France’s oppo- 
sition to the Arabs and friendship towards the 
Turks proves that the Near Eastern question 
is neither a question of conflict beUveen Islam 
aiid Christianity, nor of racial conflict, but a 
Question of extension of European siipremac}' 
in Asia in which the question of India plays a 
very important part. 
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British Labour Government's Opposition to Egyptian Independence* 

Despatch of His Majesty's High CommiSvSion- 
er for Egypt and the Sudan i-especting the Posi* 
tion of His Majesty’s Government in regai'd to 
Egypt and the Sudan. 

Office, October 7^ :! 924, 

My Lord, 

In the course of my conversations with the 
Egyptian Prime Minister His Excellency explain- 
ed to me the modifications in the 
Egypt on which he felt bound to insist If I 
correctly understood him they were as follows 

(a) The withdrawal of all British forces from 
Egyptian territory. 

(b) The withdrawal of the financial and 
judicial advisers. 

(c) The disappearance of all British control 
over the Egyptian Government, notably m 
connection with foreign relations which, Zaglal 
Pasha claimed, were hampered by the notification 
of His Majesty’s Government to foreign Powers 
on the 15th of March, 1922, that they would 
regard as an unfriendly act any atteni|)t at inter- 
ference in the affairs of Egypt by another Power. 

(d) The abandonment by His^ Majesty’s 
Government of their claim to shai*e in any way 
in protecting the Suez Canal. 
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As rGgErd,s tb.6 Sud3.n, I draw &tt 0 iitioii t 
certain statements wMch His Excellence 
made as President of the Council of 
before the Eg'yptian Parliament during" 
course of the summer. On the 17th May, 
mg" to my information, Zaglul Pasha stated 
the fact that Foreign Officer was Commanu.. 
chief of the Egyptian Army and the retention 
that army of British Officers were inconsis^ 
with the dignity of independent Egypt 
expresssion of such sentiments in an 
pronouncement by the responsible 
Egyptian Government has obviously 
only Sir Ece Stack as Sirdar, but 
Officers attached to the Egyptian 
difficult position. I also had in my 
in June Zaglul Pasha was reported 
claimed for Egypt complete rights of 
over the Sudan and characterised 
Government as usurpers. 

His Excellency observed that in 
above statements he was merely voicing 
opinion not only of the Egyptian Parlia 
the Egyptian nation, and I 


ni 



l i iH % 




cr r r 




T" 

L 


or 




athered that he 

still adhered to that position. Such statements, 
however, must inevitably have_ affected 
minds of the Egyptians employed in the 
and of the Sudanese personnel of the Eg 
army. They have made it appear that loyaltj 
the Egyptian Government is something differ 
from and inconsistent with loyalty to the existing 
administration of the Sudan. As a result, not 
only has there been an entire change of spirit 
of Anglo-Egyptian co-operation whi(A has - 
the past prevailed in the Sudan, but 
Egyption subjects serving under the 
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(xOVGrnniGnt lisivc been eiicoui3.^cd to 
themselves as propagandists of the _ Bg'yptian 
Government’s views, with results that, if persisted 
in in the absence of any agreement, would 
iekder their presence in the Sudan under the 
ex?S;ing regime a source of danger to public 

order. 

T nrnmised in the course of our first conversa- 
tion to be perfectly frank with His Excellency. 
Then and subsequently I left him under no 

illusion as to me L in renard 

to Eo'VPt and the Sudan. Your Lordsliip wi 
recalf that when His Majesty’s Govermnen 
withdrew the British protectorate over Egypt 
in 1922, they reserved certain matters mr 

settlement by agreement. Tliougli I 
^a^e by no mLns abandoned hope that on further 

consideration, the basis of 

agreement impossible for the present. J 

its Security is of -vital interest to us hath ire peace 
and -war. It is no less true to-day _ than in 
1922 that the security of the communication.s oi 
the British Empire in Egypt remains a_ vital 
British interest and that absolute certainty for 
the passage of British ships is the foundation on 
which the entire strategy of the British lyniiiire 
rests. The 1 888 Convention for the free naviga- 
tion of the Canal was an instrument devised to 
secure that object. Its ineffectiveness this 

purpose was demonstrated in 1914, when t ireat 
Britian herself had to take steps to ensure 
that the Canal would remain open. No Hritisii 
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Government in tlie light of that 
can divest itself wholly, even in fa\’ 
ally, of its interest in guarding 
link in British communications. 
rity must be a feature of any 
to between our two Governments 
reason why accommodation is 
good will. 

The effective co-operation 
and Egypt in protecting those 
mighty in my view, have been 
conclusion of a treaty of close 
presence of a British force in 
for by such a treaty, 
both parties on an equal footing, 
be incompatible with^ Egyptia 
whilst it would be an indication 
close and intimate relations 
countries and their determination to 
in a matter of vital concern to both, 
the wish of His Majesty’s Government 
force should in anyway interfere wita tn 
of the Egyptian Goverment or 
Egyptian sovereignty and I 
so. It is not the intention 
Government to assume any 
the actions or conduct of the 
Government or to attei^t to control 
the policy which that Governmen 

fit to adopt 

So far as my conversations 

only SCIVI-U. r>rf»V10US 

attitude disclosed 

utterances. 









in his 
I must adhere to tue 
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made on the subject in the House pf Commons. 

About that neither in fringe Sudan 

<;bould there be any doubt. If there iSj it w 

only lead to trouble. 

In the meantime the duty of 
in the Sttdan rests m fact upon. His Maje y 
GovOTment and they will take every step 
Tipcessarv for this purpose. Since going tlicre> 
they have contracted heavy moral 

Si^an people ; there can be no question of their 
abandonig the Sudan until their work is done. ^ 

His Majesty’s _ Government have no d^|ire 
to disturb existing arrangi^en s, 

enables both nrilitaty and 

and unless the status quo is accepted and loyally 
worked until such time as a new ^rrang^nent 

inav be reached, the Sudan Goveriiniciit ^ ^ 

fail in its duty were it to allow such coiid-itions 
to continue. 

His Majesty’s Government have never failed 
to recognise that Egypt has certain material 
interests in the Sudan which must be guaran- 
teed and safeguarded these bemg chiefly 

concerned with her share of the Nile wat 
and the satisfaction of any financial 
which she may have against the 
Government. His Majesty’s Government have 
always been prepared to secure these interests 
in a way satisfactory to Egypt. 
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I have in the preceding paragraphs defined 
tlie position which His Majesty’s Govemineiif 
are compelled to take up in regard to Egypt 
and the Sudan and which I conceive it to be 
nay duty to conserve unimpaired. 

I am etc. 

J. Ramsay Mac Donald. 




APPENDIX III 

BRITISH EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH A PROTECTORATE OVEFX 
PERSIA THROUGH AM ANGLO-PERSIAK AGREEMEHT 

No. 1. 

«p 

Test of the Agreement between His Britanntc 

Majestfs Government and the Persian Govern- 

menty signed at Teharan, August. 9. 1919.. 

( The British Parliamentary paper -' • '*'Perstoi:^ 

No. 1 ( 1919 ) Cmd. 300 ) 

Test oe the Agreement between the 
Governments of Great Britain and Persia; 

Preamble: In virtue of^ the close ties of 
friendship which have existed between tiie 
two Governments in the past, and in the convic- 
tions that it is in the essential and iiiutiia 
interests of both in future that these ties shoxilo 
be cemented, and that the progress and 
prosperity of Persia should be promoted to 
utmost, it is hereby agreed between the Persian 
Government on the one hand, and His Majesty s 
Minister, acting on behalf of His Government 
on the other, as follows : — 

1. The British Government reiterate, in 
the most categorical manner, the undertakings 
which they have repeatedly given in the past 
to respect absolutely the independence and 
integrity of Persia. 




2. The British Government 
at the cost of the Persian 
services of whatever expei 
consultation between the two 
considered necessary for the several 
of the Persian Administration, 
shall be engaged on contracts 
with adequate powers, the 
shall be the matter of 
Persian Government and advisers. 

3. The British Government 
at cost of the Persian 
officers and such munitions 
modern type as may be 
a joint commission of military 
and Persian, which shall assemble f 
the purpose of estimating the n^ 
respect of the formation of a 
which the Persian Government 
create for the establishment 
of order in the country and on i 

4. For the purpose 
indicated in the clauses 2 
ment, the British Government offer t 
or arrange a substantial loan for th< ^ 

for which adequate security 

be sought by the two Governments in cos 
tion in the revenues of the ctistoms or 
sources of income at the disposal of the 

. Government Pending the 
tions for such a loan the British Prtii 
ciifDolv on account ot it 
as may be necessary for initiating 

reforms. 

2ft i 




'C 
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ntovicie 
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5. The British Goyernment fully recogfuising- 
the urgent need which exists for the improve- 
ment of communications in Persia, with a view 
both to the extension of trade and the preyention. 
of famine, are prepared to co-operate with, the 
Persian Government for the encouragement ot 
Ano-lo'Persian enterprises in this direction, both, 
by means of railway construction and otiie 
forms of transport; subject always to the 
examination of the problems by experts and to 
agreement between the two Governments as to 
the particular project which may be most 
necessary, practicable and profitable. 

6. The two Governments agree to the 
appointment forthwith of _ a joint Committee of 
experts for the examination and revision of the 
existing Customs Tariff with a view' to its re- 
construction on a basis calculated to accord with 
the legitimate interests of the country and to 
promote its prosperity- 

( Signed at Teharan, August, 8, 1919. ) 


No. 2. 

Agreement relating to loan oe £2,000,000 
AT 7 PER CENT, redeemable IN TwEMTY YEARS. 

Preamble: — Contract between the British 
Government and the Persian Government with 
reference to an agreement concluded this day 
between the said Government. It is agreed as 
follows : — 

Article I. The British Government grant a 
loan of 2,000,000 sterling to the Persian Govern- 
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'jf; 

f* mi 


'.,Qi 




meat, to be paid to the Persian 
required in such instalments and at 
a.s may be indicated by the Persian 
after the British Financial Adviser 
taken up the duties of his office at 
provided for in the aforesaid agreement. 

Article 2. The Persian Govemmeat 
takes to pay interest monthly at 1 
per annum upon sums advanced in aci,orcita<i*v%. 

with article I upto "^n^th Mmck 1921, 
thereafter to pay 

will suffice to liouidate the principal sti 
interest thereon at 7 per cent, per aai 

twenty years. 

Article s. All the revenues ana LU3i.u,..a 
receipts assigned in virtue of the contract oi 
8th May, 1911 * for the parunent 
1,250,000 are assigned for th~ ' 
present loan with continuity 
stipulated in the said contract an 
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over all debts other 

subsequent advances . 

Oovernment. In case ot 
receipts indicated above, the 
nndertakes to make good 
from other resources, and toi 
Persian Government hereb,. 
j 2 (^Tvice of the present loan, 

advances above ^^entioned, in prior^ty-^ 

continuty of conditions stipida.ecl - 

I^rk-nf-ract the customs 
said ’ ' e t]^ese receipts arc 

regions, m so lar tn 

be at its disposal. 
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Article 4. The Persian Government ■will have 
the rie-ht of repayment of the present loan at any 
date out of the proceeds of any British loan 
which it may contract for. 


Signed at Teharan, 






No 3 


■ 




Article 5 of the Contract betwiskn t 
Persian Government and t 
Bank of Persia relating to the 
Government five pe 

£1,250 


K 

>4 




■MSiT/ 


^ *4 


Included for reference ) 

5. The Imperial Government of Persia speci- 
ally assig-ns to the service of the loair and as a 
first charge thereon- subject only to prioi 
charges amounting to £15,714. Is. 14d. i-oc^r annum 
for three years, and £30,278. 12s. '^d. per annum 
from the year 1 913 to the year 1 928. ^ riie full 
net customs receipts of every description ■wliicli 
the Government now is, or at any tinae hereafter 
may be, entitled to collect and receive at all 
parts of places in the Persian Gulf, including 
Bushire, Bunder, Abbas, Tingah, Moliammerali, 
and Ahwaz, which receipts are hereby made 
payable to the Bank, and the Iniperiii.1 Ciovern- 
ment of Persia hereby engages foi-tli-with ufter 
receipt thereof to pay to the Bank all 
toms receipts as aforesaid without 
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Dtlier tliaii for actual expenses oi 
of the customs of the said ports 
to the date of such payment. 

(a) The Imperial 
undertakes that throughout the 
the loan all sums collected by the 
ministration shall be paid to the 
of collection or at its nearest branch 
week for meeting the prior charges re 
above and for the service of the 
account of such receipts shall be 
the Persian Government by the Baiik a 
of each month. 







%■ 





Pi' 





lo; The bank shall, out of 
collected, pay prior charges above 
and the interest and sinking fund o 
and shall hold the surplus at the dis 
Imperial Government of Persia. 

(c) The bank undertakes, out 
so received, to pay on behalf o* « 
Government of Persia the half-yeariV 

Tondon, and supepise the ° . 

ing fund and service of the loan tree oi 

connected with the same. 

In the event of the Customs rec 

fallitl^ort ofthe ^ount t 

inSS? m amortisation, the Imper 

Sent of Persia binds itsdf to make 
i^pficiencv from other sources ^ 

revenue, Ind further should foeipts ^ 

the Persian Government hereby assign 
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purpose the revenue derived from the receipts of 
the telegraphs — this assignment to constitute 
a second charge on the said telegraph receipts 
upto the year 1928, after which the telegraph 
receipts will be free. 


No 4. 

Sir P. Cox to His Highness Vissxjg*- 
ed-Doweesh, British Legation, Teharan, 

August 9 , 1919 . 


Your Highness, 

I trust your Highness has been able, during 
your successful direction of affairs of th^ 
Persian State, to convince yourself that His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government have always 
endeavoured to support to the utmost the efforts 
of your Highness’s cabinet on the one hand 
to restore order and security in the interior 
of the country, and on the other to maintain 
a policy of close co-operation between the 
Persian and British Governments. 

As further evidence of the goodwill by which 
cabinet of London is inspired, I am^ now 
vorised to inform your Highness that, in the 
t of the agreement regarding projects of 
ms which your Government contemplates 
ducing in Persia being concluded, His 
nnic Majesty’s Government will be prepared 
ue course to co-operate with the Persian 
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Oovernment with a view to the 
the following desiderata : — 



1. The revision of the treaties 
force between the two powers. 




The claim of Persia to 



material damage suffered at the 
belligerents. 



3, The rectification of the frontier of 


ait the points where it is 
parties to be justifiable. 







No. 5 

Cox TO His 

^ISH, BP-ITISH 

August 9, 



U JL ^ • 


"Your Highness, 




4L 

L 


:Sl 



indicated in my previous letter of 
it is understood and agreed betwee 
Governments reciprocally that, on f* 
His Majesty’s Government were 00 
to Persia owing to Persia’s want 
defend her neutrality, and that on 
tbe Persian Government will not _ 
British Government an indemnity 
damage which may have causes b 
troops during their presence in Persian 
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It is to be understood, however, 
agreement of the two parties does no€ 
way affect the claims of individuals and 
institutions, which will be deri 
independently. 

A note from your Highness inforii^| 
that you accept this position on behal * 
Persian Government will suffice to 
Agreement of the two Governments 
subject 

I 

(Signed) I 



any 

iii’ivate 

with 


me 
of the 
the 
this 






Cox. 
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AGREEMENT BET'5/EEN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
TRANS-JORDONIAN, SIGNED IN JERUSALEM, ON 

FEBRUARY 20, 1928. 

( British Parliamentary Papers — CMD. 3069 ) 

Whereas His Britannic Majesty, in virtue of 
,f a mandate entrusted to Him on July 24, 1922 
las authority in the area covered ther^y ; and. 
vhereas His Higrhness the Emir of Transjor- 
lonian has set up an Administration in tna 
)CLrt of tlic cirocL under Mandate known as 
Pransjordonian ; and whereas His Britannic 
Vlajesty is prepared to recognize the ^istence 
yf xiti independent Grovernment in Xransjor 
Ionian under the rule of His Highness the 
Phnir of Transjordonian, provided that sim_ 
Cxovernment is constitution^ and 
Britannic Majesty in a position to lumi is 
international obligations in respect of that 
territory by means of an Agreement to oe 
concluded with His Highness. 

Now, therefore, His Britannic Majesty and 
His Highness the Emir of Transjordonian 

have resolved to conclude • i-pj 

these purposes, and to that end have appointed 

. M ^ ^ ^ Am d * —■■■twin 




His Majesty the King of_ Great 
Ireland and the British Dominions beyon 
Seas, and Emperor of India. 
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Great Britain and ^ Northern Ireland 
Field Marshall the Right Honorable Ford 

Pltimer, G. C. B., G. C. M. G., G. C, V. O., G. B. K. 

His Highness the Emir of Transjordonian, 
Hassan Khaled Pasha Abdul Pluda ; 

Who having communicated their full powers, 
found in good and due form, have agreed as 
following : — 


article 1. 

His Highness the Emir agrees that His 
Britannic Majesty shaH be represented in 
Tranajordonian by a British Resident acting ^ on 
behalf of the High Commissioner for Transjor- 
donian, and that communications between His 
Britannic Majesty and all other powers on one 
hand and the Transjordonian Government on 
the other shall be made through the Britisli 
Resident and the High Commission aforesaid. 

His Highness the Emir agrees that tlie 
ordinary expenses of civil Government and 
administration and the salaries and expenses of 
the British Resident and his staff will be^ borne 
entirely by the Transjordonian. His Plighness 
the Emir will provide quarters for the accom- 
modation of British members of the staff of 
the British Resident. 

ARTICLE 2. 

The powers of Legislation and of adminis- 
tration entrusted to His Britannic Majesty as 
Mandatory for Palestine shall be exercised in 
that part of the area under Mandate known as 
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Transjordonian by His Highness 
tliroug'li such constitutional Government 
defined and determined in the Organic "" 
Transjordonian and any amendment 
made with the approval of 
Majesty. 

Throughout the remaining 
Ao'reement the word “Palestine’’ 
defined, shall mean that portion 
under Mandate which lies to the 
drawn from a point two miles west 
of Akaba on the gulf of the same 
of the Wady Araba, Dead Sea, and 
to its junction with the river Yarn 
the centre of that river to the Syrian 





ARTICLE 3. 


.C4i 




V. 


vilC 


His Highness the Emir agrees 
period of the present Agreement no o 
other than Transjordonian , nationality 
appointed in Transjordonian without 
ctirreiice of His Britannic Majesty^, 
n timber and conditions of ^ employ n 

British officials so appointed in 
Transjordonian Government 
by a separate Agreement. 

ARTICLE 4. 

His Highness the Emir agrees that all ^ 

laws, orders or regulations as may be Kqmred 
W the full discharge of the internation^ 
* o;x;itripc; and obligations of His Bntanmc 
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‘T'ransjordoniati shall be adopted or made in 
Transjordan which may hinder the _ full dis- 
charg-e of such international responsibilities and 

obligations. 



article 5. 

His Highness the Emir agrees to be , 
by the advice of His Britannic Majesty tendered 
through the High Commissioner for 
Transjordan in all matters concerning foreign 
r(^lations of Transjordan, as well as in all 
important matters aWecting the international 
and financial obligations and interests of 
Britannic Majesty in_ respect of 'Transjordan. 
His Highness the Emir undertakes to follow an 
administration, financial and fiscal policy in 
Transjordan, such as will ensure the stability 
and good organisation of His Government and 
its finances. He agrees to keep His Britannic 
Majesty informed of the measures proposed and 
adopted to give due effect to this undertaking, 
and further agrees not to alter the system of 
control of the public finances of 'Transjordan 
without the consent of His Britannic Majesty. 


ARTICLL 6. 

His Highness the Emir agrees that he will 
refer for the advice of His Britannic_ Majesty the 
annual Budget law and any law which _ concerns 
matters covered by the provisions of this Agree- 
ment and any law of any of the following classes, 
namely 

(l) Any law affecting the currency of Trans- 
jordan in relation to the issue of bank notes. 
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PI Any law imposing dififerential duties. 

(3) Any law whereby persons who are 
nationals of any State, members of the League of 
Nations or of any State to which His Britannic 
Majesty has agreed by treaty that the same rights 
should be ensured as it would enjoy if it were a 
member of the said League, may be subjected or 
made liable to any disabilities to which persons 
who are British subjects or nationals of any 

foreign State are also subjected or made 
liable. 

(4) Any special law providing for succession 
to the Emir^s throne or for the establishment 
of a Council of Regency. 

(5) Any law whereby the grant of land or 
money or other donation or gratuity may be 
made to himself. 

(6) Any law under which the Emir may 
assume sovereignty over territory outside 
'Transjordan. 

(7) Any law concerning the jurisdiction of 
the Civil Courts over foreigners. 

(8) Any law altering, atnending or adding to 
the details of the provisions of the Organic 
Law. 

ARTICLE 7. 

Except by agreement between the two 
countries there shall be no Customs barrier 
between Palestine and Transjordan, and the 
Customs tariff in Transjordan shall be approved 
by the Britannic Majesty. 

The Government of Palestine shall pay to 
Transjordan Government the estimated amount 
of Customs duties levied on the part of the 
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goods entering; Palestine from territory nf 
than Iransjordan ■which subsemipnf/^ 

Iransjoiuan lor local consumption, but "sli''’’ 

be entitled to witliold from the sums to 
on this account the estimated amount 
Customs duties levied by Transjordan on w 
part ot the goods entering Transjordan fr® 
other than Palestine , terntoty, which subs! 

The T'rade and commerce of TranS t 
receive at Palestinian ports equal fa-"’' ' 
with the trade and commerce of Palestine. 



ARTICLE 8. 

So far as is consistent with the international 
obligations of His Britannic Majesty no obstacles 
shall be placed in the way of the association of 
Transjordan for Customs or other purposes -vs-ith 
such neighboring .Arab States as may desire it. 

ARTICLE 9 . 

_ His Highness the Emir undertakes that be 
will accept and give effect to such reasonable 
provisions as His _ Britannic Majesty may 
consider necessary in judicial matters to safe- 
guard the interests of foreigners- 

These provisions shall be embodied in a 
separate agreement which shall be communi- 
cated to the Council of the Teague of Nations, 
and, pending the conclusion of such Agreement 
no foreigner shall be before a Transjordan Court 
without the concurrence of His Britannic 

iji 

Majesty. 
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Sd the llw jurisdiction with regard to 
Jiestions arising out of the religious beliefs o 
the different religious communities. 

article 10. 

His Britannic Majesty may organise 

forces in Transjordan, and may raise, org^ise 

may, in His opinion, be ‘^;“hnil the 

of the cotintry and to assist His Hignn 

Emir in the preservation of peace and^orden 




rnrH^ghnesr tie Emk agrees that he 

bfrdsed or nraintained any 

without the consent of His Bntannic Majesty. 

ARTICLE 11 . 

His Highness the Emir recognises the pnn- 

ciole that the cost of the forces required for the 
defence of Transjordan is a charge 
revenue of that territory. At the coming in o 

force of this thfVrmis- 

Btie to bear one-sixth of the cost ot me x ra 

Jordan Frontier Force, and will also bear as soon 
is the financial resources 

the excess of the cost of the British fore 
stationed in Transjordan, so far as s^ch forces 
may be deemed by His Britannic Maj y 
employed in respect of Transjordan over the cost 
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